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*. * *• PREFACE ' ' . . 

This? report is about the male workers-who reside in the poverty areas of 

- . * . -\ . ■ ' * 

Chicago, St. Louis, and Sah Antonio. It is the result of a research effort 

to provide more. insight's. about the complex interrelationships and r$lativ$. 

jmportance of. various social .situations and individual characteristics' that 

affect the employment and income levels -of these worfcers. ' w 

* « * 

Y undertook this study ds. a result, of a combination of circumstances.' r 
First of all, it grew out of my interest' in the social causes of poverty. and . 
the strategies for combating the employment problems of low-income workers. 

1 * » r. 

« 

It also developed because I learned^about the Census Employment Survey (CES) 

" ~ • » f ■ " 

of selected low-income area's, which was conducted as part of the overall 

progr&m of the 1970 Census of Population "and Housing. t This special survey* 

which^ began shortly af^er the completion of the 1970 census, gathered a 

wealth of detailed socioeconomic information on individual workers living N in 

poverty districts in 54 urban areas and seven' rural areas. During the summer 

of 1974 the microdata were r iad^,available to* the public on computer tap'es, 

and L now had a splendid opportunity to 'analyze a host of variables considered 

by many researchers^ as important determinants of labor-market performance. . 

Another attraction was the opportunity to carry out a comparative study 

that .focused only on workers .residing within poverty areas. Jhis* made 1t 

possible to analyze the differences and similarities between workers in 

various poverty areas. By using the data from the poverty areas in two major 

Midwestern cities and in one Southwestern city, I could study the impact of 

* 4 1 

race and ethnicity (Spanish origin versus non-Spanish origin). Also, by * 



excluding metropolitan workers livtng outside the^overty areas, I was 

» * 

able to look at a more appropriate cross section of workers for making 
longit;u<})j£j inferences about potential improvements in disadvantaged 
. workers 1 incomes. * * 

A final factor was that recently -developed multivariate statistical 

• 4 

* \ 

methods for computer analysis had the advantage over simpler forms of 

• *« 

ear.lier multivariate techniques of being able: to 4 handle the mixture of 
inpminal, ordinal, and interval variables'that could b3 obtained from the 
CES computer tapes; atso, these methods did not require'the restrictive 
assumption of linearity in the data. Moreover, two of the new procedure^ 
I had learned about appeared. to be promising for .discovering, along with 
the direct, independent effects of the predictors, any additional effects 
following from certain combinations of predictors (interaction effects). 

Before. turning to \he substance of this report, I want to express my * 
'appreciation to the many people who helped me to carry out the projec\ 
described. Funds for this study were granted by^ the Employment and Training 
Administration of the .U.S. 4 Department of Labor. I thank Dr. Howard Rosen, 
Director of the Office of Research and Development, for making these funds 
available arid Dr. Stuart H. Garf inkle, who at the time this study was 
proposed served as Chief of the Demographic Research Group, Employment and 
Training Administration, for his invaluable advice about the scope of this 
project and t.he sources of data. 1 am grateful ,to my project .officers from 
the Office\of Research and Development, Mrs. Nora Tucker apd Ms.^Kathy. 
Naughton, for their professional assistance and % proddingV 

» v- 

It is difficult to adequately thank Dr. E. t> Liebhafsky, Professor* 
<*" * 

of Economics, University of Mfssouri-Columbia (UMC) r who spurred my 
original interest in manpower problems and who provided continual 



encouragement and constructive criticisms from the beginning to the end 

of* this project. Additionally, he gave helpful advice about administrative 

matters and directed fne to many other people who provided valuable informa- 

tion*and assistance. % 

I am thankful-to Dr. Bernard Lazerwitz, Professor' of Sociology, 

Bar-Ilan diversity, Ramat*-Gan t Israel, who was Project Associate in the 

first yeaV*of. this study, for his many significant. intellectual and 

* * 
methodological contributions? I would also like to acknowledge the valuable 

methodological assistance given\y Mr;. Gary Stangler, Senior .Research Spec- 

ialist in the Department of Rural Sociology, UMC. Professional praise and 

thanks are due u to Dr. David W. Stevens, Professor of Economics, UMC, for 

critically readifig the proposal for this project, for, allowing me to sit in 

on his graduate seminS^^^n manpower economics, and for directing me to many 

useful references on labor fopce parti cj^ti on. . v 

I am indebted to Mrs. Barbara Matthews for her excellence. and ingenuity 

in writing the computer programs employed in the variou's analyses performed 

on the data, and to Dr. Warren Glimpse who administered the computer 

operations for this project. *"% 

Mr. Episcopo and Mr. John Cannon at th£ U.S. Bureau of. the Census ip 

Washington, D.C. were most helpful in answering my questions about' the 

Census Employment Survey computer tapes -as I began work'ing with these data. 

• None of these results would have been possible without the Jiard work 

of Mr. Joseph Weber, my research assistant for this project. I owe him 

4 

many thanks for his relentless efforts in carrying out the time consuming 
and tedious* tasks that w6re involved in constructing *the variables and 
analyzing the data 4 . * ' 
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Mrs. Pat Miles and her staff at the UMC Stenographic 'Services were • 
responsible- for diligently typing the final draft of the text and tables. - 
Mrs. Aida Dickherber deservelfspecial recognition for her perseryerance and 
care irt the arduous job of drawing and typing the diagrams, presented' in 
• thiv^epoKr- • i 

'.l^want to express my special thanks to the many professionals and 
academicians knowledgeable about the employment problems of low-income 
workers who provided me <witb3the background information so necessary during 
the early stages of this study Jor steering my research in Relevant direc- 
tions and generating hypotheses to- be tested. Many of these people were 
^located in the cities that I studiedr-Chicago, St. Louis, and'San Antonio:* 

„ ' Chicago, Illin ois' 



Mr. Gerald H. Akiyoshi 
Mr. jPaul T. Backlund 
Mr.' Frank Bauer . . * 
Ms. Joyce Bolinger 
Mr. James D. Broman 



Mr. Harold Antoine 
Ms.^Mary Canada, 
f^r /Samuel £ork 
Mr. John L. Drew III 
Mr. William V. Fogler 



Mr. James M. Brandes 
Mr/ Alfredo Cervera 
Dr. Arrtonto Furino 
Mr. Ernesto Gonzalez 



Mr. ^glavid Cohen 

Mr. William Fisher 

Dr. John Grede 

Dr. Peyton S. Hutchinson 

Mr. '.Lawrence M. Nagatomo 

S t. touis, Missouri 

'-Mr. Gordon henderson 
Mr. Jerome Hudson 
Mr. Arthur Kennedy 
Mr. Hugh L'iston 
Mr. Edwin Pruitt, Jr. 

San Antonio, Texas 

Mr? Roy A. Medina 
Mr. Al Natzofi * 
- Ms . Edna Ortega 



Mr. Marcel ino Perez 
Ms. Terry Rubio 
Mr: LeRoy Whiting 



Mr.- Mifckey Rosem. 
Ms. Georgia # Rusan 
Mr. Will iam Schulze 
Dr. Allen Tomey 



Man/useful insights about the employment problems of Spanish-American 
workers ^came from Dr. Vernon Briggs,. Department of Economics* University of 
Texas-Austin, and from the following professionals apd academicians I talked 



with in, New Mexico: 



vm 



-1 



1 » 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 



Dr. Larry D. Adcock Dr. Patrick H. McNamara Mr. Fred Rael 
Dr. Arthur Blumenfeld Mr. Chris Montano Mr. Sotero J. Sanchez, Jr. 

Mr. Richard Lawrence Mr. Vincent Montoya ' A Mr. James Thompson 
Ms. Gloria Mai lory. Mr. Herman 0rti2 ^ 

> . I also want to thank Dr. Barry Bluestone and Dr. Joan Huber, for leading 
me to some vjery informative studies pertaining to my research, and 
lir., William McKee* for the interpretations he suggested after examining the* 
findings from n\y study. . " - • 

' *>> " ■ 

Finally,- I owe a special debt to my w%fe Midge who, despite her own 
career commitments, greatly facilitated, the preparation of this report with' 
her editorial assistance arfd provided' sustained support in* many ways. 

Despite the cons-iderable assistance! received from other parties, I am 
entirely responsible for all of the judgments ana shortcomings in this 
report: • ** 



University of Missouri -Columbia 
July 1978 * 



James. R. Pinkerton 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

U,S. Employment and Training Administration (ETA) programs in job 
development, vocational training, basic education, subsidized employment, . 
income maintenance and other services represent some of th'is country's 
major efforts to help low-income people to improve their lives, There'is 
a limit* however, to societal resources for upgrading worker skills and 
employ^bility or for helping employers provide more jobs for the disadvan- 
taged. As a result, ETA policymakers continue to^seek more efficient and./- 

effective^strategies for combating the employment problems of the poor. " 

> 

In this study,' we sought new knowledge about, the socioeconomic 
determinants of workers 1 poverty and prosperity that would "help ' 
policymakers: 1) to determine which employment and training approaches* 
to emphasize; and 2) to design .improved methods of delivery. To achieve 
these ends, we analyzed the 1970 Census E^igJ^ffient Survey (CES) data (for 
published data reports see U.S. Bureau 'of the Census, 1972) on male workers* 
16 to 64 years old residing in the poverty areas of St. % Louis, San % 
Antonip and two poverty areas in Chicago,. who were employed at least one 
week in the 12 months preceding the survey who were not in school at any 
time while not working or looking for work during that period and who were 
not in the -Armed Forces'. * ' ) 

>0ur goal was to learn more. about how male poverty-area work'ers 1 

* ■ 4 

socioeconomic characteristics affect their annual incomes and their annual ' 
hours of employment, unemployment, and labor force participation. We 

v 
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searched fbr new. information about the impact that eliminating" racial and 

social discrimination, improving employability, and changing economic 

institutions would have\ifi the struggle to eradicate poverty. Specifically, 

■ 

■ 

we wanted to know to what extent low incomes and employment levels in urban 
poverty areas are the result of discrimination against workers who are 
Black, of Spanish origin, or* relatively young or old. To what degree earn 
low income and employment levels be raised by upgrading the. education, 
skills, health, and job-seeking methods of the poor?. Also, are income Tnd 
employment levels influenced by poverty.-areQ workers 1 residential origin, 
locatibnal ties, and their-family relationships and responsibilities? 1 

•Finally, how much are ^hycome and employment affected by differences ;Pn 

o 

ghetto workers 1 occupational and industrial attachments? This stud*- 
employed three distinctive computerized techniques—Multiple Classification 
Analysis 4 (MCA), Autpmatfc Interaction Detector (AID), and THAI fr-, -to examine 
the 1970 CES data to obtain predictive values for these relationships. 

Findings 1 \ * 

V 

It is the general finding of this study that each of the major elements 
that we tried to measure—discrimination, employability development, and 
economic structure--plays a. role in determining how many hours per year a 
poverty-area worker will be emplc^ed-and.how much his annual income will be, 

^ Moreover, when the ghetto workers are seeking employment, each of these 

' • ' J 

forces has an effect on the length of time that they will be unemployed, 

* «• 

Our specific findings follow: 

1. Workers who are black or of Spanish origin are more likely to reside 
in an urbap poverty area than are Anglo workers. Moreover, Angjo workers 
who do live in urban poverty areas average higher in income than their 
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V>lack and Spanish-origin neighbors,, and the time spent unemployed is likely 
H^to'be shorter for a white worker than for a black worker in the same area. 

2. - Average income and employment levels are higher for veterans than 
fay non-veteraps in all' four poverty areas. The income advantages of * * 
veterans over non-veterans are quite sizable in the St. Louts and San 
Antonio poverty areas. However, when the .other predictors in our study 
are co^tjolled, veteran , status has little independent effect on income or 
employment in any of the poverty areas. Hence, veteran status is. associated 
witlr other predictors in our study. 

3. There is some evidence that workers from the local city or other 
large cities work fewer hours than migrants to th$ poverty area who*come 
from smaller* Gities or rural areas. 

4. Years of school completed'-generally has a positive association with 
' income. However, our evidence suggests that foi older workers with onlyan 

0 » 

eighth grade eJucation, their ^expferience and tenure counteract some pf the 
negative impacts fewer years of schooling have on income and employment 
levels. Moreover, at the time older workers gradCiated from the eighth 
\ grade educational requirements for employment were lower than they are now. 
Our. results show that the impact of job training on poverty workers 1 * 
income levels is not as great as the impact from educational attainment. 
However, our. findings would probably show wider income differences between 
workers with ana without job training if our measure of job training did not 
include workers in the Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

« 

5. Age is one of the strongest predictors of income, employment, and 
unemployment levels in each of the poverty areas studied. The correlation 
of age with income and employment follows the expected curvilinear pattern, 
with the lowest income and employment levels in the youngest yearl and the 
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next lowest in the oldest working years. Our results suggest that age-group 
discrimination is a more seriouS problem for poverty-area workers than are 
racial and ethnic discrimination, 

6. Workers who said that health problems hinder their employment 
success show sizable losses in hours of employment and income level . 
Moreover, in three of the four poverty areas the period of unemployment for 
a worker seeking a job is likely to be longer than average if he has a 
health problem. Our findings reveal that the extent to which poor health 
lowers these workers 1 employment and income levels remains sizable even 
after taking into account the effects of all the other determinants , 
measured in the study. 

7. Poverty-area workers with excessive family responsibilities as 
well as t'ose with minimal family associations are more likely to fall 
below the average employment and income levels in their areas while workers 
in stable family situations'are more likely to be above the average. 

8. The approximately eight out of ten poverty-area employed workers 
who did not look for other work during the previous year earned considerably 
more than those who did search for a new job. Hence, simply staying 
employed full-time, full -year the worker can travel quite far along the road 
out of poverty, though it is not always far enough. However, there were 
also sizable differences in the income and employment levels of those who 
sought work, according to the type of job-seeking method they used. 

9. Differences in the occupation and industry to which a, worker is 
attached produce substantial differences in the income and employments 
levels of poverty-area work.iS independent of their social background,, 
education, and training. 
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Workers residing in poverty areas find that the most opportunities* for 
full-year employment at higher wages are in government jobs. Construction 
workers generally have the iQwest employment levels, but their income 
levels' remain high* . . 

c 

10. Many of the relationships of the. socioeconomic variables t^jncome 
and employment are not uniform throughout each sample. The main effects of 
ehch predictor are not always the same or even present among all groups of 
workers in an area. Each area has some unique conditions that can best be 
understood by local experts and leaders, as they have the best opportunity 
to develop knowledge about how all of the relevant'forces affecting poverty 
in the community interrelate to form an organic whole. 

Recommendations k . 

/ ^ 
We offer the following specific recommendations for courses of action 

to be undertaken or further emphasized by the Department of Labor another 

government agencies to help low-income workers obtain better jobs and 

break out of poverty. ' 

1- Further emphasis should be given to providing students with career 

planning and exploration activities before they graduate "or drop out of 

school, integrating classroom instruction with work experience, and designing 

and developing curriculum materials that will better prepare students for 

'occupational requirements. Also, efforts must be made to place yoitog, 

secondary-market workers into "bridge 11 jobs. that provide employment at 

decent pay, informal and close supervision, informal personnel policies, a * 

change _io learn ft trade, and' linkages (information, contacts) with phe > 

■ * 
larger, more profitable firms in the central economy which hav^ primary 

careerjjobs. 
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2. Further attention needs to be given to raising the employment and 
r 

. incpme levels of the aged poor. ' The Senior Community Service Employment 

* * <*> ^ 

Program (authorized by Title IX of the Older Americans Act of' 1974 as* 
amended) appears to be a good example of an appropriate type*Qf effort. 
The programs of, the Employment Service to provide their services to 'older 
workers off an intensified and individualized basis should be encouraged \ 
and' considerable "attention given to evaluating and improving %he effec- 
tiveness .of their procedures. More attention needs to be given to 

effective enforcement of the antidiscrimination legislation protecting 

< ' * 

older workers. Alsct, there should be a more effective division of labor 
between direct income transfers to the aging poor and counsel ing-training- 
placepiept programs for this group. Nevertheless, many older workers who 
are no longer suited for their former occupations and not retrainable for 
new occupations* for which the^e is a demand in private industry may still 
be better off, both mentally and physically, in subsidized job programs 
rather than simply retired with an adequate, income supplement. 

3? The Department of Labor's existing labor Market information system 
' needs to be expanded to provjde more information that can assist the 
Employment Service in matching currently available workers with currently 
available jobs.,.. At the sometime, efforts are required to improve the 
image of thejocal^ate Employment Service offices so that more poverty- 
area wv?rkers will seek their services. 

4. Programs designed both to adapt the disadvantaged worker to -the 
organization and vice-verse have emerged in some companies; the Federal 
Government needs to jse its power and resources to encourage and monitor 
these efforts. In primary industries more consideration needs to be 
given to thi-pa^ibil it t ies— during a probationary period-~of learning how 
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temporarily^ accommodate to the unstable work characteristics, e,g., in 
punctuality and regularity/of workers from the secondary labor market, 

5. Young workers who grew up in the local area may need counseling 
and jQtTinformation that is somewhat different from that received by young 
migrants from small citieVand rural areas. Migrants from other large 
cities may need still different kinds of counseling and information to ease 
the transition from school to .work. 

6. Government programs providing income supports and public service 

employment should be designee^ to keep male workers tWith their families when 

employment and financial problems arise. Othenwise, separation may 

participate further cycles of unemployment and money problems. Also, 

innovative strategies are needed to provide stronger family ties for 

workers who are too young for marriage and for older workers who are single, 

divorced, or widowed. These programs, however, need to be considered 

experimental and carefully analyzed, for the relationship between income 

and family structure is affected by other important variables. " 

* * ~ — — . * * 

7. Poverty workers with health problems clearTy need^special 

assistance. .Our findings underscore the importance- of the Department of 
Labor coordinating its counseling, training, ctnd job placement programs 
with the health services arranged through the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. For some workers, however, effective employment 
programs may be a more important determinant of good health than is medical 
,care. B , 

8. We support the position that employability development is . 
necessary but not sufficient for solving employment problems in the urban 
poverty areas. The Federal Government must also help to find solutions for 
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•those segments of the economic system that provide less than satisfactory 
job's and incomes for those with adequate ability and skills. 

• • ■ 
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. Chapter f 

.. ■ ? I 

INTRODUCTION ' 

As we begin our third century as a nation, .a majority of our citizens 
enjoys one of the highest standards of living in the world.. Unfortunately, 
this condition i-s'not yet a reality for all Americans." Indeed, a sizable 
minority lives in poverty. ' Using an index developed by a Federal Interagency 
Committee, the Census Bureau estimated that 11.8 percent of t^he U.S. popula- 
^ tion was below the, poverty level it? 1976. Almost 25 million people, a . ♦ 

'4 1 

number larger than the entire population of Canada, did not have' sufficient 
incomes to maintain a nutritionally' adequate diet and otheVmlnimum living 
conditions. Census figures also reveal that while. the incidence of poverty 
steadily and substantially decreased during the 1960's, thus far this trend 
has not continued during the 1970's. Twice during the first seven years of 
thi^ decade the proportion of. low-income persons has risen before it * 
declined, so the net result is that currently the poverty level fs only 
slightly lower than^it was in 1969. Clearly, the" eradication of poverty 
continues* to be one of the major challenges-facing our society.* 

Of course, not all people with low-incomes suffer equally. The degree 
of physical and psychological destruction wrought by poverty varies 
considerably among individuals. For most, however, poverty is a(heavy 
burden - ; much too often it contributes to poor health, broken families, 
unsatisfactory care and education of children,' illegal and violent activities, 
mental illness, and unproductive, unfulfilled lives. 
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U.S. Employment and Training Administration (ETA) programs in job, 
development, vocational trcHninj, basic education, subsidized employment, 
'income maintenance and other services represent some of this country's major 
efforts to help low-income people to improve their lives. There is a limit; 
however, to societal resources for upgrading worker skills' and employabil^ty 
or for helping employers provide more jobs for the disadvantaged. As a 
result, ETA policymakers continue to seek more efficient and effective y 
strategies for combating the employment problems of the poor. 

Choosing among alternative approaches and designing better programs 

requires additional, knowledge about the causes of employment problems/a.iu 

* i ■ . ' / 

the .impact of current efforts. The ETA already has acquired considerable 

knowledge about the many economic, sociological, psychological, political, 
and physical problems that plague low-income workers. More information is 
needed, however, about the complex interrelationships and relative importance 
of the various Societal conditions^ individual characteristics that main- 
tain the low-income position of many workers, and the^personal and structural 
changes that move some of these workers out of poverty. * 

In this study our goal was to learn more about how male poverty-area 
workers' socioeconomic characteristics affect their annual incqmes and their 
annual, hours. of employmentHnemployment, and labor force participation. Re 
searched for new information about the impact that eliminating racial and 
social discrimination, improving employabil Uy, and changing economic insti- 
tutions would have in the struggle to eradicate poverty. We hoped that our 
research findings would lead to recommendations helpful to policymakers: 

1) in determining which employment and training approaches to emphasize; and 

2) in designing improved methods of delivery. 

23 



To achieve these ends, we analyzed the 1970 Census Employment * 
Survey (CES) data (for published data reports see U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1972) on male workers 16 to 64^ years old residing in the poverty 

\ 

areas of St. Louis, San Antonio, and two povarty'areas in Chicago, who were 
employed at leas't one week ijp the 12 months preceding the survey who were 
not in school at any time while not working or looking for work during that 
period and who were not in the Armed Forces... This study employed three 
distinctive computerized techniques— Mul.tiple Classification Analysis (MCA), 
Automatic Interaction Detector (AID), and THAID—to examine the 1970 CES * 
data to obtain predictive values for hypothesized relationships and 'to help 
search for new insights about the forces that cause inefficient utilization 
of the inner-city's manpower. 

The voluminous literature on poverty contains many different ideas * 
about the causes, consequences, and programs for combating this problem. 
Any short summary of this material runs the risk of arbitrariness and 
oversimplification, bjpvertheless, in the rest, of this chapter "we will 
attempt to outline the main ideological themes underlying, the current poverty 

debate as a basis for pointing out the contribution made by our own study to , 

» 

this discourse. 

The remainder«of this report consists of seven chapters. 

Chapter 2, "Previous Research," «pjesents a summary of the results from , 
previous studies that provided the foundation far the hypotheses formulated * 
and tested in this. study. - ' 0 

Chapter 3, "Study Design," describes the samples, area! units, data 
sources, dependent variables, independent variables (predictor^), and 
analytical techniques used in this analyst?. 
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Chapter 4, "Income," begins with a presentation of the hypotheses 
specifying the expected pattern of relationship of^each independent variable 
to the poverty-area workers' annual income levels. Then there is, an analysis 
to determine how well the findings fit, the patterns that were hypothesized. 
Jhe chapter concludes with an interpretation of the various results,. - 

Chapter 5, /Employment," tests a s$jt of hypotheses pertaining to the 
impact of various socioeconomic characteristics on annual hours of employ- 
ment. After evaluating the* findings, we close by offering some tentative 
explanations and predictions. * 

Chapter 6^ "Unemployment," examines the influence of our set of 
^socioeconomic variables on length of unemployment among those pc(yerty-area 
workers who had looked foV work or been on layoff from a job sometime during 
the previous 12 months. A^ndmber of hypotheses are presented and tested. 
An evaluation of/ the results follows/ 

. Chapter 7, "Labor Force Participation," presents the tables for all of 

v 

our findings on this variable, but because these results add little to the 

information and ideas reported ih earlier, chapters they are not described 

• and discussed. We find that* the general effect of adding together' "hou^s 

employed" and "hours unemployed" (the two components of the labor force 

participation variable) is simply to produce a Weaker version of the 

patterns of relationship 'found for the* employment variable as reported in 

Chapter 5. ' / * • 

Chapter 8, "Summary and Policy Recommendations," draws together the 

most important f indings^^roi^the previous chapters. It closes with our; 

.recommendations for courses of action to be undertaken or further empha- . * 
♦ 

sized by the Department of Labor and other government agencies. 
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Culture of Poverty~Mode1 

Many of the current efforts to explain the persistence of poverty'in 
the United States can be divided into two basic intellectual positions: . » 
1) deficiencies in the personal characteristics of the poor lea'd to their 
low status in the society; 2) the disadvantaged position of the lower 
class is brought about by the higher classes preserving their advantages by 

preventing^ greater sharing of the available jobs, power, and wealth. 

... ■ * * " 

In recent year's, the "culture of poverty" model has been* a popular 

m * " 

justification for the position that the -poor are poor through. their own 
lack of ability and initiative. According to this view, the ^or differ 
from the rest of society not only in .income, but also in their values, 
beliefs, and norms (see, for example, Lewis, 1959, 1966; Moynihan, 1965; , 
W. B. Miller, 1958; and Matza, a966). Members of this virtually autonomous 
subculture of poverty develop personality defects and deviant habit • 
patterns that keep them trapped in a cycle of frequent unemployment, low 
income^ and hopelessness. This lower-class subculture becomes self- 
generating because the process of early socialization into the sys#em 

' • . . y ' 

inhibits behavior that might lift the individual out of poverty. The 
model assumes that by the time a child reaches age six or seven his value- 
attitude system and response pattern is virtually set for life, Consequently, 
slum-culture children enter school with a fixed sense of resignation or 
fatalism and an inability to put off satisfaction of immediate* desires in 
order to prepare for the future.- These social -psychological inadequacies 
become linked with low educational motivation, inadequate planning and 
training for a job, absence of personal* "contacts," ineffective job-seeking 
methods, and aVejection of the "work ethic" and work-related behavior 
patterns. . 
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Thus, in contrast to the 19th Century negative stereotype^ of the poor, 
" this description does Aiot. emphasize* the disparaging i'dea of individual 
responsibility being associated With these character weaknesses. Instead, 
it is the subculture that creates these differences. '» < 

As a^result of the work inhibitions of the poor, they are prevented 
from getting and holding the good jobs that are presumed to be available 
in, our affluent society. One might argue that there are never enough 
adequately-paying*, jobs to go around. But according to the culture of 
poverty , model , developing a large number of new positiohs would not be 
a sufficient solution as long as the poor continue to hold their. oTd 

values. v . "* 

V . ■ 

Therefore, the conclusion from this thesis is that the lower class 

X 

must be assimilated into working-qlass or middlerclass patterns of thinking 

and behavior -before poverty can disappear. This cannot be 'done, however, 
(by the individual on his own. Agencies in the larger society are required 
*to resocialize the disadvantaged through Tocial work, psychiatry, and 

education. In addition, vocational training is necessary to provide the 

low-income workers with salable skijls. 

- Structural Model 

Contrasted with the culture of poverty explanation is the position that 
poverty results from depriving certain people access to the opportunity 
structure of the larger society. (For example see BTuestOne, Murphy, and 
Stevenson, 1973; D. Mi Gordon, 1972; Liebow, 1967; Van Til, 1973.) 
According to this view, personality flaws and cultural differences are .not 
the basic determinants of poverty. Tjie poor share the conventional values 
of American society such a? high educational and occupational attainment, 
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but as a result of situational restrictions they are unable to reach these ■< 

i 

goals. 

«. 

Thus, low-income workers remain in poverty, not as a result of their 
values, but rather because of institutional banners that prevent them from 
obtaining employment in the central or core economy where high capital-labor 
ratios, .high* profits, favorable government policies, and relatively strong 
unionization predominate. Those without status or power (often because of 
racism) are kept out of these jobs because a low-skilled laboring class is 
required to do the dirty, boring, irregular, low-paying jobs presently 
structured into our economy. Social myths that the culture of poverty 
causes irreparable damage to the personalities of low-income workers serve 
the important function of justifying the inequalities in the economic 
system* 

Herbert Gans (1972) argues that in addition to filling the undesirable 
jobs, the poor serve a number of other functions for^ affluent groups. For 
example, poverty creates jobs for a number of occupations and professions 
that serve the i^oor or shield the rest of the population from them. Alsp, 
the poor buy goods that others do not want (day-old bread, fruit, and 
vegetables; second-hand clothes; deteriorating automobiles; slum housing) 
and thus prolong their econonflc usefulness. 

Gans recognizes that poverty also has many dysfunctions for the 
prosperous classes (such as paying higher taxes to support welfare programs), 
but he doubts that they outweigh the functions. Poverty persists because 
the functional alternatives would require the. rich to give i^p some of their 
income andpower— something they are unlikely to do— and the poor alone do 
not have enough power to change the system of social stratification. 

Rodman (1963) suggests that many of the disadvantaged may hold 
middle-class values and at the same time develop alternative values to fit 
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their particular conditions of economic deprivation and social dishonor. 
Behavior defined as deviant from the middle-class point, of view is not 
stigmatized within the lower class, for it represents practical responses 
to the denial of cultural and economic resources by the structure and 
processes of the larger society. In c act,, Rodman believes that deviant and 
revolutionary behavior would be more pronounced among lower-class people if 
they did not continue to be partially committeed to conventional standards. 

In summary, the structuralists argue that the fault lies not in the 

0 

victims, but in the system. If the poor were given the opportunity to 
obtain steady employment at adequate wages, their behavior would come to 
resemble €fia£"of the solid working-class. and middle-class populations. 
Satisfactory employment for the low-income workers will not become available, 
however, unless the whole society is radically altered and a redistribution 
of resources is apcompl ished. Inasmuch as the higher social classes are 
unwilling to share their advantages, these changes can come about only 

V 

through succession to power by leaders of the poor. 
Eclectic Model 

Clearly, the culture of poverty and structural models contain many 
differences in view point. There are writers, however, who do not judge 
these models to be in complete opposition to each other. Some formulations 
incorporate certain propositions from both of these theories. Charles 
Valentine (1968: 141-147) has summarized some ideas from the literature that 
are, ip part, a synthesis of the culture of poverty and structural formula- 
tions. This eclectic model proposes that some of the cultural patterns of 
the lower class are different while others follow the norms, and values of the 
middle class or the total system. Moreover, the extent and character of 
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those subcultural patterns that are different vary from one ethnic or 
racial group to another. The poverty subcultures*-, like those of other 
"subsocieties, include not only disabling elements, but"also healthy positive 
characteristics that represent creative adaptations to the conditions of 
de^Drivation. Historical antecedents as well as contemporary forces have 
brought about the structural conditions and subcultural patterns of the 
poor. These determinants vary from one ethnic, racial, or regional group to 
another, but generally a number of variables are involved, often including 
sqjpe-from both the structural and culture of poverty models. 

According to this eclectic model, efforts to help the poor will 
"require more or less simultaneous, mutually reinforcing changes in three 
areas-: increases in the resources- actually available to the poor; 
alterations of the total social structure; and, changes in some subcultural 
patterns" (Valentine, 1968: 143). 

t 

Social scientists with an eclectic perspective have different opinions 
about the relative impact on poverty 'of subcultural disabilities versus - 
structural inequities. For example, Valentine's personal view is that - 
subcultural d.rects are part of the problem, but that structured inequali- 
ties are the principal proDlem. 

One can take essentially a structural perspective and still include 
individual weaknesses of the poor as part of the model. This structural 
position, stresses that the larger social system directly and indirectly 
causes many other disadvantages for the poor in addition to blockage of 
good job" opportunities. These -other disadvantages include situational 
and individual conditions that dlso could prevent workers from obtaining 
satisfactory employment. Examples of such factors are insufficient formal 
education and job training, poor health care, inadequate housing, 
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inaccessibility to employment sites, inaccurate and incomplete job 
information, and inability to migrate to other communities that have 
better job opportunities. - 

Thus, while some of these disadvantages may also stem, in part, 
from the social -psychological components of the culture of poverty 
(different values, norms, sentiments, perceptions, beliefs, attitudes), 
this is not necessarily the case. Some. low- income workers probably have 
the personality characteristics that are needed to achieve employment 
success (ambitious, work-oriented, etc.), but the social system may 
generate a number of situational constraints <md personal disabilities for 
.the poor- that prevent them from being able to. obtain good jobs. Some of 
these objective (non-social psychological) factors may be interrelated and 
become part of a vicious circle, in which each factor acts on the ptljea in 
such a way as to help preserve the low-income worker's inferior position* in 
the social structure. Efforts to break this kind of a poverty cycle would 
attempt to make individual as well ,as structural changes, but they would not 
try to "resocialize" or change an individual's personality. 

In this study the entire focus -is on objective socioeconomic 
variables. «• These, variables measure some of ' the differences among poveW- 
area workers.. in their personal traitiT? experiences, situations, and 
behavior patterns, Some of these, differences may have their origjn in the 
workers' ^early socialization experienced, but this area of analysis is beyond 
the scbpe»of our study. Thus, while- some of our variables may be interrelated 

' * « * ' * • 

with 'the* social-psychological forces proposed by the^ culture of poverty 
theory, none of our variables directly measures any of these phenomena. We 
haye exanfined the relationship of these socioeconomic variables not only to' 



the poverty-area workers 1 irtcopie levels, but also to their employment rates, 
unemployment levels, and their total labor force participation rates. 



Chapter 2 ' 
PREVIOUS RESEARCH 

In this chapter we will summarize the results from previous studies that 
provided a basis for the hypotheses formulated and tested in this study. The 
number of specific hypothesized relationships included ir> our analyses is rather 
sizable. Consequently, we will not present a complete review of the literature 
pertafning to^each hypothesis, as this would produce a voluminous report. * We 

9 

will, however," introduce the main findings and ideas that are linked with our 
study. v ' 

Race and Ethnicity . ' 

It is well-known that black, and Spanish-origin workers (who may be of any 
race, but in most cases are white) in .this country have less employment success 
and lower incomes than white, Anglo workers. White male workers generally t 
experience higher participation in the labor force than nonwhite men (Bowen and 
Finegan, 1966; Cohen, et al ., 1*970: 28-30). Mooney's (1967: 107-109) study of 
poverty areas found higher labor force participation (LFP) rates for poor non- 
white males than for poor white males; but part of the reason was that the 
white poor population contained a larger proportion of persons irj the retire- 
ment years (65 and older). In addition, the white poor may have greater employ- 
ment disabilities than their black counterparts, because some workers in the 
latter group experience unemployment solely as a result of discrimination. 
Hill (1971, Table 3) also found higher LFP for the black, poor than the white 
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poor. For the nonppor,* however, whites had a higher rate than blacks. 

Mexican-American male workers in the Southwest have a lower LFP . 
rate than Anglos (Grebler; et al . , 1970: 20-21),«and foreign-born 
Mexican Americans experience still lower LFP levels than Mexican Americans 
of native parentage (Grebler, et al . , 1970: 206)\ In the urban areas of 
the Southwest in 1960, Mexican Americans had a slightly higher LFP rate 
than nonwhites (Grebler, et al . , 1970: ^206). 

U.S. Bureau of 'the Census (1975a; 12-13) figures for the nation reveal 
thai the 1973 medial income of $5,113^ for -black males was 60 percent of 
the median income of $8,453' for white males (up from 57 percent in 1967). 

TV 

The ratio of black to white median income was a little higher for black 

males who worked year-round full-time. In 1 973 the ntedian income of 

$7,953 for black workers was 67 percent of the median income of $11,800 

for comparable white male workers (up from 64 percent in 1967). 

Spanish-origin workers 1 incomes. also fall far below average. For 

« * ■ 

example, in Y973 the national mediap income forVll families with malje 

heads was $12,847, but for Spanish-origin families with male heads it 

was only $9,817 (U.S. Burfeau of the Census, 1975c: Table 17). The ranking 

of Spanish-origin income relative to black income fluctuates according 

to the areal unit examined. The national median income figure cff $9,551 

for black families with male heads was $266 below ^the comparable Spanish- . 

origin figure. On the other hand, the metropolitan central city 1973 

figures were reversed: the Spanish-origin families averaged $9,847 while the 

black families averaged $10,641 . Of course, these differences tn income 

between the*t;wo groups may reflect, in part, differences in the proportion 

of families with multiple earners. 
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Other differences associated with being black or of Spanish-origin 
are considered in conjunction with some of the variables discussed below. 
Rural versus Urban Background 

Contrary to the beliefs of many public leaders and citizens, studies 
indicate that African workers who migrate frorry:ountry to city generally 
improve their socioeconomic standing (Blau and Duncan, 1967; Lansing and 
Morgan, 1967; Price, 1969). Even the poorest Vural -to-urban migrants are 
able to surpass financially the level of rural^pnmi grants of identical 
age, educational level, and race (Blevins, 1971). > 

1% has been found, however, that rur^] migrants to small towns are 
mor$ successful in achieving y ^ / higher socioeconomic standing than are 
migrants to the large cities (Blau and Duncan, 1967; Riegfcr,' 1972). And 
while even the poorest miaHsnts to the city, make some gains, ,they stilT 
find many barriers in the ghetto that prevent satisfactory employment 
(Schwarzweller, et aT . , 1971: *123-124). 

■ i 

When the occupational status of males raised on the farm is compared 
with the status achieved by males with nonfarm backgrounds the statistics 
reveal that the latter group is more successful (Reiss, et al . , 1961). 
The differences in achievement levels of the two groups appear to be 
caused by differences in their educational attainments (Blau and Duncan, 
1 967 : N 290-292; Halter, 1968; Hathaway, et al ;, 1968: 150). . 

Featherman's (1-971) research suggests that residential background 
affects the socioeconpmic achievements of metropolitan workers in the , 
following way. A white male with farm or rural rearing rather than an 
urban background is more likely to start out with two serious handicap^ 
(1) a father with a relatively low occupational status; and (2)*a large 
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number of brothers' and/or sisters. These constraints lower the rural 
male's educational attainment, which, in turn, inhibits his occupational 
success. Featherman's (1971: 107) results show that "when the father's 
occupational status, size of the family of origin, and years of schooling 
completed are controlled statistically, the residential variable has no 
direct, net effects on successive occupational and income career achievements* 

Duncan (National Manpower Conference, 1968: 100) argues th&t a majority 
of the farm migrants (not including racial and. ethnic minority populations 
and Appalachian whites) in the city actually do "better than the urban 
native, providing you consider urban natives who are comparatively disadvan- 
taged in terms of socioeconomic status of their families. 11 

..flitchey's (1974) study of urban poverty and residential background 
revealed that whjte rural-urban migrants to central cities are living under 
poverty conditions more often than white indigenous urbanites^ However, 
poverty decreases among white rural-urban migrants as duration of central 
cjty residence increases. Additionally, poverty is lower among rural 
-irifgrants with urban experience prior to their current residence, s But for 
blacks, Ritchey found that rural -urban migrants to the central city and 
the* central city population of urban origin have similar rates of poverty. 
He suggests that the impact of rural origin in retarding achievement 
(beyond the poverty level) is preempted by the handicap, of beinc^black. 
Further support for his 'interpretation is provided by the lack of ainV 
association between duration of urban residence ancl poverty for blacks. 

Some* other studies, however, suggest that at least Southern rural 
blacks who migrate to Northern and WesteVn cities are more successful than 
the blacks who were -born and raised in these cities. (For ease of 
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presentation the term "North" will also include the West in the rest of 
« 

the discussion on this group of studies,) 4n 1970, 32 percent of all 

blacks living 1n the North were of Southern birth, and. in 1960 the 

majority of black adults ip the North were originally Southerners. " Black 

v migrants from the South are quite likely to have come from a farm or small 

town while most Northern-born blacks have always lived in cities. Despite 

the widely held assumption during the 1960's that a disproportionate number 

of Southern migrants to the North were on welfare, several studies (after 
« 

st^dard demographic cqntrols are applied and in some cases even without 
such controls) report higher unemployment and welfare r^tes for Northern- 

4 

born blacks (see Tables 34 and 37 in Bowles, et al . , 1973, as well as the 
findings in Bacon, 1971; festers, 1972; .Cutright, 1974; Long, 1974;. Long 
and Heltmanj 1975). 

Research by Lieberson and Wilkinson (1976: 199-224) drawn from 1960 
census data shows that Southern-born black males living in the North have 
higher LFP rates than Northern blacks of Northern origin, despite the fact 
that the latter men have mo^e years of schooling and some tendency to be 
in higher-status occupations. Compared with the Southern migrants, the 
Northern, men have a lower proportion^who were ever married, and if married, 
fewer hav^their wives present. For male workers, family stability is 
associated with higher LFP. But even after this advantage is taken into 
account, the work rates for the Southern migrants are generally higher 
than those for) the Northern-born blacks. Despite the educational and 
occupational advantages enjoyed by florthern-born blacks, Lieberson and 
Wilkinson find that there is virtually no difference in income between 
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the Northerners -and the migrants from the South. In fact, among" those 

with relatively little education (controlling for age and occupatiop&l 

differences), Southern migrants earn considerably more than Northerners. 

This type of evidence on mi grant-nonmi grant differences in the North 

is reflected in the 1974 Manpower Repbrt of the President which suggests 

that: * 

. . . the problems of blacks in big cities are more than just the 
adjustment -problems of immigrants. Rather, it appears that the 
high rates of Unemployment and withdrawl from the labor force on 
the part of.blacks in the North arise as* much from conditions^™ 
northern cities as from conditions in the rural South. The 
solution to these problems, therefore, seems to lie in the 
northern cities themselves. Manpower programs directed at these 
urban dilemmas will have to grapple with the apparent "adjustment" 
^oblems of ^rionmi grants a,s well as migrants, (U.S. Office of the 
President, 1974: 98). A 

The literature is contradictory regardingVhe attitudes of white rural - 
bred manual workers toward working in urban industry and the resulting 
Consequences for thiir labor force participation rates. One position is 
that rural people leave their homes and obtain work in the city only because 
tffe technological atnd economic changes in agriculture have forced them off 
of the farms and out of the small towns. Having been socialized for a 
rural environment, they find urban factory. life restrictive, bureaucratized, 
and alienating, ^with the result that they are frequently absent from work 
and unemployed (Mayo, 1945). srs* 

A second position hypothesizes that rural people, when given the . 

* K * 

opportunity, happily leave their home communities to obtain employment . 
in urban industry. They feel that the gains they make in income and leisure 
time tar outweigh the advantages (e.g., work autonomy) they lose by giving 
up farm employment (Schwartzweller, e t a! ., 1971). Consequently, they are 
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willing to adapt to the discipline and other dimensions of the factory 
social system, .quickly becoming reliable, committed workers with low 
absentee rates and unemployment rates, comparable in accomodation to , 
the levels achieved by urban-reared employees. (Form, 1971; Whyte, 1955: 
42.) 

* * 

Schwarzwsller and his associates (1971) have shown that white rural- 
to-urban migrar^'from Appalachia are able to make, the personality and 
social adjustments to an industrial work environment because of the. 
assistance of a supportive kin network and considerable knowledge of the 
job situation they will" be facing. However, even among these migrants 
of modest educationa.1 and income background there is a class structure-, 
and those of higher social status are able to achieve greater, occupational 

1 

success. . < * 

Education and Race • . 

As indicated in some of the discussion on farm-nonfarm background, 
educational attainment is often an important predictor of occupational 
•sitcess. Its influence, however, can be altered by various conditions. 
For blacks, labor market success does not correspond very closely to'* 
variations in relative educational attainments (Bergmann and L'yle, 1970; 
Friedlander— cited in <J.S. Office of the President, 1971: 93;- 
Taylor, 1968; Michelsonr 1968, 1969; Weiss, 1970). Hanoch (1967) found 
that blacks universally realized lower income returns from, education 
than whites and that these returns were negligible for the 9-11 years 
of school category. Harrison's (1971, 1972) data shewed low or insigni- 
ficant income returns from education for blacks outside of as well as in* 



the ghetto, while ghetto and nonghetto whites, i,n contrast, realized 
significant returns to educational investment. Increases in educational 
attainment bring lower income gains for Mexican Americans in the Southwest 
than for Angles, and the income differential tends to widen as educational 
attainment increases (Grebler, et a!. , 1970:, 19-20). However, Mexican- 
American male workers have higher earnings than blacks, when controlling 
for educational 'attainment. In other words, the same amount of schooling 

has paid.off better for Mexican Americans than for blacks. 

* • * - 

Bowen aind Finegan (1966) discovered a positive relation between years 

■* • - - * 

of school and. labor force participation for both "whites and nonwhites, but 

1 '' 

the level was lower for nonwhites than for whites. In a study by Hill 
(1971) both white and nonwhite nonpoor males (family heads, 25-54 years 
old who worked at least one week during ttie previous year) exhibited a 
positive relationship between educational attainment and LFP, For poor 
males, however, it was a, different situation. The whites showed a positivi 
relationship between years of. schooling arid LFP up to grade 8 only. Afttfr 
this .level, LFP decreased. For the black poor, years of schooling did [ 
not have a significant effect on Vabor force participation at all ♦ 

/ Blau and Duncan's (1967: 210) analysis indicated that educational 
attainment led to greater upward mobility for white males than fot black 
males (except college-educated blacks). 
Education and the Dual Labor Market 

The existence of a dual labor market which stratifies* workers int^o 
primary and secondary jobs is an important reason why greater attainment 

.does not always lead to higher income. In contrast to primary jobs, 



secondary jobs are ihose in which practically no skill is required. They 
are not a part of a structured system of upward mobility. They provide low \ 
pay, may be part-year and/or part-time, non7union, and have few, if any , * ' ^ 
frinjge benefits. (For a summary and discussion of dual labor market theory 
see Gordon, 1972: Chapter 4; also see Bluestone, et al . , 1973; Chapter 2.) 
Gordon (1971: Chapters 3 and 5) found that increases in educational attain- 
ment'provide little or no increases in income to, secondary workers throughout 
their careers. For .workers in these jobs, education "m^JfTes little 
difference, either in their manifest productivities or in their (negligible) 
chances for promotion (Gordon, 1972: 117)." A detailed description of the. 
dynamics of the secondary labor market with respect to black workers is 
presented by Liebow (1967). 

V 

Education and Personality 



Some writers believe ^hat those ^rfio do better in school, and therefore 
end up with more years of schooling may fare better in the labor market, not 
primarily as a result of their educational achievement but because they have 
the personalities most suitable to certain kinds of jobs in large organiza-^j 
tions .( Berg , o , 1969; Glntis, v 1969 and 1971; Gordon, 1972: 121). Gordon (1972: 
121) suggests that "since" ic is presumably much more difficult to change 
personality structures than to change rearding scores, one cannot very blithely 

assume that increasing the educational achievements of the poor will 

» • * 

automatically increase their incomes. 11 (See the study by Purcell and 
Cavanagh, 1972, for a description of the social adjustment problems 
experienced by black employees in primary jobs). , • ,\ 

Education and Age 

It js well known that older men and youths supply less labor than prime- 
age workers (Cohen et al . , 1970: 28-31). Research on the relationship of 



education to age shows that youths who graduate from high school participate 
more than nongraduates even with controls on age (Cohen, et al . , 1970: 147). 
Prime-age males (25-54 years) with higher educational achievement are more 
likely to be Employed than those with ajower educational level, but there is 
not a great deal of difference between those in educational categories 9-11 
years of school on up the scale (Bowen and Finegan, 1966). Finding that 
well-educated workers are less likely to reduce their labor force participa- 
tion with age., Cohen and his colleagues (1970; 145) suggest that the well- 
educated are less likely to have outdated skills, be unable to meet the 
physical requirements of their work, or have a desire to quit their type of 
work role. 

MDTA-Institutional Training 

An institutional training program was initiated by the Manpower 
Development Training Act of 1962 to assist workers who had been displaced' 
by technplogical .change. In time, however, it was altered to include those 
who were disadvantaged and .who would be able to benefit from training 
(Twentieth Century Fund, 1971: 116-117). Because we have postulated 
hypotheses about the effectiveness of job training programs on^orkers who 
were interviewed in 1970-71, our discussion about the effectiveness of job- 
training programs refers particularly to the years preceding the Census- 
^niployment Survey. 

^ During the 1960's the MDTA training program was able to help some 
groups more than others. For example, institutional training generally led 
to higher labor force participation and income levels for whites than for 
nonwhites (Gurin, 1970: Table 51; Levitan and Mangup, 1967: Part 2; Mangum, 
1968: 93-104). 
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Sometimes those who had higher income levels before becoming 
unemployed and being retrained experienced a decrease in income immediately 
after training because they started at the bottom of the ladder in the new 
job (Mangum, 1968: 10Z)^ — 

Some have argued that MDTA institutional training had no direct effect 
on raising wages (Main, 1968), occupational status {Doeringer, et al , , 
1969; Harrison, 1972), or labor force participation (Thurow, 1968), For 
example, there is evidence that participants in the programs were a 
select group~*the cream of the unemployed— and therefore were more likely 
to, show success anyway (Somers, 1968), Sol le (1968: 225) saw the main 
benefit of training as facilitating a rapid return to gainful employment 
rather than upgrading the employment level. In other words, its main 
function was as a screening device. (See Hammermesh, 1971; Page, 1964 
Solie, 1968; Somers, 1968; and Mangum, 1967 for serious .questions raised , 
about the relevance of early studies -that seemed to show in cost-benefit 
terms that training was successful. See Sewell* 1967; Ri bl ch / 1968; 
Mills, 1968; and Goldfarb, 1969 for methodological questions about the 
usefulness of cost-benefit analysis for these purposes. See Wachtel, 
1971; and Harrison, 1972 for political factors which may have caused 
some of the ineffectiveness of institutional training programs in raising 
incomes.) 

Doeringer and his associates (1969) found in their study of some 
programs in Boston that training was most successful when the "program 
was tied directly to a particular job upon graduation. 

9 
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General experience and specific on-the-joh-trairling (OJT) are viewed 
by some writers as important for raising a worker's* marginal productivity 
(Becker, 1964; Mincer, 1962, 1971; Reder, 1969; Rosen, 1971; and Thurow, 
1969), and increased productivity, theoretically, should help to raise 
a workers employability and Income. Mangum (1968: 96-97) found that 
disadvantaged workers (black and white) who received MDTA on-the-job 
training had higher labor force participation rates,, than those disadvantaged 
workers\(thout OJT. . They also showed higher LFP rates than those who had 
MDTA institutional training (Mangum, 1968: 96-97). 

Doeringer and Pi ore (1971: 200) argue that OJT is more effective 
than institutional training because OJT gives tfje worker a direct link 
to a job. The structure of the internal labor market makes it difficult 
for workers outside the enterprise to gain direct access to many jobs 
utilizing skills they have been trained to perform (Doeringer and Piore, 
1971 : 200). Unfortunately, tt has been difficult to get; more advantageous 
OJT and work experience for disadvantaged workers '(Cohn, 1971; Freedman, 
1969; and" Shelley, 1970). Separate promotion ladders for whites and non- 
whites is often the case (Alexander, 1970: 25). And OJT does not increase 
the productivity nor the income of a disadvantaged worker if he continues 
to work in'the secondary labor market (Gordon, 1971 and. 1972: 123-124), , 

In December, 1973, the MDTA was superceded by the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) which is an effort to decentralize 
'manpower program resources and operations to State and local prime 
sponsors. CETA is based on the premise that. State and local prime 
sponsors can respond more effectively than the National Government to 
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the needs of individuals and communities within their jurisdictions.. 
Currently, however, the Federal responsibility for assisting in these 
efforts has not diminished. For example, title III of CETA makes pro- 
vision for the Department of Labor to provide additional manpower services 
for certain disadvantaged groups that are in particular need of these 
services, including Indians, migrants, youth, offenders, persons of 
.limited English-speaking ability, older workers, and others (U.S. Office 
of ttft. President, 1975: 84-87). 

Duping 1974 the shifting of fftle I program responsibilities from the 

<S ■ 

National level to State and local governments had not generated any dramatic 
changes in the "mix" of manpower services from that existing under previous 
legislation. Early enrollment trends indicated that substantial proportions 
of title I participants had entered institutional training and work- 
.experience programs, rather than OJT or public service employment (U.S. 

Office of the President, 1975: 80-81). V 

* » 
Job Corps 1 , ' 

Thq Jobs Corps program was initiated by the Economic Opportunity Act 

of 1964* but now it is operated directly by the Department of Labor under 

CETA's title IV (U.S. Office of the President, 1975: 98rl00). This is a job 

i training and basic-education program that focuses on young people who 

are. very poor, unemployed or underemployed, and poorly educated. A 

majonity of the enrollees come from broken homes and have lived in sub- 

standard housing, _ In 1971 Levi tan and Taggart (Twentieth Century Fund, 

1971: 118) wrote: 

Follow-up, studies suggest that gains in earnings of former 
enrollees (white and black) were slight in comparison with a 
control group and that thr incidence of unemployment among the 
blacks was, not noticeably affected by the Job Corps experience. 



In 1974 the Department of Labor figures show that 94 percent of all 
Job Corps terminees available for placement received jobs or other types 
of placements (e.g., returned to regular schoolwork* qualified for other 
training programs, or entered into the Armed Forces) (U.S. Office of the 
President, 1975: 99). Because the Job Corps goals include noneconomic 
outcomes (e.g., responsible habits of health and nutrition, educational 
achievement, social attitudes, and self-confidence), the program cannpt be 
judged simply in respect to the terminees 1 short-run gains in earnings • The 
noneconomic effects of the program on Job Corps enrollees are now being 
' evaluated for the Department of Labor by a private research firm (IKS, Office 
of the President, 1975: 100). 
Neighborhood Youth Corps 

Like Job Corps, the Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) program was initiated 
under the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 but is now administered by the 
Pepartment of Labor. This program provides work for sixteen and seventeen 
year old dropouts or youth without jobs for the summer who comes from poor 
families. These jobs generally have been in the public or nonprofit sector, 
menial and unattractive, at low wages, with few opportunities for advance- 
ment, and with little basic education provided to improve the employabil ity 
of the participants (Twentieth Century Fund, 1971: 119-123). There is 
little evidence that these NYC programs contribute significantly^to 
increasing the employabil ity of the participants. Tjiis is not surprising, 
however, since the main goal of this program has been "to keep youths off 
the street until opj&rtunities or responsibilities, increase with age" 
(Twentieth Century Fund, 1971: 123). It is not likely, therefore, that 
this program »<ould lead to higher income or labor force participation for 
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participants over nonpartici pants. In the. long run,, however, will they 
have gained positive work habits and job experience references that might 
help them? / 
Age_ / 

As. males move through the life-cycle their income and employment " 
levels reflect the transition into the world of work and then later into 
retirement. National figures show that young males (16 to 19 years) have 
the lowest incomes (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1975a: Table 53). Incomes 

0 

rise steadily during young adulthood (20 to 34 years) and reach their' 
peak during the middle years (35 to 54 years). Over the next ten years 
incomes begin to decline, but for men who are still year-round, full-time 
workers the decrease is not very great. Then, of course, . the figures for 
age 65 and older show a sharp drop as most men in this category are retired. 
Employment levels among older male workers are higher than among' 

younger males, but they are still lower than among* prime-age men (see 

l 

Van Til, 1973: Chapters 3, 5, and 6). Also, long-terjn unemployment is more 
common among older men (U.S. .'Office of the President, 1970: 238, Table A-20) 
Marriage and Family Size > 

The responsibility of^ipporting a family would appear to provide at> 
incentive for higher labor force participation. (According to Orshansky's 
(1969) study, each member added to a family increased a family's poverty, 
threshold by about $500 v .) Indeed, labor force participation is higher for 
married than nonmarried males (Boweh and Finegan, 1966: 573-575; Cohen, 
et al. , 1970: 144). The average total-income for married males with 
wife present, is higher than the average for males not living with any 
/ 
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relatives (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1975a: Table 52). This difference, 
however, is influenced by differences in age composition (si/igle males 'are 
more likely to be young or old than in the prime working "years). In 1970, 
in 54 percent of the black husband-wife. families and 38 percent of the 
white husband-wife families working wives *alsq contributed to their family 
incomes (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1975a: 5, 7). 

Goodwin (1972: 115-116), found that outer-city black families who had 

made it out of the ghetto, often were able to. do so only because of the 

, *< * . 

joint income of husband and wife: 

-*» 

The husbands, with only a tenth grade education on the average, 
are working at jobs that are not much different from those of 
men . . . still in the ghetto. The outer-city blacks, however, 
despite having a -high level of insecurity common to poor blacks, 
have stayed on Their jobs. And most important, they have stayed 
married to women Who on the average have an eleventh grade 
education ?and bring in almost 30 percent of the family income 
(Goodwin, 1972: J16). 

.According to Hill's (1971: 386) findings there is a positive 

relationship betwee^ educational level of the wife and the labor force 

participation of white male family heaajs (poor and nonpoor), but no signi- 

ficant relationship for black family, heads. Since theevidence is that a 

wife increases her labor market activity with increases in educational 

attainment (Cohen, et al . , 1970: 77-81), Hill suggests that for white * 

families the husband's and wife's labor market activity are complementary. 

, For blacks, on the other hand, Hill believes that education of the wife does 

not affect the head's supply of labor, in part, because the black husband's 

and wife's labor market activity are substitute's (i.e., the more the wife 

works the less the husband works, and vice versa). 

Cohen and associates (1970: 143) found that the contribution' to 

family income by other family members or from sources other than the 

* ' *• 

worker's wages or salary (which they refer to as FILOW) exerts a negative 
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effect on the labor force participation af adult men; however, the, effect 
was greater for single than for married men. (Of course, the cause- 
effect relationship could also be 1n the opposite direction: when LFP 
for an adult male worker decreases, other family members Increase their . 
LFP.) They also discovered that high FILOW reduced hours supplied* by 
youths, with young blacks decreasing their participation more than young 
whites did as FILOW moved from the low to middle categories. They report 
that "this finding is consistent with the relative income hypothesis in 
that the middle-income black may feel richer than a middle^income white 
'because of the higher relative position attained within his community. 
Most earlier studies did not find a negative income effect on youth 
participation because of the lack of proper controls on other variables" 
(Cohen, et ah , 1970: 143-144). , 

For the nonpoor, Hill (1971: 383-387) found that family size is related 
to labor force participation in a positive direction and linear relation- 
ship. Family size seemed to be a more important explanatory variable foj 
black than for white nonpoor heads. According to Hill, this difference 
may result because whites have more assets and capital income to substitute 
for additional labor force participation* For poor family heads (both 
white and black) labor force participation increased at a decreasing rate 
as the number of dependents Increased. Hills 1 coefficients indicate that 
an additional dependent in a poor family leads to a larger increase in the 
poor head's labor force participation than it does for the nonpoor. Here 
again, the difference may be an indication that the poor have no capital 
Income and few assets to use in place of labor income. 
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Mexican 'Americans have more children per family than Anglos and nonwhites, 
with the result that they have a lower income per person than nonwhites, even 
though nonwhite family heads often hava lower earnings than Mexican Americans 
(Grebler, et aj ., 1<$0: 15-17, 19-20). ' 

Job-Seeking Methods • • % 

It appears that some disadvantages are not a product per se of one's 
background or skills, but, instead, result from having inadequate information 

* ■ 

(McCall, 1970) and using ineffective job-seeking methods. A'study by 
Sheppard andBelitsky (1966) suggests that unemployed blue-collar workers who 
ask friends and relatives as their principal job-seeking method are most 
successful at finding a new job. (See Schwartzwe^ler, et al :, 1971, for a 
description of this process with respect to rural -to-urba.. „.i grants from 
Appalachia.) Unions ranked second in effectiveness, but the number using them 
to obtain jobs was small. The State Employment Service and direct application 
to the company followed in ranking, but they were far* less effective than 
using friends and relatives. Checking newspapers as a, principle job-seeking 
method was found to be least effective of the major job-seeking techniques. 

Blacks used friends and relatives more than whites did in the Sheppard 

C 

and Belitsky study. Blacks also used welfareand similar organizations more 
frequently than did whites. 

Some argue, however, that black unemployment does not result at all from 
a. lack of information about jobs. Instead, a realistic appraisal of the 
paucity of actual opportunities effectively limits the search of a majority 
of blacks (Gordon, 1972; Kidder, 1968). 
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Doeringer and his associates (1969). concluded from their Boston study 
that the neighborhood job information and referral centers were providing 
the disadvantaged with information they were already getting through 
"informal" channels, and therefore were not improving the employment 
prospects of those jn the ghetto. N 
Health 

Obviously, poor health is more likely to lower a worker's employment 
and income level than is good^teal^ (1962: 130) suggests that 

while there are many interrelations between the two, good health care, 
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just like a good education, can be viewed as an investment, and that 

often the income return on investment irr health is mistakenly, attributed 

# 

to" educatTdria^ (197.1: 383) provides some evidence for 

the hypothesis that the inability to finance adequate health care is likely 
to cause. the poor to lose more time from work for reason^ of ill health 
than the nonpoor. For both white and nonwhite male workers, health problems 
had a negative effect on the labor force participation of those in the 
poor category, while for nonpoor workers, health problems were not a- 
significant independent determinant of labor force participation. 
• Occupation J 

The common assumption that white-collar workers earn more and are 
unemployed less than blue-collar and service workers is generally supported 

by the national statistics, but there is one major exception. U.S. Bureau of 

* ^ ■ 

the Census (1975a: Table 59 and 69) figures for male workers show, as 

^ expected, that professionals and managers receive the highest incomes, 
but next in ranking are craftsmen and kindred workers. Next are sales and 
clerical workers followed by operatives, service workers, and nonfarm 
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laborer^. Farmers and farm laborers have the lowest levels. 

A similar picture appears for unemployment rates of experienced workers 
in the various occupational categories. According to Current Population 
Survey figures for 1970 (U.S. Office of the President, 1975: 235, Table A-21)', 
professionals and managers had the lowest rates and farmers and farm 
laborers came next. Craftsmen and kindred workers had slightly lower rates 
than sales and cleHcal workers. Service workers followed next, and 
operatives and nonfarm laborers had the highest percentage unemployed. 
Industry . 

We have already discussed how the problem of poverty relates to the 
imperfect labor market in our society. Differences in wage rates are, 
notT simpTy due to differences in the skills and competencies of the wor1< 
force and the information available, to job-seekers. Some of the differences 
in earnings result from differences among industries in their ability to 
pay adequate wages. A^ result o* institutional barriers to mobility, 
certain workers are forced to remain in the low-wage industries primarily 
because of their race, se^c, class, or age rather than because of their 
skills, work attitudes, arid other human capital factors. 

Using data from the 1967 Survey of Economic Opportunity, Blues tone, 
Murphy, and Stevenson (1973; 192-1 93 > Table A-14) present the following 
national rankings of industries according to the percentages of low-wage 
white and black workers within each industry: 
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White Males 

Industry Percent of 

Industry 
Low-Wage 

Communication t 4.6 

Mining * 7.7 

Public Administration 12.9 

Manufacturing Durables 14.1 

Utilities and Sanitary 14.3 

Transportation * 15.4 

Finance, Insurance and .. 16.V 

Real Estate 

Construction 18.7 

Manufacturing Non-Durables 21.1 

Wholesale Trade 21.3 

Business and Repair Service 26.8 

Professional and, Related 27.6 

Retail Trade 40.6 

. Personal Service • 44.3 

Entertainment and Recreation < • 4 50.0 

Agriculture, Forestry, and 80.7 

Fisheries 

All Industries 21.2 



Black Males 



Industry « Percent of 

Industry 
L ow-Wage 



'Public Administration . 18.5 

Manufacturing Durables „ 32.7 

Communication 33.3 

Transportation 34.2 

Utilities and Sanitary .51.0 

Construction 52.0 

Manufacturing Non-Durables 56.0 

Professional and Related 58.6" 

Business and Repair Service 61.4 

Finance, Insurance,' and 65.9 

Real Estate 1 

Wholesale Trade 67.2 

Retail Trade *• 73.3 

Entertainment and Recreation 77.8 

Personal Service 82.0 

Mining 88.9 

Agriculture, Forestry and 1 00*. 0 

Fisheries 

All Industries 51.3 
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. According to the Employment and Training Report of the President 1976 
(U.S. Office of the President, 1976: 296, Table C-3) the national gross 
annual average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers 
(male and female) on private payrolls by industry division were as follows 
in 1970: 



Rank 


Industry 


Weekly Earninqs 


1 


Contract Construction 


$195 


2 


Mining 


164 


3 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


156 


4 


Manufacturing Durable Goods 


143 


5 


Manufacturing Non-Durable Goods 


120 


6 


Finance, Insurance, Real Estate 


-113 


7 


Services 




8 


Wholesale and Retail Trade 


96 




^Total Private 


119 



The unemployment rates for experienced wage and salary workers (male 
and female) in the major industrial groups according to Current Population 

Survey figures for 1970 (U.S. Office of the President, 1975: 236, Table A-22) 

rank as follows: ... 

V 

i R§Hk Industry . Unemployment Rate 

1 Construction 9.7 ' 

, 2 Agriculture 7.5 • 

3 Manufacturing Durable Goods * 5.7 . 

4 Manufacturing Non-Durable Goods 5.4 

5 Wholesale and Retail Trade 5.3 

., 6 Service Industries • c\ 4.7 ■ 

7 Transportation and Public Utilities ~ 3.2 

8 Mining - 3.1 

9 Finance, Insurance, Real Estate 2!8 
10 Government 2.2 

Total 4.8 
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Chapter 3 
STUDY DESIGN 

In 1974 the nation's metropolitan areas contained 68 percent of the 
'total population and 60 percent of the poverty population (U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, 1976: Table 8). The majority (57 percent) of the metro 
residents were living in suburban areas, byt the majority (60 percent) 
of the metropolitan poor were living in the central cities (U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, 1976: Table 8). Low-income residents can be fouritf^ ^ 
throughout the central cities, but some sections of the pities house 
disproportionate numbers of the disadvantaged. These urban "poverty 
areas" or "low-income areas" are defined by the Census Bureau as census 
tracts in which 20 percent or more of the population was below the 
poverty level in 1969 (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1975b: 155-156). 
Nationally, the poverty rate in the central -cities 1 low- income areas 
(32 percent) was over three times that in the rest of the central-cities' 
areas (about 9 percent) in 1973 (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1975b: 
Table 9). 

The residential segregation of blacks and their high rate of 
poverty are major factors in the formation of low- income districts in s 
central cities. The 1973 national figures for central cities nhow 
that almost one out of three blacks is poor whereas less than one out 

of ten whites i> in this category (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1975b: 

r 

Table 9). About three-fourths of the low-income blacks are concentrated 



in the poverty areas,- while less than one-third of the low-income whites 
live in these areas. In addition, almost half of the blacks who are not 
poor also reside in the poverty-area tracts* This contrasts sharply with 
the white pattern which shows only one in ten nonpoor city residents 
located in the poverty neighborhoods. As a "esult af these differences, 
blacks make up 57 .percent 'of the poverty-area population even though 
.they are only 22 percent of the total central-city population. 

While the aggregated figures show that the majority of poverty-area 
residents are black, the data for individual cities indicate cases where 
other groups are more prominent in the low-income areas. For example, in 
the San Antonio poverty area the Spanish-origin people are the greater 
part of the population. Like the black population, a disproportionate 
number of the Spanish-origin people &re residentially segregated and in 
poverty. In 1974 about 23 percent (2.6unillion persons) of the Spanish- 
origin population in the United States was below the poverty level, while 
the rate for the total white population was about 9 percent. (U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, 1976: 1). . 

In addition to blacks and whites, members of other racial groups 
(American Indians, Chinese, etc.) reside in some of the poverty areas. 
Sometimes these groups are highly concentrated in a city's poverty area, 
but usually their numbers are relatively small in comparison with the 
white or black populations. In 1974 persons in the "other" racial 
category were less than 2 percent of the 12.9 million people living In 
central-city poverty areas across the nation (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1976: Table 9). \ 
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By choosing to study male workers residing in central -city 
poverty areas, we were able to draw upon a rich source of socioeconomic 
data— the Census Employment Survey (see U.S. Bureau of the Census, - 
1972). Conducted during the last half of 1970 and the' first few months 
of 1971, this survey of poverty areas in over 50 central cities (and 
also 7 rural areas) gathered .extensive information on such subjects as 
employment, unemployment, income, training for work, job-seeking 

V 

methods, job tenure, residential mobility, and beajth problems. By 
selecting the poverty areas in two major Jlldwest cities (Chicago and 
St, Louis) and in one^SouthwesteFff*city (San Antonio) for our study, 
we obtained sizable samples of blacl^ Spanish-origin, and Angl,o 
workers* 

By sampling all male. workers residing within the selected poverty 
areas we. included not ohly low-income workers, but also those with 
more satisfactory incomes. Yet, by excluding metropolitan workers 
living outside the poverty areas, we eliminated most of those 'in the 
higher income brackets (above $11,000 in 1969); We believe that this 
sampling procedure provide J us with a representative cross-section of 
workers for making longitudinal inferences about the potential 
improvement in income for those workers in our study who were below 
the poverty line. * ' 

Analysis of the poverty areas also provides .information about 
ecological districts of special iriterest to' those who work to maintain 
the viability of our central cities. Findings from this study about 
the socioeconomic dimensions of so-called "slum" areas should help- 
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city leaders in thfeir efforts to preserve and renew these neighborhoods. 

Samples arid Area! Units 

As already indicated, our samples consist of male workers, 16 to 64 
years old, residing in the poverty areas of Chicago, St. join's, and San 
Antonio. Moreover we. have sefcwted only those workers who were employed 
at least one week in 12 months preceding the survey. In our analysis we 
have excluded from our sample those workers who were in school or the Armed 
Forces at anytime while looking for work or not working during the prior 
12 months. Persons who were members of the Armed Forces at the time of . 
the Census Employment Survey (CES), were not interviewed (they were, 
however, interviewed in, the 1970 Census of Population). "Also, the CES 
counted unmarried students living away from home as members of their"* 
parents 1 household (while in the 1970 Census of Population they were 
counted as members of the household or dormitory in which they were 
residing). 

Because the income figures from the 1970 Census of Population were 
not to be- available until 1972, they could not be used to determine 
the poverty areas for the CES, the data source for this, study. Therefore, 
the areal boundaries used by the Census Bureau to report more recent* 
information about poverty-area populations, which we presented at the 
beginning of this chapter, are not completely identical to the poyerty- 
area boundaries used in the CES. 
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The CES poverty areas were defined from information generated by 
the Census Bureau's ongoing research program to delineate areas with 
V large numbers of poor people. This work was an extension of the Bureau's 
previous selection of poverty areas based on 1960 census data for the 
101 Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA's) with a 1960 ' 
population of £50,000 or more persons . These praviously delineated 
areas were altered on the basis of recent data acquired by the Bureau's 
st,aff about such factors a^ welfare, programs, juvenile delinquency, 
, illegitimate births, and housing conditions* After making these pre- 
liminary designations of the CES povferty areas, the Bureau sent their 
findings to local experts (such as the local person responsible for 
defining, a city's census tracts, or to a city's planning commission) for 
review. The recommendations received were .further scrutinized by the 

4 

Bureau's staff according to a set of guidelines designed to assure some 
uniformity across the country. Therefore,* the final definitions of the 
arfeas selected for the CES "represent a synthesis of previous area 
designations, 1960 Census and other more recent socio-economic data, 
and the views of local knowledgeable agencies" (U.S. Bureau of the 
< €ensus, 1971, RHC (3)-50: VII; also see, Winard, 1970 and 1971). 

The various poverty area designations by tne Bureau of the Census 
have been defined in terms of census tracts. For the Census Employment 
Surveys in St. Louis and San Antonio, a single area consisting of all 
of the census tracts meeting the appropriate criteria was selected for 
each city. As seen in the maps, each of these two poverty areas is , 
composed of a set of contiguous tracts. Also, ncfte that 1n San Antonio 
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there are some non-poverty tracts almost completely surrounded by poverty, 
tracts. 

For the Chicago CES, two sets of tracts were designated as poverty 
areas. As shown in the Chicago maps, Area I includes the poverty tracts 
on. the north and west sides of the city and Area Il^rovers the poverty 
tracts on the south side. The Area I set of tracts is divided into two 
separate groups of contiguous tracts. (Local residents refer to 'the 
area encompassed by the smaller group of poverty tracts at the top of 
the map as the "Uptown" area.) Also,,bottf Areey I and Area II completely 
surround some non-poverty neighborhoods. 

the Census Employment Surveys began shortly after completion of tfie 
1970 decennial census operations in each city. Most of the members of, 
the CES data collection staff (area supervisors, crew leaders, and 
inter viewer s)_ had held similar positions in the 1970 census and* therefore 
had some data-gathering experience. As shown below, there were some 
differences, particularly between Chicago and the other cities, in the 
interview periods for the CES: 



Chicago I 
Chicago II 
St. Louis 
San Antonio 



Date 

Interviewing Began 
October 5, 1970 
October 5, 1970 
August 17, 1970 
August 3, 1970 



/ 

Date 

Interviewing Completed 
February 19, 1971 
February 19, 1971 
November 25, 1970 
October 29, 1970 



,f 
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CHICAGO, ILL ■ MAP 5 

Portion of. City Including Census Employment Survey Area 
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Statistics from the CES are published in separate Census Bureau 
reports for each poverty area. Entitled "Employment Profiles of Selected 

Low- Income Areas, 11 these reports present estimates of the total populations 

\ ■ 

in the various categories covered rather than the sample figures. However, 

information about the sampling procedures is included in the introductions 

to these reports. 

The CES sampling , designator each povef^y area in our study was a 

systematic sample. (For a description on how a systematic sampling 

design modjfies the simple random sampling idea see Weiss, 1968: 237-238.) 

According to the U.S. Bureau of the Census (1972, PHC-16; App-7): 

The sample for the Census Employment Survey (CES) was 
selected from a list of addresses and special places constructed 
prior to the 1970 Census. A systematic sample of addresses was 
chosen for this survey prior to the start of the 1970 census 
with the restriction that households scheduled to receive a long 
form in the census were not eligible for selection in CES. 
After the census, there was an additional sampling operation to 
account for addresses and persons added during the census 
enumeration. 

For persons in housing units, the sampling unit was the 
housing unit with all of the occupants age ,16 and over; for 
persons in group quarters, it was the person. . • . In either 
case, the CES interviewer was given the addresses of specific units 
rt to interview. 

For the St, Louis poverty area the U.S. Bureau of the Census (1972, PHC 
(3)-27: X-XI) reports that a total of 3,766 addresses was assigned, and 
2,754 of these were occupied at the time of interview. The remainder 
were either vacant or turned out to be addresses without housing units. 
They were able to obtain interviews from all but 3.6 percent of the 
occupied households. When the Bureau compared the CES data with the 
1970 census statistics for this area, they discoveVed that the coverage 
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for males was 10 percent below the census enumeration and for females 
it was 6 percent below. Coverage for black males age 25 to 44 years 
was less complete than for the rest of the sample; the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census (1972, PHC (3)-27: X), estimates that only 84 percent of those 
counted in the 1970 Census of Population were included in the CES. 

According to the published CES report, a total of 4,979 household 
members 16 years of age or older were living in the interviewed, households, 
and* Work History Booklets were completed for 4,855 of these people. 
However, by the time we obtained the CES computer tapes from the Census 
Bureau, these figures had changed. Additional corrections and adjustments 
by the Bureau had increased ,the total sample size on pur CES tape to 
5,056 persons (consisting of 2,099 males and 2,957 females). 

The CES estimate for the total population 16 years of age or older 
residing in the St* Louis poverty area £t the time of interview is 
194,882; The estimates for, the black, white, and "other 11 color groups 
in the area show the following (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1972, PHC 
<3)-27: XI): 

/ 

Race/Origin Characteriftics of CES Poverty Area: St. Louis, Mo. 



Race 


Number 


Percent of 
CES Area 


Total Persons 


194,882 


100.0 


Total black 


132,483 


68.0 


Total white 


61,775 


31.7 


Total other ' 


624 


.3 
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To obtain a sample for the San Antonio poverty area the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census (1971, PHC (3)-50: X) assigned a total of 3,674 addresses 
of which 3,175 were occupied at the time of the interview. The number 
of refusals and "not-at-homes" was less than in the St. Louis poverty 
area as interviews were obtained from all but 2.6 percent of the occupied 
households. However, in comparison with the 1970 census, coverage of 
persons within households by the CES was less complete. The CES included 
an estimated 93 percent of the males and 98 percent of the females counted 
in the census. According to the published CES report, there were 6,739 
household members 16 years of age or older living in the interviewed 
households, and Work History Booklets were completed for 6,564 of these 
people. However, on the CES computer tape that we received from the 
Census Bureau, the count for the total sample had been changed to 6,760 
(2,921 males and 3,839 females). 

The CES estimate for the total population 16 years of age or older 
living in the census tracts that, make" up the San Antonio poverty area 
is 181,318. The estimates for all racialand Spanish-origin groups in 
■the area is shown below (U.S. Bureau of the Census,. 1971 , PHC (3)-50: XI): 

Race/Origin Characteristics of CES Poverty Area: San Antonio, Tex. 

Percent of 



Race or Origin 


Number 


CES Area 


Total Persons 


181 ,318 


100.0 


Total black 


23,466 


12.9 


Total white 


157,475 


86.8 ' 


Spanish 


132,302 


73.0 


U.S. born with Spanish spoken at home 


58,951 


32.5 


Mexican origin 


71 ,676 ' 


39.5 


Cuban and other Spanish origin 


1,676 


.9 


Other white 


25,173 


13.9 


Total other 


377 


.2 
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In Chicago Area I a total of 3,894 addresses was assigned and 3,056 
were occupied at the time of the survey (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1972, 
PHC (3)-17: X-XI). Interviews were carried out in all but 4.3 percent of 
the occupied" households. The CES coverage of persons within households was 
9 percent below the 1970 Census of Population level for males and 7 percent, . 
below the 1970 census level for females. It is estimated that, only 83 
percent of the black males enumerated in the 1970 census were included in the 
CES. There were 5,539 household members 16 years of age or older living -in 
the interviewed households and Work History Booklets were completed for 
5,434 of these people. However, on our CES computer tape for Chicago Area I 
the total sample contains 5, 317 N persons (2,468 males and 2,849 females). ; 

The CES estimate for the total population 16 years of age or older in . 
the Chicago Area I poverty area is 323,422. An estimate of all racial and'. 

> > 

Spanish-origin groups in the -area shows the following (U.S. Bureau of the ♦ 
Census, 1972, PHC (3)-17: XI): - , 

Race/Origin Characteristics of CES Poverty Area: .Chicago, 111., Area I 



Race or Origin 



Number 



^- Percent of 
CES Af ea- 



Total Persons 



323,422 



100.0 



Total black 
Total white 



Other white 
Total other 



Spanish 

U.S. born with Spanish spoken at home * ■ 
Mexican origin 

Puerto Rican origin and other Spanish origin 



149,233 
162,998 

51 ,616 
3,264 

20,571 

27,781 
111,38.2 

11,191 



46.1 
50.4 
16.0 
'1.0 
6.4 
8.6 
34.4 
'3.5 



• A total of V60 addresses was assigned' iri Chicago Area II and,3,058 
were occupied at the time of interview, (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1972, PHC 
(3)-18: X). Coverage was a little better than in Chicago Area I as interviews 
were obtained from all but 3,6 percent of the occupied households. However, 
relative to the 1970 Census of Population coverage of persons in households, 
the CES enumeration in Chicago II was less successful than the Chicago I CE§ 
count. The CES missed an estimated 14 percent of the males and 9 percent 
of the females enumerated in the population census. The number of household A 
members 16 years of age or older living in the interviewed households was 
5,971, and Work History Booklets were completed for 5,004 of these people. 
On our CES computer tape for CMcago II, however, the number in the total 
sample had been changed to 5^452 persons (2,294 males and 3,158 females). 

For the Chicago Area \\ poverty area the CES estimate of the total popu- 

i 

lation 16 years of age or older is 265,753, Separate estimates by racial and 
Spanish-origin groups- for the area are as follows (U,S, Bureau of the Census, 
1972, PHC (3)48: XI): 

Race/Origin Characteristics of CES Poverty Area: Chicago, 111,, Area II 



Race or Origin 


Number 


Percent of 
CES Area, 


Total Persons 


265,753 


100.0 


Total black . 


230,627 


86.8 


Total White 


30,802 


11.6 


Spanish 


3,010 


1.1 


U.S. born with Spanish spoken at home 


342 


.1 


Mexican origin 


1,685 


.6 


Cuban and other Spanish origin 


983 


.4 


Other white 


27,792 


10.5 


Tptal other 


4,324 


1.6 
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Dependent Variables 

This study is a search for knowledge that will help to combat the 
employment problems of the poor. Thus, our dependent variables measure not 
only the individual worker's income, but also his employment, unemployment, 
and labor force particiation levels. 

The dependent variable "income" measures the respondent's total 
annual income from all sources. The figure is the sum total of the 
respondent's answers in the CES to questions about money received 
during the past 12months from: wages or salary (tips, commissions); 
net income from own business (farm); workmen's compensation; unemployment 
compensation; social security; other pensions such as Veterans, private 
employer, Government, etc? welfare or public assistance (e.g., aid to 
dependent children, old age assistance, aid to the disabled, foster 
child care); rents, including that from roomers and boarders; interest 
or dividends; and aoy sources other than those already mentioned. 

The exact income figures were provided by the CES tapes. The only 
adjustment we made v/ith these data pertained to the cases with higher 
incomes. With the statistical procedures we have used, the few extreme 
cases in our sample would have distorted our findings. Therefore, after 
evaluating the income frequency distributions for each study area, we 
decided that any case with over $11,000 total income would be recorded 
in th6 MCA and AID analyses as having only $11,000, Our limits of time 
and resources did not allow us to study separately the various components 
that make ( up the total income figure. We recognize, however.,' that, the 
forces that affect income levels differ for different sources of income. 
Thus, we view our analysis of total income levels as a general Approach 



that should be supplemented with similar studies controlling on type of 
income. ^ 

The^employment" dependent variable is defined as the estimated 
number of hours that the worker was employed during the 12 months pre- 
ceding the date his household was covered in the CES. The "unemployment 11 
variable is defined as the estimated number of hours that the worker 
was looking for work or on layoff from a job* The "labor force partici- ' 
pation" variable is defined as the estimated number of hours that the worker 
spent both employed and unemployed during the 12 months preceding the 
date of interview. 

The employment variable is constructed from the information supplied > 
by the following questions irr the CES: (1) In the past 12 months how many 
weeks did you work either full-time or part-time (not counting work around 
the house)? (2) When you were working in the past 12 months, did you 
usually work full-time or part-time? 

The number of full-time and part-time workers in each sample ( including 
those in school or the Armed' Forces when not working or looking for work) 
during the past 12 months is as follows: 





Full -Time 


1 Part-Time 


Total 


St. Louis 


1 ,332 






Number 


142 


1,474 


Percent 


90.4 


9,6 , 


100.0 


San Antonio 


1,994 ^ 






Number 




265 


2,259 


Percent 


88.3 


11.7 


100.0 


.Chicago L * 








Number 


1,672 


122 


1,794 


Percent 


93.2 


6.8 
i 


100:0 


Chicago II 








Number 


1,452 


in 


1,563 


Percent 


92.9 


7.1 


100.0 
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The unemployment dependent variable is constructed from a question that 
follows questions 1 and 2 above: How many of the remaining weeks (52 minus 
the answer to question 1) were you looking for work or on layoff from a job? 
Our study of the unemployment variable examines the socioeconomic factors 
that led to mora versus less unemployment. In order to have a workable 
research design, we , ^ve included in the samples for the unemployment analyses 
only those workers whc experienced some unemployment di^ring the previous 12 
months. 

The number of part-time and full-time male workers in our sample of 
those with some unemployment during the previous year is shown below: 



San Antoflio 

All unemployed 

Unemployed and not in 
school or Armed Forces 
during past 12 months 

St. Louis 

All unemployed 

Unemployed and not in 
school or Armed Forces 
during past 12 months 

Chi cago I 

All unemployed 

Unemployed and not in 
school or Armed Forces 
during past 12 months 

Ohicago II 

All unemployed 

Unemployed and not in 
school or Armed Forces 
during past 12 months 



Part-Time 
Workers 



Full -Time 
Workers 



Number Percent Number Percent 



91 
45 



38 



21 



34 
22 



36 
14 



21. & 



15.4 



13.1 
9.1 



10.5 
8.1 



•15.0 
7.3 



326 



248 



252 



212 



289 



250 



204 



178 



78.2 



84.6 



86.9 



90.9 



89.5 



92.7 



Total 
Unemployment 
Number (=100) 



417 



293 



290 



233 



323 



91.9 272 



85.0 24t) 



192 
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The labor force participation (LFP) dependent variable is constructed 
from the total number of weeks each worker was^employed and unemployed 
during the prior 12 months. 

The "employment" and "LFP" dependent variables are measures of the 
decision and ability of each worker to spend more versus less time in the 
labor force (employed or seeking employment), jiven the prior decision to 
participate in the labor force and the ability to complete at least one 
week of employment during the previous year. We realize that what causes 
the decision and ability to participate in the labor force at all is 
ahocher important question, particularly in regard to inner-city residents. 
Searching for t\\e answer to this question, however, would have required 
a separate stud}). 

The number of weeks of employment, unemployment, and LFP experienced 
by each worker was multiplied by an estimate of the number of hours per 
week that the individual participated. In the CES the following categories 
were used to code the number of weeks each respondent worked in the past 
12 months: 

(1) None (4) 27-39 weeks (7) 50-52 weeks 

(2) 1-13 weeks (5) 40-47 weeks ' 

(3) 14-26 weeks (6) 48-49 weeks 

With no further information available on the distribution of workers 
by weeks worked within these categories, we simply took the median number 
of week? within each grouping as th6 average number of weeks worked. Thus, 
our averages (rounded to whole weeks) for the above categories became: 

(1) None (4) 33 weeks (7) 51 weeks 

(2) 7 weeks (5) 43 weeks 
' (3) 20 weeks (6) 48 weeks 



To convert the number of weeks employed to the average number of hours 
"each part-time or full-time worker was employed, we multiplied average 
weeks worked per worker by our estimate of the average number of hours 
worked per week. While the CES data do no\ provide figures on hours worked 
per year, they do include answers to the question "How many hours did . . v 
work last week at all jobs? 11 Since the results from this question for 
males 16 to 64 years old who worked at least one week during the past 
year in each r low-income area showed that a large majority of the full-time 
male workers who were employed at all that week worked 40 hours, we used 
this figure as bur estimate. 

The part-time male workers employed that week exhibited a wide range 
of hours worked so we used the mean figured (rounded to the nearest hour) 
for our estimates. The figures for each area are as follows: 

Part-Time Workers 



Study Area 


Before roundinq 


Rounded 


St. Louis 


(25.6) 


26 


San Antonio 


(27.6) 


28 


Chicago I 


(?4.4) 


24 


Chicago II 


(27.6) 


28 



Thus, for each worker the appropriate "average hours worked in the 
last week" figure was multiplied by the number of weeks he worked in the 
past 12 months to obtain his "number of hours of work per year" figure. 

A similar procedure wa$< used to estimate the number of hours of 
unemployment in the last 12monthsper worker. In the CES the following 
categories were used to code the number of weeks each respondent was 
looking for work or on layoff from a job: 



(1) None (4) 11-14 weeks (7) 40-49 weeks 

(2) 1-4 weeks (5) 15-26 weeks 

(3) 5-10 weeks (6) 27-39 weeks 

(Respondents who worked 50-52 weeks in the past year were not asked this 
question, ) 

We took the median number of weeks within each category as the average 
number of weeks unemployed (rounded to whole weeks )♦ Therefore, our 
averages for the above categories became: 

(1) None (4) 12 weeks (7) 45 weeks 

(2) 2 weeks (5) 20 weeks \ 

(3) 7 weeks (6) 33 weeks 

To estimate the hours unemployed in the past year, we assumed that a 
worker was unemployed per week according to the average number of hours 
he usually worked when employed. Therefore, we used the same n average 
hours employed in past week 11 figures as were used for the "employed" 
dependent variable and multiplied by the appropriate figure (part-time 
or full-time) for each worker times the number of weeks he was unemployed. 
With this procedure the part-time worker is assigned a lower-rate (fewer 
hours) of unemployment than is the full-time worker for each week that he 
has looked for work or been laid-off. The assumption behijid this pro- 
cedure is that full-time workers experience a greater loss of work time 
from unemployment than do part-time workers. We do not reatly know, 
however, whether or not the part-time worker would actually prefer full- 
time employment, but simply cannot get it. 
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Nevertheless, using lower unemployment rates for part-time workers 
than for full-time workers seems appropriate when these figures are 
combined with the gnployment figures in order to calculate the LFP rates. 
This way, the full-time worker's participation in the labor force is given 
more weight than is the part-time worker's participation, in terms of 
unemployment as well as employment. 

The measurement of part-time and full-time worker's unemployment when 
analyzing unemployment alone rather than as part of LFP is a different 
situation. As a form of participation in the labor force, unemployment is 
contrasted with nonparticipation in the labor 'force. In our analysis of 
unemployment as a separate variable, however, unemployment is considered in 
relation to employment. In other words, from this perspective unemployment 
is a negative condition because it represents nonparticipation in employment. 
From this viewpoint, the part-time worker probably should not be considered 
less unemployed than the full-time worker when both have been seeking work 
for the same number of weeks. 

For the unemployment study we have dichotomized the unemployment 
figures into "workers unemployment 400 hours or less" and "more than 400 
hours." This procedure has uhe indirect effect of dividing most workers, 
.whether part-time or full-time, according to weeks unemployed. There are, 
however, a, few part-time workers in the "400 hours or less" category who ; 
would be in the "more than 400 hours" category if they were full-time 
workers (seven in San Antonio, three in St. Louis, two in Chicago I, and 
two in Chicago II). In other words, these part-time workers were unemployed 
as many weeks as some full-time workers who are in the "more than 400 
hours" category. 

i 
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Independent Variables 

The independent variables derived from the CES data for this study form 
two basic groups. One group includes variables that focus directly on labor 
force characteristics, while the other group is composed of variables that 
measure more personal factors. The personal variables can be further divided 
into those that are primarily current statuses or situations versus those 
more antecedent or long-term in character. Specifically, the independent 
variables are: 



Personal Variables 

Antecedent : Current : 

Race Age 

Ethnicity (Spanish & non-Spanish origin) Marital Status 

Where lived at age 16 Relation to Head of Household 

Education Family Size 

Job Training Household Size 

Veteran Status Years Lived at Present Address 

Labor Force Variables 

Job-Seeking Method (to obtain current or most recent job if looked in the 

previous 12 months) 
Health Problem (prevents either holding a job, finding a better job, 

looking for a job, or wanting a job) 
Age Problem (because employers think worker is too young or too old, the 

worker is either not holding a job, not finding a better job, not 

looking, or not wanting a job) 
Lack of Skill, Experience, or Education (prevents either holding a job, 

finding a better job, looking for a job, or wanting a job) 
Occupation (current job or, if unemployed, last job held) 
Industry (in which' currently employed or, if unemployed, where last 

worked) 

Class of Worker (private, government, self-employed for current or last 



It is obvious already that we have included a mixture of nominal (e.g., 



race) and interval (e.g., age) predictors. And some of the predators 
(e.g., occupation) could be considered ordinal variables. 



job) 
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More detailed descriptions of the independent variables are presented 
below: 

Personal Variables - Antecedent 

Race . The sample is divided into three groups on the basis of race: 

white, Negro, and "other races The last category includes any other 

• i 

race except white and Negro, Household members were classified into 
racial groups from the CES enumerator's observation. In this report the 
now popular term "black" is used sometimes instead of Negro. 

Ethnicity . This variable divides the sample into the categories 
"Spanish origin" and "non-Spanish origin." We have defined the respondent 
as Spanish origin if he was born in Mexico or Puerto Rico, or either of 
his parents was born in Mexico or Puerto ftTcd, or if Spanish was often 
spoken by his parents in his home when he was a child. Non-Spanish origin 
is the residual category. 

Where Lived at Age 16 . Some indications of residential origin and 
migration patterns are provided by this variable. In addition to "this 
city" there are six other categories of residential location at age 16: 

(1) In this city 

(2) In a suburb near a large city 

(3) In a large city (over 250,000 population) 

(4) In a medjum size city (50,000-250,000 population) 

(5) In a small city or town (tinder 50,000 population) 

(6) In open country, but not on a farm 

(7) On a farm 
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Years of School Completed (Education) , The Census Bureau derived 



this variable. from the combination of answers to questions concerning 

the highest grade of school attended by the worker and whether or not 

that grade was finished. According to the Bureau: 

The questions on educational attainment apply only to 
progress in "regular 11 schools. Such schools include graded 
public, private, andparochial elementary and high schools 
(both junior and senior high), colleges, universities, and 
professional schools, whether day schools or night schools. 
Thus, regular schooling is that which may advance a person 
toward an elementary school certificate or a high school 
diploma, or a college, university, or professional degree. 
Schooling in other than regular schools was counted only if 
the credits obtained were regarded as transferable to a 
school in the regular school system (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1972, PHC (3)-27; Appendix A: App 2-3). 

We divided the workers in our sample into five educational categories: 

(1) 7 years of school or less (4) 12 years of school 

(2) 8 years of school (5) More than 12 years of school 

(3) 9 to 11 years of school 

Job Training . This variable measures responses to questions 
asking whether or not the worker completed at least one of the following 
types of job-training programs: 

(1) Job-training program in high school, trade school , or junior / 
college (examples: vocational, business, or technical) 

(2) Job-training course in the Armed Forces (excluding basic training) 

(3) An apprenticeship program 

(4) Any other training program (examples: Upward Bound, Job Corps, 
or Neighborhood Youth Corps) 
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If the worker had completed one or more of these programs he was 
classified as a "yes," if he had completed none he was classified as 
a "no," In other words, we have not classified workers any further 
on the basis of specific types of job training or number of programs 
completed. However, each of the four categories in this variable deserves 
separate study in future analyses of the CES data. 

Veteran Status , The designation veteran is limited to workers who 
have been on active duty in the U.S. Armed Forces, This includes men 
who have been on active duty status for several months in the reserve 
branch of any of the service organizations. 
Personal Variables - Current 

Age . This is the age of the person at the time that the household 
was enumerated. The respondents age 16 to 64 years old are divided .into 
seven categories: 

(1) 16 to 19 years (4) 35 to 44 years (7) 60 to 64 years 

(2) 20 to 24 years (5) 45 to 54 years 

(3) 25 to 34 years * (6) 55 to 59 years 



Marital Status , This Classification refers to the worker's marital 
status at the time of enumeration according to one of four categories. 
The categories are defined as follows: (1) "married - spouse present" 
refers to a worker whose wife lives in the same household; (2) "married - 
spouse absent" refers to a worker whose spouse is not presently a 
member of the household; (3) "divorced or widowed" refers to a worker 
whose spouse is not a household member because of divorce or death; and 
(4) "never married" refers to a worker who has never married or whose 
only marriage Has been annulled. 
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Relationship to Head of Household (Relation to Head) . A household 



consists of all of the people who occupy a housing unit. A house, an 

apartment, a group of rooms, or a single room is defined by the Census 

Bureau as a housing unit: 

"when it is occupied or intended for occiipancy as separate 
living quarters; that is, when the occupants do not live and 
eat with any other persons in the Structure and there is 
either (1) direct access from the outside or through a common 
hall; or (2) a kitchen or complete working facilities for the 
exclusive use of the occupants. 

A household includes the related family members and all 
the unrelated persons, if any, such as lodgers, foster children, 
wards, or. employers who share the housing unit. A person 
living alone in a housing unit or a group of unrelated persons 
sharing a housing unit as partners is also counted as a^house- 
hold" (U.S. Bureau of t\)e Census, 1972, PHC (3)-27, Appendix A: 
Appl). 

In this study, the five categories defining relationship to head of 
household are: 



1. Head with other relations in household 

2. Head with no relations in household 

3. Non-relative of head with own relations in household 

4. Non-relative of head with no relations in household 



5. Otner relative of head 



Number of Family Members (Family Size) . According to the' CES 

definition, the term "family 11 refers to: 

"A group of two or more persons related by blood, marriage, 
or adoption and residing together; all such persons are 
considered as members of the same family. Thus, if the son 
of the head of the household and the son's wife are in the 
household, they are trea^d as part of the head's family. 
On the other hand, a lodge?* and his wife not related to the 
head of the household or an unrelated servant and his wife 
are considered a separate family, and not a part of the house- 
hold head's family" (U.S. Bureau of the Census,. 1972, PHC (3)- 
27, Appendix A: App-1). 
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Persons 16 years old and over (other than inmates of institutions) who 
are not living with any relatives are referred to as "unrelated "individuals" i 
the published reports of the CES. In our report, however, the worker who is 
an unrelated individual is coded as having one family member. In larger 
family sizes the respondent, continues to be included in the total count of 
family members. Thus a worker living with one other family member is 
defined as having a family size of two, and so on. < Family sizes from one 
through six members are coded separately. Workers in families of seven or 
more are grouped together in the highest category. 

Number o f Persons in Household (Household Size) . A more inclusive 
definition than "family size," "household size" measures the total number 
of persons occupying the worker's housing unit. The CES tapes provide only 
three categories for this variable: "one," "two," and "three or more 
persons in household."' 

Years Lived at Present Address (Years at Present Address) . As another 
measure of migration patterns, this vaYiable refers to the latest period 
of continuous residence and includes those persbns who have never moved. 
Vacations and other temporary visits are not considered a break in continuity 
according to the CES definition. We divided this variable into five j 
categories: (1) one year jf less; (2) 2 to 5 years; (3) 6 to 10 years; 
(4) 11 to 20 years; (5) 21 or more years. ( 

Labor Force Variables 

Job-Seeking 'Method . This variable indicates which way of looking 
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for work .got the worker Ris present or most recent job: 'However, it does not^ • 
reveal the j.ob-seeking method (jsed to get*.the Worker's present- or last job." ' 
if h& had not sought work within the.past 12 months. Nor does it indicate the * 
method used by the worker who had been looking for a new 30b during the previous 

year, but lyud riot, found one. The categories of response provided on the CES 

. .* • * 

tape are:, . t f i 

; 0) Checked with State Employment ^Service 

Applied directly to employer * ' - 

' 3,) Asked friends or relatives ' 

4) Checked newspapers v 

y * * ' - ■ 

5) Registered 'with union , * ^ 

V. - ' ' <° • 

6) 'Checked with a private employment agency (one supported by f^es) 

7) Checked with organizations such as. community action groups, Urban 
; league, and welfare agencies y - ' < 



8) All other methods 



* t 9) Did not look; 



The method "go to special. streets or pl'aces^where employers, come to pick 
up workers" was asked in the CES, but accordT^g to the information on our 
tapes, no one in «our sample had this answer. Data for the specific job-s v eeking 
method variable that .we used in our study are not shown in the Census Bureau's-^ 
"published reports.. However, figures for the "special streets or, places" * J 

category lire shown in the published volumes in respofiseto the question on the 

, * 

/principal job-seekirtg method 14s ed in the last 12 months." Because the "go to 
special streets" category was coded/ze^o" we wondered if workers in that 
category had. been mixed in with the "no answer" respondents who show up as ' 

"blank" on the tape. However, the'Census Bureau staff member we talked with 

..1 • / / • 
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said that if there are no zero answers on our CES tapes we should assume that' 
no one was in the "special streets or. places" category. 

We constructed thr*ee variables from CES questions tRat asked workers what 
they thought were *employment barriers for them. In order to obtain information 
about each, barrier for a sizeable portion of the sample, we 'combined, responses 
from questions that differed because they related to the varied employment 
situations currently experienced by the workers.. This procedure resulted in ^ 
,the following variables: q * . * \ 

Health is a problem either in-hoTding.a job, finding abetter job, not • 
looking, or not wanting a job (Health Problem) , The. respondent's answer was 
coded either "yes" or "no." . * . 

The wojpker is either not holding a 'job, not finding a better job, not 
looking, or not wanting a job because employers think he' is too young or too" 
old (Age Problem) . Again, the worker's response to this' question wcfs'coded 
either "yes" or "no." This question was not asked o"f workers within tjie 25 
4 to 49 years age group. s r * * 

The worker is either not holding a job, not finding better job, not 
looking, or not wanting a job because he lacks skill, experience or education * 
(Hack of Skill, Experience, or Education)' . These answers Were cqdedj'yes" or 

"no.;: ' \ 

The question? these variables afe constructed from do not determine i\f 
this farrier is the only reason, the main reason, or a secondary reason for 
the worker's employment ♦probl em. If applicable, respondents, could answer "yes" 
to more than on6 of these 'barriers.* • * 

Occupation, Current or Last Job . The categories for occupation ar^e based' 
on the classification system used iri the 1970 decennial census. Reference to 
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current job is the job the worker held during the past week. If two jobs were 
held then the job rqpprted wa^ the one at Which the person worked the greater 
number of hours. For ^ c person" who was unemployed at the time Crf the survey, the 

last job' that he held'was reported. TKe occupational categories used* in this 

, t * * 

study are: . f * > * ' 

1) Professional, technical, and kindred workers * 

2) Managers and administrators (except farm] * i 

• » # * s * 

3) Sales workers . •> . • 

4 4) Clerical and -kindred workers x . *. 

5-) Craftsmen, f^emen and kfndred workers • 
6 J Operatives (except transport) » . 



• 0 



• 7). Transport equipment operatives* * 

"80 Laborers (except, farm} , * * « 

9) Service workers Except private household) f 

• »* * * • * 

,10) Private household/ workers t i 

, ' - ' 4 . . ' ■ \ 

11) All farmworkers > t . * - , V » 

12) Workers not classifiable (i.*e. occupation not reported) t 

/ • . * * % «*• • » * 

«■ « t • » r 

The above categories were* used. in. Ihe MCA computer analysis. Because t)f 

the small number of cases in category 10 -(private household workers), it was 

* • . . » " ... 

combined with category 9 (service porkers) in the AID .computer analysis td 

avoid misinterpretation of the results. For the THAID computer analysis, the 

number of occupational calories hacj ,to,be lowered. from twelve to ten in 

ordqr to meet the program's restrictions. (The MCA, 'AID, a'nd THAID computer 

programs are discussed in detajjl in the last section of this, chapter,^ 

^Consequently, we combined category 6 (operatives, except transport) and 

category 7 (transport equipment operatives) into one category. Also categories 
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9 (service workers), and category 10 (private household workers) .were combined 
into one category. The MC/^ computer analysis of unemployntent also used the 11 



smaller' set of occupational categories^ 

Industry ^Current or Last Job . The categories for industry* are based on 
the classification system used in the 1970 decennial census. \The definitions 
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of current job and last job are. the same as those applied to the\ "occupation" 
The industry ..categories used in the study are: 



''variable 

* . 1 



4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14" 



Agriculture, forestry, *and fisheries 

Mining . ; , 

Goiistruction * " + 

» ■ 

Manufacturing-durable goods ^ 
Manufacturing-n'ofidyrabld goods ' ^ 

Transportation, communication, and other putrfic utilities 
Wholes^!]? and retail trade • 

Finance, insurance, and real, ^stat's^ ^ H ^ 

r 

Business and repair services - km - 

Personal services . # * > 

Entertainment and recreation services 
Professional and related services , 
Public administration ^ * 

Workers,, not classifiable ( i . e • industry not reported) 



v 



As tfith the "occupation 1 ' variable, the above categories. were used'in the 
J1CA computer analyses, but not in the AID computer analyses. In the AID runs 
category 2 (mining) was combined with category 1 (agriculture, etc.) because, 
of the small numbers in the mining' industry. Because the THAID computer 
program, which is used in the analysis of unemployment patterns, is limited to , 
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ten categories per variable, eight of 'the industry "categories' we»re combined as 
follows: • * * 

. 1) Categories 1 (agriculture, forestry, and fisheries) and. 
2 (mining) were combined " - ■ 

2) ^Categories 4 (Manufacturing-durable goods) and ' 

\ 5 (manufacturing-nondurable goods) were combined % * , 

3) ', Categories. 8 (finance, insurance, 'and'real* estate) and 

^ 12 (professional" and related services) were combined 

4) -Categories 1.0 (personal services) and v '* - 

o . ' . \ , . ' - 

• # .11 (entertainment ancl recreation services) were combined 

* * . * * * . * * 

The smaller \et of industry categories also was used iX the MCA study o.f 

unemployment. > - * 

* • 

Class of Worker, Current or Last Job. This variable divides the workers 
— r c 

into the foil owing categories;* * *. «; 

1) Employee of V private company? business, or individual for wages, 1 
salary,, or commission 

** 

2) Government employee (Federal, State, or County) 

3) Self-employed in own business, professionaT practice, or farm " 

4) Working without pay^in farngly .business or farm % 

The definitions of current and last job are the same as those used for the - 
"occupation* 1 and "industry" variables; - ■> 

Analytical Techniques * 

Most statistical studies of poverty problems bave concentrated on only 
two-or three-variable relationships at a time, even when a *large number of * 




variables' have been included in the total study/ Because there are. so many 
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possible personal and situational determinants of poverty* often varying 
simultaneously and in ^subtly [interconnected ways, social scientists generally 
have made*. theoretical and statistical, controls on a* number of them in order to * 
make the research process. mgre manageable. The information from these studies 
<*dds up to a. series of 'two- or three-variable statements such as "the higher* 
the education the higher the income"; or "blacks earn less than whites" ^or 
"there is a positive relationship between education arid i'nccime for whites, but. 
for blacks there is no relationship, except for those with*a college education." 

While this approach has provided, many important advarfces in our knowledge , 
about poverty,, it has not told us much about the extent to which these socio- 
economic variables are related into an organic whole.' Jfow do all of the objec- 
tive siijdt.ional and personal conditions together betome organized within the. 
'roleS of the individual workers so th&t some workers stay in a low-income • 

-. • j - y 

position^ while others move out of poverty?' ^ \ 
* 

The Vast decade has seen the development of new multivariate statistical 
models that are more suitable for* analyzing complex social processes. One 
approach that is how making valuatle ; contributions to the sociological litar\ 
ature on' status attainment and labor force participation is the "path analysis" 
technique (Duncan, 1 966) • This procedure is a pattern of interpretation that 
makes, explicit i>he rationale of Conventional regression analysis as applied 
recursively to generate a system \f equations. Through pictorial represen- 
tation and integration of all causal relationships in the model one proposes, 
. the total logic of the analysis* is made quite clear, and it is free from any. 
hidden assumptions.- 

With the path analytic technique one can incorporate antecedent and 
intervening variables into causal models aftd consider the impact of indirect 
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as. well as direct effects in the variable relationships. However, this approach 

assumes that th€ data are additive— that tfie average score on a dependent 

variable for a set of individuals is predictable by adding together the effects 

of several predictors. The effect of each predictor on the dependent Variable 

is seen as pervasive and independent of the levels of any other predictor. 

In the real world, however, social characteristics and conditions often 

ckrnot have an additive impact on a worker's intorce. Any &ingl-e , characteristic 

.of a worker can potentially mean any number of things, depending on how it 

interacts with other factors, for example, *how much a worker earns may depend,* 

in partVupon his educational level. But the relative influence of a particular 
* * ~~ — "* * * * 

level of education may defend, in turn, on a variety of other factors such as 

the worker's age, race, and the type of industry in which"* he works. • 
# * , 

Another complication is that jsome variables m§y be"" substitutes forgone 

another. &s» influences on workers' incomes. Thus, one worker may obtains high 

income Tevel because he achieved^a college degree, while another worker without 

a college education may still reach a*high income levet- because he received 

# 

on-the-job training. . „ * * 4 

For these kinds of social patterns .the assumptions of an interaction 
model are more appropriate than tho^e. of an .additive model.. An interaction 
model assumes that along with the direct, independent effectfof the predictors 
there are additional effects following from' certain combinations' of predictors. 
Consequently, the main^effectT^ a predictor may not be the's^me or even 
present in all parts of- the sample. Moreover, y the interaction effects ^nay be 
quite complex and exhibit different patterns among various subgroups In the 
sample. . 
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In this study we first analyzed our data within an^ad^itive frame of refer- 
ence,. We then reanalyzed fche data using an interaction model. On the basis of 
new information generated by tl\e interaction analysis, sotoe revisions were made 

> • - 

in the generalizations that had been»derived from the additive analysis. 

* »• * * 

. The Multiple Classification Analysis (MCA) computer program (Andrews, 

Morgan, and SoTtquist, 1967y**was. used to determine the relative importance of 
• *■ • 

* >» * 
our independent .variables within the -qontext of an additive model. MCA can 

be considered the equivalent of a multiple regression program using dummy 

variables.. Unlike simple forms of\aJher multivariate .techniques, this method 

can handle predictors, with no better than nominal measurement and interrela- 

if, « < 

ti brvshi ps of any form (linear, curvilinear, etc.) between a predictor and the * 

* dependent variable.' However, the c dependent variable used in the MCA program 
should form .an interval scale. Andrews, Morgan, and Sonquist (1967:17) write 

* To use the program for analyzing* a dependent variable having 
ordinal* properties, one would have to be willing to assume it 

; ^approximated '.an. underlying scale.^ The program may ajso be used 

°on a 2-point jlonrinal scale (e.g. , '0-no, 1-yes). In effect, one 
is. using a "proportion" scale in the sense that a mean of, *65 fof 
a group would indicate M 65 percent yes" and the output statistic^ 
are equivalent to a two-group discriminanf function analysis. % 

* Our income,* employment, and labor*force participation dependent variables 
form interval scales. m However, "our unemployment dependent variable was set up 
in binary form ("workers unemployed 400 hours or less" versus/'workers unem- 
ployed more than 400 hours' 1 ) so the two-point scale MCA procedure was usecl 
^) for analyzing this measure. c 

The MCA statistics show how each predictor relates to the dependent 
variable, botfi before and after adjusting for the effects of the other predic- 
tors in our study. .,hi addition, the MCA program computes a multiple 
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correlation coefficient, which indicates the magnitude of the relationship 

between -the dependent variable and all predictors considered together. 

.Jwo computer programs were used to search for interaction patterns. For 

our analysis of the income, employment, and labor force participation var Tables 

we'used the Automatic Interaction Detector (AID) program (Sonquist, Baker, and 

Morgan, 1971; also, see Sonquist, 1970; Sonquist and Morgan, 1964). . To analyze 

our unemployment. dependent variable we used the THAID computer program (Morgan 

and Messenger, J 973>. * • , 

The AJD and THAID programs, like the MCA brogram, have the advantage of 

being able to handle thr mixture of nominal, ordinal, and interval variables 

that we have included in our analysis, and they do not require the restrictive 

assumption t of linearity "in the data.* Along v with these advantages, the AID 

and THAID programs, unlike trf£ MCA program, also do not require that the data 

meet the additivity assumption. r 

The AID v statistical procure can be broadly described as a repeated one- 

way analysis of variance components. The basic purpose of, the technique is to 

subdivide the sample, through a series of binary splits*, into a mutually 

exclusive 0 set of subgroups that maximize one's ability* to predict the values 

of the dependent variable. As Sonquist, Baker, and Morgan (1971 : 2) write: . 

The general 0 principle of the program is an application of 
a prestated, if complex, strategy simulating the procedures 
of a good researcher in searching/ for* the predictors that 
» f increase his power to account for -the variance of the dependent 
' * variable. Thys, the basic principle of least squares is followed 
and the focus is on power in-reducing error, i.e., on importance 
¥ rather than on significance., In place of restrictiveassumptions , 
reliance is on a prearranged procedure which starts with the 
most .stable and dependable finding (division of the data set on 
that predictor which reduces the variance of the' dependent most) 
and works down to less and less dependable and powerful findings 
'on smaller and smaller subgroups. 
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The process of analysis, can bfe described in the form of a series of 
decisie^ rules and 'instructions^ Initially the sample under study, is viewed 
as a single group. Considering~all feasible divisions of the group on the 
basis of each independent variable included (but not combinations of , 
variables), the computer must fi.rst decide what single division of the parent 
group into two subgroups will reduce the 'predictive* error a .maximum amount. 

• • • t 

Once this answer is generated by the computer, it has to make a second 
decision: - which of the-two groups it now ha^s has the largest remaining 
predictive error (error sum of square)", and therefore should be investigated 
next for possible further subdivision. This process continues on until one 
or more of three basic criteria/are met. The three criteria and the specific 
standards used in our study, are:, . " 

1) The marginal (added) reduction rn error/if a split occurs is less 
thati 0.6 percent of the griginal variance around the mean* 

2) A tentative split includes* group that would have fewer than 25 
cases; 1 

-3) The^total* number of splits has already reached 30. This means that 
there are already that many final groups plus one, and twice that 
many groups altogether (60) that have been generated by the 
splitting process. ■ 

Thus, with the AID procedure one is ab/le to discover not only those 

determinants* of./importance to the sample as a whole, but also those variables 

that have an impact on only certain subgroups within' the larger sample. 

Because our samples of workers who experienced some unemployment during, 

the previous j^ear are relatively small , we 'decided to use the THAID computer 

program (Morgan and Messenger, 1973) instead of AID to analyze the unemployment 

■ 

dependent variable. A.samp>e size of a.t least 100C cases is preferable for 
either an AID or THAID analysis, but THAID appears to be more appropriate when 
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smaller samples are used with a binary-dependent variable. When comparing 
the applicability of THAID versus AID (and other programs) for analyzing 
dichotomous dependent variables, Morgan and Messenger (1973:5) argue that 
"THAID is more robust in giving results less sensitive to sampling effect^ in, 
all instances and particularly when the dichotomy is extremely unimodal, i.e., 
distributed 2/3,vl/3, or more unevenly." (For our unemployment da^tendent 
variable the most uneven dichotony among our samples is a split of 62.5 percent 
versus 37.5 perce'nt.) ■ , 

The THAID program was developed-with the idea of generalizing the AID 
procedure to nominal dependent variables. Even though THAID is designed for 
nominally scaled dependent variables, it can also be used with a dichotomized 
ordinal variable such a$ our unemployment measure, f HAID, like AID, calculates 
sequential binary splits on the given categorical predictors, Predictors are 

selected that when split into two groups will maximize the difference in the 

• > { 

distribution of the dependent variable between those two groups. '. 

The version of the THAID program that we have run uses the Delta.criterion 
to replace the explained sum of squares criterion used in AID. Thus, the 
extent to which our predictors are able' to divide the poverty-area workers into 
the high and low unemployment categories is gi.ven by the Delta statistic (See - 
Morgan and Messenger, 1973:15-22). Delta is analogous to the. Chi -Square 
•statistic, but it is not squared and it is constrained to vary between zero 
and unity. Predictors with large Deltas are best able to differentiate the 
sample on the distribution of the dependent variable categjries. * 
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Chapter 4 • 
INCOME •' " * • 

» 

To be "poor" is to have little or no income. While thrs is not the only 

«% 

definition of poverty, it is the most basic, common standard that we use in 
our society for judging whether or not' a person is poor. Therefore,' we chose 
to begin our presentation of the findings from this study with an examination 
of the variations in poverty-area workers \ income levels. 

In the first stage of our study we used the Multiple Classification Analy- 
sis (MCA) computer program to measure the pattern and strength of the relation- 
ship between each socioeconomic predictor and incosoe level, both before and 
after controlling "statistically for the effects of .the other predictors. This 
procedure is si-mil ar to traditional regression analysis and it assumes that 
the data are additive,^ 

For this analysis we formulated a set of hypotheses specifying the expec- 
ted pattern of relationship of each independent variable to the poverty-area t 
workers 1 annual income levels. The ideas for the hypotheses tested in the MCA 
analysis came primarily from findings in previous studies. For some of our 
predictors, such as age, the existing evidence about the patter^ of relatiosi- 
ship with income was fairly clear and consistent, and there was nq, reason to 
hypothesize any different pattern. For other predictors, however, such as , 
where lived at age 16, it was not very easy to hypothesized relationship on . 
the basis of earlier studies. This was .because the results either were eon- 
. tradjctory or they were riot closely related to our study's ctfncepts and 1 con-. 
text\ In each, of these cases we simply made a discretionary choice about 
which pattern of relationship to hypothesize. The complete set of hypotheses 
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for the 19 predictors is presented in Table 1. 

In the second sta 9 e of our stud y of variations in workers' incomes we 
reanalyzed the same data using the Automatic Interaction Detector (AID) compu- 
■ ter program to search for patterns of relationship not revealed by the MCA pro- 
gram. Thi-s analysis was essentially an exploratory procedure; we did not 
attempt to predict beforehand what patterns of interaction would appear. We 
will discuss this stage of the study after presenting the MCA findings. 

Table 2 illustrates the detailed results produced by the MCA. The grand 
mean of $5,438 shown in the table heading is the average income figure for all 
workers 16 to 64 years old (who were not in school or the Armed Forces when 
not working during the preceding 12 months) in the St. Louis poverty area sam- 
ple. (We made $11,000 the highest income code in order to truncate the few 
extreme cases at the upper end of the distribution). The table may be further 
explained by referring to the data on the- relationship between race and annual 
income level. The first column shows the unadjustecT deviations (in dollars) 
from the grand mean for the three racial categories. Whites^incomes average* 
$493 above the grajfci mean, while blacks' incomes average $245 below the mean. 
Since the grand mean is $5,438, these deviations indicate that the mean income 
for white workers is $5,931 and for black workers $5,193. The last column 
shows that only five cases fall in the "other" racial category, so the devia- 
tion of $758 above the grand for this group may not be a valid statistic. 

The unadjusted scores make no allowance for the intercorrelations between 
the predictors. For example, the below-average income level of the black 
workers might partly result from blacks being overrepresented in the lower 
educational groups. The second column presents the adjusted deviations from 
the grand mean for each variable after statistically holding constant the 
influence of the 18 other variables in the analysis. That is to say, an 
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Table I. Hypothesized Relationships of Socioeconomic Variables with 
Annual Income 



Independent Variables * 



Hypothesized Relationships 
wi th Income Level 



Personal .Variables — Antecedent 
R^ce 

. Ethnicity 
Where Liv^d at Age 16 



Ectycation 

* 

Job Training 

Veteran Status 

Personal Variables — Current < 
Age 



Mari tal Status 



Relation to H^ad of Household 



Higher incomes for white workers 
than for bl-ack workers 

Higher incomes for non-Spanish- 
origin workers than for Spanjsh- 
origin workers 

Higher incomes for workers from a 
farm, 1 the country, or a small city;' 
lower incomes for workers from a 
medium city, large city, suburb, or 
this city 

Income level has a positive corre- 
* lation with number of years of 
schooling completed 

Higher incomes for workers with job 
training than for those-wi thou t, job 
training 

Higher incomes for veterans than 
for non-veterans 



Highest income for prime-age workers 
(25 to 5^ years); next highest for; 
older workers- (55 to 64 years); low- 
est incomes for younger workers (16 
to 2k years) 

Highest incomes for married workers 
with wife present; next highest for 
married workers with spouse absent, 
and for workers who are divorced or 
widowed; lowest incomes for workers 
who h^ve never married. 

Highest incomes for household heads, 
with other relations in household; 
next highest for hS&ds, without 
relations in household^ next highest 
for non-relative of head, without 
relations in household; lowest 
incomes for workers classified 
"other relative of , head." (Sample 
sizes of non-relatives of head with 
own relations in household are top 
small for reliable estimates.) 
(conti nued) 
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Table I. (Continued) 



Independent Variables 



Hypothesized Relationships 
wi th Income Level 



Fami ly Size 
Hoj^ehold Size 



Years at Present Address 



Labor Force Variables * 
Job-Seeking Method 



Health Problem 



Higher incomes for workers, In fami- 
lies of moderate size (2 to 6 per- 
sons); lower incomes for unrelated 
workers Cue., not living with any 
relatives) and workers in large 
families (7 persons or more). 

Highest Incomes' for workers in' house- 
hoTds with two persons; next highest 
for workers in households with three 
persons or more; lowest incomes for 
workers who live alone 

Income level has, a positive correla- 
tion with number of. years lived at 
present address ' 



Higher incomes for workers wha dr*d 
not look for work in past 12 mo.nths,* 
or^if did look who asked friends or 
relatives, reg istered wi th union, 
checked with private employment 
agency; lower incomes for workers who 
applied directly to employer, checked 
with State Employment Service, 
checked wi|h communi ty ^organizations , 
or checked Newspapers 

Higher incomes for workers answering 



Age Problem 



Higher t incomes" for workers answering 



Lack Skill, Experience or 
Educat t on 

Occupation 



Higher .incomes, for, workers answering 
"no 11 

Highest • incomes for professionals and 
managers j^.next hjghest for craftsmen 
and foremen, *sales workers, and-xler- 
ical workers; nex£ highest-for opera- 
tives; lowest incomes for servipe 
workers, non-farm laborers, and al'l 
farm workers* (Sample sizes ot^rivate 
household workers are t?oo smaJ 1 f or < 
reliable estimates. Sample sizes of 
all farm workers also are too small 
for reliable estimates of income with 
/ the possible exception of San 
Antonio y s sample.) 
' (continued) 
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Table l t (Continued) 



/ * Independent Variables - ' 



Hypothesized Relationships 
with Income Level 



Industry 



Class of Worker 



Higher Tncomes for workers' in public 
administration; construction; trans- 
portation, communication, and utili- 
ties; manufacturing durables; manu w 
facturing non-durables. Lower 
income^ for workers in finance, 
insurance, and real estate; whole- 
sale and retail trade; business and 

'.repair services; personal services; 

' professional services; v enterta inment, 
and recreation; agriculture, fores- 
try and fisheries (With the'possible 
exception of San Antonio's sample, 
the sample sizes for the last two 
industrial categories listed—agri- 
culture, etc. , -entertainment, etc. 
— are too small to provide reliable 
income estimates. The sample sizes 
for workers in mining are too small 
in al 1 four areas.) 

H+ghes-t^Ln come^_ for government 

employees, next highest for employ- 
ees of private companies or individ- 
uals; *"Wwest infeomes for self- 
employed workers. (The. category 
"without pay in family business 11 has , 
tQo few cases in^each of our samples 
to provide "a reliable estimate.) 
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adjusted deviation is an estimate of what the mean would be if the group of 

* ' ' >. . ► • 

workers in the category were distributed over all categories of the othefc pre- 
dictors exactly as the total group .of wprkers is distributed. (See Andrews, 
et al., 1967:31-38, 100-106. for further explanation of the MCA adjustment 
procedure.) The adjus ;ed or net deviations from the mean, attributable to r 
race alone, now become plus $419 for white workers, minus $202 forblack 
workers, and minus $439 for workers of o-ther races. ^ 

• The effects shown by the adjusted deviations are aAumed to be additive, 
i ' 
Fof example, themean income for blacks with seven years or less of schooling 

would be $4,705 ($5,438 minus $202 minus $531); the-lflean for white workers « 

with 12 years of school incC would be $6,134 ($5,438 plus $419 plus $277). For 

some of the variables shown in the detailed MCA tables 1 throughout this study, 

the number of cases does not sum to "the total' sample size because we have not 

s 

presented the few cases that fall' into, the "no answer" or "other" categories. 

However, thes j cases are included in the MGA computer analyses. 

w 

In th<; next section we present the"*MCA results and indicate how well the 
patterns of relationship in the poverty areas fit the patterns that we hypo- 
thesized; 

•• ■ *• . » 

MCA Bindings * , 

* ■ • 

Race , The detailed MCA results for the antecedent personal variables 

(race, ethnicity, where 1 1 ved at age 16/ education, job training, and veteran 

status) are shown in a separate table for' each poverty afpa (Tables 2, 3, 4, 

t • . • • 

1 and 5). 

In the St, Louis, Chicago I, and Chicago II poverty areas white workers 1 
'incomes average higher than. black workers 1 incomes,., as wc£ hypothesized. In' 
the San Antonio area the reverse is found, but it should be noted that the 
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Table 2. Relationship Between Annual Income and Socioeconomic Characteristics 
of Male Workers, 16 to 64 Years Old, Not .In School or Armed Forces In 
Last 12 Months, St, LouTs Poverty Area (1,333 Workers) 





Grand Mean 


= $5,438 " 




Characteristic 


Deviation 
from 
Grand 
Meari 

(Dollars) 


• "Adjusted*"* 
Deviation 
from Xlrand 

, • Mean # 
(Dollars) 


* 

. Number 
of 

Cases 


* 

Race 

- White- " - 
; < Negro 
Other 


* .* 
493 

-245 „ 
758 


419 

-202 , 
-439 


435 

893 - a 
5 . 


Ethnicity 
Spanish origin 
Non-Spanish origin* 


-1,360 
18 


-924 
12 


17 • 
1,316 


Where Lived at Age 16 
'< This 'city 

Suburb 
i Large city 

Medium city 
, " Small city 

Country 

Farm ^ 
No answer 


-213 
-108 
, 442, . 

132 
• * 404 
52 
107 
-125 


-28 
-864 
-205 
• • 260 
232 
-444 
87 
-212 


r 

663 

• 20 

* 63 

52 . 
250 , 
' 39, . 
157 >^ 
89^ 


Education 

7 years or less , 

8 years 

9 to 11 years 

12 years 

13 years dF more 


-530 

63 - 
, s -1,55 

335 
V,207 . 


',\ 

-531 
-241 

-54 ■ 
' 277 

797 » 


: 253. 
236 

383 
"304 
155 . 


Job Training 
Yes 
4 No 


' * ' 169 * 
-67 


t 

t 

103 


* 

377 

■ 956 


Veteran Status . 
Veteran ' 
Non-Veteran 


' . 582 
-489 • 


114 ' 
-96 


• 609 

724 * ... 
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Table 3. Relationship .Between Afinual Income and Socioeconomic Characteristics 
of Male Workers, 16 to 6^4 Years Old, Not in School or Armed Forces 
Last 12 Months, San Antonio Poverty Area (1,988 Workers) 



in 



1 — ■ . 

Characterist ic^ 


Grand Mean 
Deviation . 
■f mm 

Grand 
Mean 

(Dollars) 


= $4,819 

Adjusted ' 

Hp \i \ a t ? nn 
wC v 1 a L 1 UN 

from Grand 
Mean 

(Dollars) 


* Ml imko r* 

iiuiiiLicr 

* of 

Cases 


Race ^ 

t.iu ; ■ 

wn i te 
Negro • 
Other 


-52 

34*9 , 
2,855 


83 
-628 
1,465 


1,747 
* '238 

3 


Ethnicity 

Spanish origin* 
Non-Spanish origin 


\ 

-188 


-163 
574 


1,5*9- , 
439 


Where Lived a't Age 16 









This city 
Suburb 
Large city 
Medium city 
Small city 
Country 
Farm 

No< answer 



-126 
.457 
21 
' 162 
181 
-1.63 
460 
56. 



1* 

. *5 
-204 
-100 

-50 
-370 

368 
•3 



1 ,377 
17 
80 
•105 
416 
17 
98 
78 



Educat ion 
7 years or 1 ess 
8* years 
9 to 1 1 years 

12 years 

13 years or more 

Job Training 
' Yes 
No 



-518 
195 
-235 
485 
1,059 



-651 
-309 



-366 
151 
-37 
388 

391 



163 
-77 



716 

191 

465, 

464 

204 



639 
1,349 



Veteran Status 
Veteran * 
Nop-Veteran 



1 ,016 
-705 



T82 
-126 



8*14 
1J74 



ERIC 
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Table V, Relationship Between Annual Income and Soc Uneconomic Characteristics 
of Male Workers, 4 16 to 64 Years Old, Not In School or Armed Forces in 
x Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area I)- Poverty Area (1,665 Workers) 



Characteristic 


Grand Mean = 


$5,979 






Deviation 
from 
Grand . 
- Mean 
(Dollars) 


Adjusted 
Deviation , 
from Grand 
Mean , « 
•(Dollars) _ 




Number 
of 

Cases 

V • 


Race " 
Whit* 9 q 
Negro 
Other 


-126 

-257 . ' 
560 


101 
-213 
499 




• > 971 
625 
•69 


Ethnicity 
* Spanish origin ■ 
Non-Spanish origin 


* -496 
160 


* 

■ -412 
133 




406 
' 1 ,259'. 


Where Lived at Age 16 
This city ■ 
Suburb 

Large city. - ' 
Medium city 
Small city 
Country 1 

pa »"m 
ral 111 

No answer o 


117 

895 
-75 . 
457 
-23 
-905. 

-201 

-403 " 


' 13 ' 

487 

-81 

541 

.67 
-870 
-198 
-261 




547 
30 
. .197 

♦109 
' 476 
"••4.3 

149 

114 \ 


Education 

* 7 years or less 

8 years 

9 to 11 years 
12 years 

1 % v/oArc or mnrp 
i j ycai 3 ui iiuji c 


• . / 

-555 

-59 
-405 

278 
1 219" 


-257 
-160 
-146 
211 
519" 




3-13 
* 293 
, -462 

367 
229 


Job Training 
Yes 
No 


500 
-148 


201' 
-59 




380 
. 1,285 


Veteran Status 
Veteran 
Non-Veteran 


470 
-212 


■ -83 
38 




* . 

518 
1,147 



/ 

- \ 
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Table 5. Relationship Between Annual Income and Socioeconomic Characteristics 
. of Male Workers; 16 to 64 Years Old; Not in School or Armed Forces in 
Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area II) Poverty Area (1,^5 Workers) 



Characteristic 



Grand Mean « $'5,981 



Deviation 
from 
fcrand 
Mean * 
(Ool lars) 



Adj trsted 
Deviation * 
from Grand 
Mean 

(DoHars) 



Number 
of • 
Cases 



Race 
Whi-te 

Negro w , 

Other^ 

Ethnicity 
Spanish onfgjn 
Non-Spanish origin i< 

Where Lived at Age 16 

This city 
• Suburb " 

Lar^e ci.ty * 

Medium city 

SmalJ city 

Country 

Farm 

No ahswer 

Education 

7 years or less 

8 years 

9 to 11 years 

12 years 

13 years or more 

Jotr Training 
' Yes 

— r 

Veteran Status 
Veteran 
Non-Veteran 



1,003 
-154 
-827 



96 
-5 



274 
18 

151 
-148 
-19-1 
-478 
-406 

~55 



'567 
-90 
-438 
562 
635 



64 
-18 



697 , 
-106 
-627 



311 
-16 ' 



192v 

201 
"343 

-25 
-216 

-675 
-230 
-113. 



-462 
-224 
-171 
•402 

2T83 



477 
•337 



-25 ' 
7 



28 
-20 



212 
1 ,200 
33 



71 

1,374 



574 
15 
96 

117 
294 

33 
187 
129 



209 
2.09 
442 
381 
202 



318 
1,127 



596 
847 



9 



117 



86 



white category includes primarily workers of Spanish origin. When the effects 

- * ft 

of the other predictors in the analysis (including "ethnicity Vthe variable 

dealing wf,th Spanish origin) are controlled, all four areas, follow the hypothe- 

sized pattern. . " < 

\ Skin color, however,, is "not afyimary reason for the. income differences 

amo»g the workers within pach poverty area. InHwo of the areas it cannot be ' 

a major variaM-e- because most of the workers in each area are of the same race. ^ 

In the Chicago II ghetto there is a sizable difference, in- average income 

between blaGk and white workers (whites average $1,157 more per year than 

* * * , 

blacks), but only fifteen percent of the workers are white, 'in the San Antonio 
barrio .only,; twelve percent of the workers are black. There are sizable pro- 
portions of black and white workers in both the St. Louis and Chicago I areas, 
but the average income differences by color are ndfc very lafge in either area. 

Ethrficfty . In St. Louis, San Antonip, and Chicago I Spanish-origin 
workers are more likely to receive less income than non-Spanish-origin. workers, 
but iq Chicago II the.pattern is reversed.- Moreover, these relationships hold 
even when the effects of the other variables are controlled. In the St. Louis 
and Chicago II samples .the proportions of Spanish-origin workers are quite 
small (about one percent and five percent respectively). Therefore, ethnicity 
cannot account for much of tke income variation among ttje workers within these 
two areas. In the San Antomo area the majority of workers are^of Spanish 
origin, but there is also a sizable minority (22 percent) of non-Spanish-origin 
' workers." In 'the Chicago I area, non-Spanish-oPigin workers are in the majority, 
but the proportion, of Spanisfi-origi.n workers is also relatively large (24 per- 
cent). " « . . "" v * - • * 

In the San Antonio area the average annual income level for Spanish- 
origin workers is $852. lower than the le^el for non-Spanish-o'ri gin workers. 

? "■ . * . . . ' 
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In the Chicago I area the average for Spanish-origin ^workers drops $656 below 
the level for non-Spanish-origin workers. '» 

Where Li \<ed at. Age 16 . Our hypothesis that-the'poverty-area workers who 
migrated fr;om rural c^reas or v small cities would have higher incomes *is par- 
tially supported by the findings for St, Louis and San Antonio, but not ^ip- 
ported at all by tlVfe findings fof* the Chicago poverty aVeas, * 

Iff St* Louis, the average. infrswe levels for workers from small cities,, 
open country areas, agd farms arfe above the grand mean, but so are the average 
levels fQr workers from medium and large cities. However, t'he averagg income 
levels for poverty area #orkers who are native St. Louis resideots or fr&m 
.suburbs near a (large city fall below the sample, meafi. 

In San Antonic , the incomes for workers from farms and small cities aver- 
age abo^e the grand mean/ while the incomes for' the few in our sample who came 
frortuopen country areas (17 cases) average below the grand mean. Migrants 
from the larger cities and the suburbs alsd earn higher incomes, but the many' 
workers who grew up in San Antonio more frequently receive lower incofl}es. 

* - " ■ \ ' 

In the Chicago poverty areas the.pattern is almost tpe reverse of what 
we find in. the other two areas. Workers who' grew up in Chicago have higher 

incomes than th&migraats from rural areas^, sm^ll cities, and some of the 

* > 

larger cities. Also having higher average income levels £re workers from the 

suburbs. Moreover, Chicago I workers from medium-sized cities have higher 
i 

X 

incomes^an'd Chicago II workers from large cities achieve higher incomes. 

After controlling for the effects ot the other variables, we see some 
changes in the patterns of relationship. Nevertheless, .the St. Louis area 
.findings still indicate partial support for our hypothesis, while the two 
Chicago area findings continue to show the reverse of our hypothesis. For 
the San Antonio area, the data no longer support the hypothesized pattern 
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except for workers ih the farm-origin category, where the average income 
remains at the highest levels 

■ Education , In all four poverty areas the general pattern is for incoA 
level to be positively correlated with educational level, which is the rela- 
tionship that we hypothesized. Our data, however, do show one exception to 
the hypothesized pattern* In each area, workers with 8 years of schooling earn 

more than workers with 9 to 11 years of schooling. This situation may result 

t 

from age and experience, modifying the influence of educational level. Many of 
those with 8 years of schooling may be older workers who entered the labor 
force during a time when a grade school education met the qualifications set *. 
by many employers. In contrast, a large proportion of those with 9 to 11 years 
of schooling may be younger workers who find that they have failed to meet the 
minimum educational standards currently required of new entrants seeking 
better-paying jobs. I \ m 

Some evidence that this may be the 'case is shown in the adjusted devia- 
tions frt)m the^ grand mean in Tables- 2, 3, 4, and 5. After holding all of the 
other independent variables constant, incltfftTng age, we find that in each area, 
except.San Antonio, the average income for workers with a years of schooling % 
drops below the income level for workers with 9 to 11 y^ars of schooling. 
These figures for the St. Louis and Chicago I workers show a regular progres- 

si on in income level with each increase in educational level. A similar 

* ' -> * 

pattern also occurs in the Chicago II area, except that workers with 13 or " t 

/ 

more years of schooling receive^slightly less income tharv workers with 12 years 
of schooling. : 

Further examination, of the unadjusted figures reveals that there are 

i * 

sizable differences in average income levels between workers in the various 

v 

educational categories. For example, the average income for workers ifi the 

■ / 
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St. Louis poverty area with less tharj 8 years of schooling Js $53G? below the 
grand mean, While the average income for workers in the same area with more 
% than 12 years of schooling is $1,207 above the grand mean. 

Job training . The MCA findings in Tables 2, 3* 4 and 5 support pur hypo- 
thesis that average incomes would be higher for workers who had received some 
\ • type of job' training than for those who had not received any training. This 
pattern also holds "fpr each area," except Chicago II, after controlling for the 

effects of the'other variables. # ^ 

t * ' - 

The average annual income level -for workers with training exceeds the 

average level for those, without training by $236 in the St. Louis-^rea, $960 

in the San Antonio l^rea, $648 in Chicago' I, and $o2 in Chicago Il> These 

income differences are considerably smallef than the differences we found 

between the highest and lowest educational groups. \ ^ 

Veteran Status . Average incomes are higher" for veterans than for non- 
veterans in all four poverty areas. However, while. the hypothesized p&tterri' 
is found in all of the areas, the extent of the income diffffPence between 
veterans and non-veterans varies considerably. WorkerY in the San Antonio 
area who are* veterans average $1,721 more, per year than do those who are not % 
veterans; in the St. Louis area the average income gap between veterans and^ 
non-veterans is*$l,071. On the other hand, in Chicago II the average income 
difference between^veterans ancf "non-veterans is $814 and in Chicago I it is 
, only $682. However, after controlling fgr^ the effects of the other variables, 
the income difference between veterans and non- veterans is quite small in 
e^ch area. * 

Ag e. The detailed MCA bindings for age and three other current personal 

• » 1 

characteristics (marital status, relation to head„ and family size) are 
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1 'presented in Tables 6, 7, 8,' and 9. Our hypothesis that incomes would be 
highest for prime-age workers (25-5* years), next highest for older workers 
(55-64 years), and lowest for younger workers (16-24 years) is completely 
supported by the findings in St. Louis and partially supported by the finding? 
for the other areas. In the San Antonio and Chicago areas workers )6 to 19 . 
years old average lowest in income, followed by workers 20 to 24 years old, 
and then by workers "60 to 64 years old. But we also find in these three areas 
that. wooers 55 to 59 years old average higher in income than, workers in one 
or more of the categories within the 25 to 54 year range. Thus, in the St. 
Louis and two Chicago poverty areas, the peak- income years extend five 
years longer than we hypothesized. In all of the areas the sizes of the' devia- 
tions below the grand mean are quite large for the younger^workers. 

After adjusting for the effects of the other variables, the deviations 
from the grand mean in 'each area are reduced, but are still sizable. Moreover, 
in each area" the relationship between age and income continues to be quite 
similar, to the pattern before adjustment. 

Marital Status . Our predictions that married workers with wjfe present 

would have the higfiest average income, workers who -never married would have 

the lowest average income, and workers in all other marital -status categories 

would have intermediate incomes was completely accurate for the St. Louis, 

San Antonio, and Chicago II samples and partially accurate for the Chicago I 

sample. 1$ the Chicago I area the deviation from the predicted pattern is 

that the average income for married workers with spouse absent is as Tow as 

« 

the average income for worloers who have never married. 

After controlling for the other^ariables in the study, the hypothesized 
pattern still occurs in the St. Louis and San Antonio samples and partially 
holds in the two Chicago samples. M * 9- 
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Table 6. Relationship Between Annual Income and Socioeconomic Characteristics 
of Male Workers, 16 to 64 Years Old, Not in School or Armed Forces in 
Last 12 Months, St. Louis Poverty Area (1,333 Workers) 



Grand Mean = $5.438 



Characterist ic 



Deviation 
from 
Grand 
Mean 

(Dollars) 



Adjusted 
Deviation * 
from Grand 
Mean 

(Dollars) 



Number 
of 

Cases 



Age 

16 to 19 years 
20 to 24 years 
25 to 34 years 
35 to 44 years 
45 to 5** years 
55 to. 59 years 
60 to 64 years 

Marital Status . 

Married, spouse present 
Married, sppuse absent 
Divorced or widowed 
Never married 



•3,201 
-1,327 
364 
486, 

739 
-16 

• 32 



515 
-437 
-280 
•1,472 



•1,439 
-886 
124 
357 
31*5 
150 
-48 



258 
-456 
-301 
-540 



87 t " 
132 
284\ 
297 
276 
132 
125 



857 
127 
* 107 

242 



Relation to Head 

Head with other relations 505 

in household 

Head without relations -216 

in household 

Non-relative of head,, with -2,053 

own relations in household 

Non-relative of head, without 287 

relations in household 

Other relative of head -1,910 

Family Size 

1 person -114 

2. .persons ■ 4 30 

3 persons , -253 

4 persons v 82 

5 persons -115 

6 persons -120 

7 persons or more -128 



18 
443 
-824 
1,103 
-597 



-305 
417 

-255 
-11 
-36 

-170 
144 



901 
164 
2 

42 
224 



206 
282 
231 
176 
103 
122 
213 



. 123 
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Table 7. Relationship Between Annual Income and Socioeconomic Characteristics 
of Male Workers, 16 to 6** Years Old, Not in School or Armed Forces in 
Last 12 Months, San Antonio Poverty Area (1,988 Workers) < 



Characteristic 



16 to 
20 to 
25 to 
35 to 
45 to 
55 to 
60 to 



19 years 
24 years 
34 years 
44 years 
5k years 
59 years 
6k' years 



Grand Mean = $4,819 



Deviation 
from » 
Grand 
Mean 

(Dollars) 



Adjusted 
Deviation ■ 
from firand 
Mean 

(Dollars) 



Marital Status 
'Married, spouse present 
Married, spouse absent 
Divorced or widowed 
Never married * \ 



"2,931 
-1,207 
5 

731 
797 
439 
-178 



kit 
-55k 
203 
•1 ,628 



-1,525 
-650 
21 
427 
342 
183 
-159 



140 
-]0k 

134 
-561 



Number 
of 

Cases 



146 
2kk 
405 
415 
458 
177 
143 



1,424 

99 
104 

361 



Relation to Head 
Head with other relations 

in household 
Head without relations 

in household 
Non-relative of head, with 

own relations In household 
Non- relative of head, without 

relations in household 
Other relative of head 

Family Size 

1 person 

2 persons 
; 3 persons 

4 persons 

5 persons 

6 persons « 

7 persons or more 



486 
-64 

3,681, 
-944 

-1,697 



^272 
161 
369 
109 
-83 
" 342 
-496 



69 
832 

3,879 
' -264 
-505 



-529 
-221 
246 
20 
24 
«270 
29 



1 ,436 
.123 
l" 
44 
384 



168 

309 

321 

299 

285* 

200 

402 
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Table 8, Relationship Between Annual Income and Socioeconomic Characteristics 

f of Male Workers, 16 to 6k Years Old, Not in School or Armed Forces in' 
# Las v t 12 Months, Chicago (Area J), Poverty Area (1 ,665 Workers) 



Grand Mean = $5,979 



Characteristic 



Deviation 
from 
Grand 
Mean 

(Dollars) 



Adjusted 
Deviate on 
"from Grand 
Mean 

(Dollars) 



-Number 
of 

Cases 



16 to 
?0 
25 
35 
k5 
* 55 
60 



19 years 
to 24 years 
to 34 years' 
to 44 years 
to 54 years 



to 59 years 
to 64 years 



Marital Status 

Married, spouse present 
Married, spouse absent 
Divorced or widowed 
Never married 

- * 

Relation to Head 

Head with other relations 

in household 
Head without relations 
* in household 
Nojj-relative of head, with 
own relations in household 
. Non-relative of head, without 
relations in household 
Other relative of head 

Family Size 



1 

2 

3 
.4 

5 
6 

7 



person 

persons 

persons 

person** 

persons 

persons 

persons 



-2,918, 
-1,155 
313 
300 
401 
' 803 
-66 



or more 



1,596 
-748 
181 
226 
256 
344* 
-44. 



271 
-650 
-302 
-301 



-373 
1,914 
719 
918 
•1,082 



•1,361 
59 
529 
521 
472 
476 . 
541 



77 
229 
450 
346 
365 
•128 

70 



978 
167 
107 
413 



1 ,048 

277- 
7 

108 
225 



386 
289 
266 
242 
176 
114 
192 



/ 
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Table 9, Relationship Between Annua] Income and Socioeconomic Characteristics 
of wale Workers, 16 to 64 Years Old, Not in School or Armed Forces in 
Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area II) Poverty AV£a (l ,M*5 Workers) 



$ 


Grand Mean - 


$5,981 






Deviation 


Adjusted 






from 


Deviation 


Number" 




Grand 


from Gr&nd 


of 


Characteristic 


Mean 


Mean 


Cases 




.(Dollars) 


(Dollars) 

< 





Age 

16 to 19 years 
20 to 2k ye,ars 
25 to 3** years 
35 to kk years 

to 5** years h 
55 to 59 years 

60 to 64 years * 

Marital Status 

Married, spouse present 
Married, spouse* absent 
Divorced or widowed 
Never married 

Relation- to Head , 

Head with other relations 

in household 
Head without relations 

in household 
Non-relative of head, with 

own relations in household 
Non-relative of head, without 

. relations -In household 
Other relative of head 

Fami ly Size 
, 1 person 

2 persons 

3 persons 
h persons 

5 persons 

6 persons , 

• 7 persons or* more 



-3,120 ' 


-1",556 




49 


-982 


-662 




153 


' 51 


' -155 




313 


277 


♦ 306 




298 - 


. 547 


• , 338 




377 


461 , 


449 




141 


-587 


-492, 




114 




* 


< 




H 1 3 


50 




88? 




lift 




1 89 


J 


9nft 

lAJQ 




1 1 1 
1 1 1 




• 




9-7fi 


420 


-115 




920 


-221 


1,308 




230 


if; 367- 


1 ,993. 




4 . 


-1,204 


-53 




86 


-1 ,218 


* 

-970 

* 




205 


-489 


-575 ' 


> 


316 


26 


332 




298 


387 


161 . 




240 


116 


-119 




174 


394 


436 




150 


13 


' -76 




- 99 


-159 


42, 




•168 



126 

95 



Relation to Head . It was hypothesized that household. heads would earn 

more than non-heads. More specifically* it was predicted, that incomes. would 

range from highest to lowest according to the following ranking: 1) household 

heads with other relations in the household; 2) heads without reTations in the 

same household; 3) non-relative of the head without own relations living in 

9 . 

the' same household; and 4) other relative of the household head. Workers 

classified as "non-relative of head with own relations in the household" were 

• not included in the ^hypothesis because the sample sizes .for this g.'oup were 

too small to be considered reliable estimates. . * 

The findings completely follow the hypothesized ranking in the San Antonio 

and. Chicago II poverty areas and partially follow this ranking in the St. Louis 

and Chicago I areas. .In the St. Louis sample the hypothesized pattern holds 

for the highest and lowest income groups, but the rankings for the two inter-' 

mediate groups are reversed. In the Chicago I sample the rankings for the two 

higher-income household types fire as predicted while the rankings for the two 

lower^income household types are reversed. ^" - 

' After controlling for the other variables^ the analysis, the 'pattern of 

relationship between .household status and income in the*St. Louis sample shows 

very little support for our hypothesis, but the patterns in the other three 

■I • #•> ' 

samples show partial support. , * 

Family Size . We hypothesized that workers living with families of moder- 
ate size would have the higher incomes while workers not living with. any rela-' 
tives and those living with large- families (seven persons or more) woulA have . 
the lower incomes. This pattern does hold in three of the areas, but iti is 
only partially supported in the St. Louis area, where it is the workers in 
thre^,- person families who have the lowest incomes instead of the workers not 



living with any relatives* After adjusting for the other variable affects 
only partial support for our hypothesis is found in all four areas. 

While the expected pattern generally appears in the unadjusted- figures, 
the Income differences among the family categories are not very large in most of 
the areas.- It is interesting to find J however, 'that after adjustment in each 
area the average income level for workers not living with any family members 
drops further below the grand mean than it was before adjustment. Furthermore, 
before adjustment these workers form the lowest income group in only, the two 
Chicago areas, while after adjustment they are the lowest income group in all 
four of the areas. We also find in the adjusted figures that the average income 
level of workers in large families rises from below to above the grand mean. 

These data'suggest, therefore, that family *size does have a modest inde- 
pendent effect on worker jncome,. though in the case of large families it is the 
reverse of what we expected. 

■ « 

Househdld Size . The findings for household size and years at present 
address (the last current personal variable) plus the data for four labor 
fore* variables (job-seeking method, health problem, age problem, and lack * 
skill experience or education) are presented in Tables 10, 11, T2,\and 13. 
Because some households include persons who are not family members', we included 
household size in addition to family size in, our set of 'predictors. However, 
we were able to examine only three categories of households tone person, two 
persons, and three persons or more)£ecause these were the only groupings pro- 
vided in the CES.data. With these categories we were able to separate those 
workers who were livintj alone from those who were not living with any rela- 
tives but still were living with other people.' 

We hypothesized that incomes would average highest for workers in two- 
person households, next highest for workers tn three-person households, and 



Table JO. Relationship Between Annual Income and Socioeconomic Characteristics 
of Hale Workers, 16 to 64 Years Old,, Not in School or Arme<J Forces in 
Last 12 Months^ St. Louis Poverty. Area (1 ,333 Workers) 



} 

• • 

Characteristic^ 


. Grand Mean » 

Deviation 

from 

Gnand 

Mean 

4 (Dollars) 


$5,438 
Adjusted 
Dl&v 1 a 1 1 on 

from Grand 
Mean 

(Dollars) 


Ni imhp r 

I1UIIIUC. 1 

of 

Cases 


Household Size 








1 person 

2 persons 

3 persons or more 


320 
-168 ■ 


"83 
-238 

65, 


153 
306 
865 


Years at Present Address ¥ 






\ 



1 year or less 

2 to 5 years 
6 to 10 years 
11 to 20 years 

•21 years or more 



Job-Seeking Method 

Stfte employment service 
Directly to employer. 
Asked friends or relativ&s 
Newspapers 

Union ^ % ^ 
Private employment agency 
Community organizations " 
All other methods 
Did not look in past 12 months 
No answer s — - 

Health Problem 



Yes 
No 



-425 
126 
246 
165 
498 



-1,403 
-1,742 
-1,576 
-2,383 

-905 
-1,887 
-1,850 
-1,478 
484 

-955 



-668 
52 



Age Problem 
Yes 
No 

Lack Skill, Experience or Education 
Yes 
No 



1,889 
80 



"753 
194 



-T60 
171 
-1 

2 
8 



-90 
-1,509 

-699 
-2,465 
-1 ,245 

-522 

-631 
-1,075 
* 331 

-784 



-817 
64' 



-890 
38 



•352 
91 



41? 
387 
' 230 
Z25 
72 



v. 



25 
83 
59 
8 
11 
5 
9 

19 
989 
121 



97 
1,236 



54 
1,279 



273 
1,060 



Table 11. Relationship Between Annual Income and Socioeconomic Characteristics 
of Male Workers, 16 to 6k Years Old, Not in School or Armed Forces in 
Last 12 Months, San Antonio Poverty Area (1,988 Workers) 



\ 

Characteristic 




Grsmd Mean 
Deviation 
from t 
Grand 
Mean 

(Dollars) 


m $4,819 

Adj'usted 
' Deviation 
from Grand 
■Mean 
• (Dollars) 


• 

Number 
of • 
Cases 


Household Size 
1 person . 
z persons 
•3 persons or more 




-28 \ 
128 

-19 


-312 

186 • . 
•■-14 


121 
328 
1,533 . 


Years at Present Address 

1 year or less 

2 to 5 years 
6 to 10 years 
11 to 20 years 
21 years or more 




-755 
145 
283 
273 
444 


-289 . 
63 
44 

190 * 

85 


• ' 516 
448 
330 
450 
244 



Job-Seeking Method 
State employment service 
Directly to employer 
Asked friends <5r relatives 
Newspapers 
Union 

Private employment agency 

Community organizations 

Aii other rr.cthcHc 

Did not look in past 12 months 

No answer 

Health Prdblem 
Yes' , 
No 

Age Problem 
Yes 
No 



-2,192 
•1,616 
"1,522 
•1,906 

77 
652 
•2,810 
•11,311 



1519 
I/, 165 



-950 
117 



\S28. 
44 



•1,272 
^741 
-426 

■1,269 
-248 
432 

•1,870 

■1,033 

-196 



•743 
.91 



-240 
12 



* 32 

197 

140 
30 
9 
6 
12 
32 

i , 

38 

218 
1,770 



% 91 
1,897 



Lack Skill, Experience or Education 
Yes • 
No 



•495 
188 



-48 
18 



546 
1 ,442 
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Table 12. Relationship Between Annual Income and Socioeconomic Characteristics 
of Male Workers, 16 to (>k Years Old, Not in School* or Armed Fprc^s in 
Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area I) Poverty Area ,0,665 Workers) 



4-— > 




Grand Mean * 


$5,979 








Deviation 


Adjusted „ 








from 


Deviation 


Number 






Grand 


from Grand 


of 


Characteristic 




Mean 


Mean 


Cases 






(Dollars) 


(Dollars) 





Household Size 

1 person 

2 persons 

3 persons or more 

Years at Present Address 

1 ye.ar*or less 

2 tb 5 ivears 
6* to 10 yea rs 
11 to 20 years 
21 yearns or more 

Job-Seeking Method 

State employment service^ 
* Directly to employer * 

Asked friends. or relatives 

Newspapers 

Union * 

'Private employment agency.. 
Community organizations 
Al l .other, methods * , 

Did not look in Dast 12 months 
No answer 

Hea'lth Problem 4 ■ 



Yes 
No 



Age Problem 

Yes • , . 

. No 

* • £ 

Lack Skill, Experience or Education 
• Yes 
No 



-643 
' 183 
131 



-755 
242 
302 
832 

1,762 



•1,105 
•1,709 
•1,896 
682 
1,196 
>92 
s 3,166 
•2,317 
. 527 
-975 



■1,523 
134- 



1,023 
52 



-746 

192 , 



-390 

254' 
33 



-314 
-10 
261 
408 
868 



-522 
-956 
-1,042 
419 
1,135 
297 
-1,738 
-1,694 
289 
-502 



-1,075 
• 95 



-373 
19 



-37 
10 



295 
324 

1,<%1 - 

640 
•509 
261* 
181" 
74« 



7 

146 
90 
16 
. 4 
1.3 
17 
20 
1.218 
■'134 



135' 
1,530 



81 
1,584 



341 
1,324 



ERIC 
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Table 13. Relationship) Between Annual Income and 'Socioeconomic Character i sties 
of Male Workers,. 16 to 64 Years Old, Not in School .or Arnied Forces, in 
Last 12 Months-, Chicago " (Area .11) Poverty Area • (1 ,445 Workers) , 



Characteristic 



Household Size 
, 1 person 
2 persons • 
< 3 persons or more 



Grand Mean 
Deviation 
from 
Grand 
Mean . 
(Dollars) 



$5,981 



Adjusted " 
Deviation 
from Grand 
'Mean , 
(Dollars) 



*"V548 
-69 
- 147 



-1 ,067 
-203 
317 



Number 
of ' 
Cases 



209 

323 
908 



Years at Present Address j v 

I year or less -491' 
■ 2 to 5 years -25 

, 6 to 10 years «* 247 

II to 20 years 314 
21 years or more 932 

■v 

Job-Seeking Method 

State employment service • . -1,771 

Directly to employer" ' -1,708 

Asked friends or relatives -2,054 

Newspapers ~ ' -1,483 

Union ' 1,454 

Private employment agency ',731 

Community organizations -1,948 

All ctha. methods " -603 

Did not look in past 12 months . 387 

|lo answer . . -1,310 

Health Problem 

""Yes -653 

No 54 



-65 
-11 
8 
8 

339 



■1,468 
1,183 
•1,331 
■1,281 
,234 
15 

■1 ,944 
147 
269 
-883 



•366 
30 



408- 
465 
•267 
224 
8f 



11 

75 

r- " 

• 12 
12 
4 
3 
4 

1,144 
121 



111 * 
1,334. 



Age Problem 

Yes > . -.1,000 

No 26 

Lack Skill, Experience or Education 
Yes . -493 

No ;<H5 



-169 
4 



161 
-38 



36 
1,409 



273 
1,172 
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lowest for workers living alone, the findings for San Antonio an.d Chicago I 
support our hypothesis, and the "findings for St. Louis and Chicago II .partially 
support our hypothesis. In St. Louis the incomes for workers in the largest 
household category rank even lower than the incomes for workers who live alone. 
In contrast, the. average incomes for Chicago II workers in the .largest household 
category are the highest in the sample. 

After controlling for the other variables, the hypothesized patterrs still \ 
appear in San Antonio and Chicago I. t The Chicago II. pattern cr.cinueS to be 
the same after adjustment, wtfile the St. Louis pattpr^t oecomes completely oppo- 
site to the hypothesized pattern: the ^rgest household category ranks highest, 
the one-person category r^iKS next highest, arid the two-person household ranks 
lowest. 

In each area* the income differences between the three categories are not 
very large before adjustment. After adjustment, the income differences do not 
change very much except in the Chicago II areff, where they do - become much 
greater, particularly for the one-person category in which the income level 
drops from '$548 to $1,067 below the grand mean, ^he income level for workers 
in two-person households drops from -$69 to -$203 v while'the ^level for workers 
in the largest households increases from $147 to $317- above "the grand mean. 

\ 

Years at Present Address . We hypothesized that workers who had not 
changed. their place of residence for many years would be more likely to have 
higher incomes than workers who had shifted their residential location more 
recently. In other words, we. proposed that permanence was more likely either 
to raise income levels or to result from higher income levels. Specifically, 
we predicted that income level would have a positive association with the 
■number of years a p.overty a-rea worker had lived at his present address. 
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Our findings completely follow this pattern in the two Chicago areas and 
partially follow it in the other two areas, where the deviations from the pre- 
dieted pattern of relationship are minor. In the St, Louis, San Antonio, and 
Chicago I samples, only workers with one year or Jess at their present address 
average below the grand mean. In Chicago II this group also has the lowest 
average incomes, but workers in the "2 to 5 years" category also average slightly 
below the grand mean. The strength of this relationship appears to be greatest 
in the San Antonio and Chicago I samples. In the latter group, workers who have 
spent 21 ytars or more 'at their present address average $2,517 more per year 
than workers vho have resided one year or less at their present address. 

Of course, this measure probably is correlated to some extent with differ- 
ences in workers 1 ages and some of the ot|ier current personal variables in t|iis 
study. After controlling for the effects of all of the other variables in this 
study, we find that the patterns of relationship between years at present 
address and income remedn essentially the same as the patterns before adjust- 
ment, but the income differences between workers in the various categories are 

V 

sharply reduced. The widest income gap between the longest-term and shortest- 
term residents is still in Chicago I, but the amount decreases from $2,517 to 
$982. In the St. Louis sample the income difference drops from $923 before 
adjustment to only $168 after adjustment, 

Job-Seeking Method , Given the Small number of cases in some of the cate- 
gories of job-seeking method (State Employment Service, newspapers, union, 
private employment agency, and community organizations) we did/not propose a 
detailed income ranking of the job-seeking methods in our hypbthesis. Instead, 
we simply divided the various methods into two groups: higher-income versus 
lower-income. Specifically, we predicted that incomes would average higher 
for workers who did not look for lother job in the past 12 months, or if they 
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did look, incomes would be higher for those who asked friends* br relatives, 



their present or most recent job. Lower incomes were predicted' for workers 
who either applied directly to an employer, checked with the State Employment 
Service, chewed with community organizations, or checked with the newspapers. 

Only in the San Antonio area do the categories divide as predicted* How- 
ever, in the other three, poverty areas there is partial support for the hypo- 
thesis. The "number of cases 11 columns in Tables 10, 11, 12, 'arid 13 reveal 
that in every area a sizable majority of the workers in our^sample had not 
looked for another job during the previous year. And perhaps not unexpectedly, 
the avej^tg^ income for these workers was above the grand mean in each area. 

Inspection of those findings that did not completely follow our hypothe- 
sized pattern reveals the following deviations from our ^predictions. In St. 
Louis the workers who uked the State Employment Service were in the higher 



lower- income group. In Chicago I workers who asked friends or relatives ranked 
in the lower half of the income categories, while those who used newspapers 
ranked in the upper half of the income categories. In Chicago II workers who 
went directly to the employer or used newspapers ranked in the upper half, 
while those who asked friends or relatives or who usecf a private employment 
agency ranked in the lower half of the income groups. Thus the only job-seeking 
methods that ranked as predicted in all four areas .were checking with a union 
and checking with community organizations. 

After controlling for the effects of the other variables in the study, 
we find that San Antonio continues to follow the hypothesized pattern. The 
other three areas continue to partially support the hypothesized pattern, with 
St. Louis and Chicago II showing some changes in their patterns of deviation. 



registered with a union, or checked with a private employment agency to get 




employment agency were in the 
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The only j^b-seeking method that ranks as predicted in all four areas is using 
a private employment agency. However, each of the other methods except asked 
friends or relatives ranks as predicted in three out o.f the four poverty areas . 

Health Problem . Our findings for this variable show that in each area 
those who said that they have a health problem affecting their employment situa- 
, tion do have a lower average income level than those who said that they did not 
have.' this type of problem. The difference between the average annual income for 
those who responded "yes" and those who responded "no" to this question ranges 
from $707 in Chicago II to $1,657 in Chicago I. After controlling for the 
effects of the other variables in the study the predicted pattern still holds 
in each area and the deviations from the grand mean continue to be" sizable. 

The proportion of workers affected by this problem in each of our samples 
is probably high in comparison with the non-poverty-area workfers in the St. 
Louis, San Antonio, and Chicago metropolitan areas. However, the proportions 
are too low to be able to account for a major proportion of the total income 
variation among poverty-area workers. 

Age Problem . Workers in the younger and older age categories who said 
that their age is a handicap either in holding a job, finding a better job, 
in looking, or in wanting a job are an even smaller group than those with a 
health problem. (Some workers, however, may be in both groyps.) But this 
category does sort out a segment of the labor force whose incomes average 
lower than the rest of the labor force. The difference in average income 
between those who said that they have an age problem and those who said that 
they do not have a problem ranges from $972 in San Antonio to $1,969 in St. 
Louis. 

After holding constant the other variables in the study, the hypothe- 
sized pattern continues to show, but the income differences decline considerably. 
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Undoubtedly, this variable is highly intercorrelatecj. with the variable in our 
study that measures the different age categories. Also, with the small propor- 
tion of workers who indicated that age is a problem JthJs variable does not 
have the ability to explain much of the total variation in worker income in 
each poverty area, before or after controlling for the other variables. 

Lack Skill, Experience, or Education . According to the findings in Tables 
ln , 11, 12, and 13, this attitudirral variable a'iso follows the expected pattern. 
Workers who said that the reason they either are not holding a job, not finding 
a better job, not looking, ar not wanting a job is because they lack skill,, 
experience, or education do have a lower average income than the rest of the 
workers in their poverty area. 

The number of workers who answered l, yes n to the question about this prob- 
lem is larger than the corresponding numbers for the age pro^lanvand health 
problem questions. However, the average income differences between those who 
answered "yes 11 and those who answered "no" are not^as large for this variable 
as the income differences between the "yes" and "no" groups in the age problem 
and health problem variables. Moreover, the differences become quite srtiall, 
particularly in San Antonio and Chicago I, aftfer controlling fqr the effects 
of the othef ^aHab^es in the study. In Chicago II th$ adjustedVigures show 
the re/erse of the hypothesized pattern, but the average income difference u 
"only .$599. ' • - ( - 

Occupation . Tables 14, 15, 16, and 17 provide the detailed MCA statistics 
for the last three labor force variables (occupation, ind^3try, and class of 
worker) in our analysis* Our hypothesis about the impact of occupation on 
income level combines the findings for eleven occupational categories into 
four groups.^ Specifically, it we.s hypothesized that the highest incomes would 
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go to workers in the "professional and technical" and "managerial and adminis- 
trative" categories; next highest for workers in the "sales" and "clerical" 
and " craftsmen *and f foremen",, categories; next highest for workers in the "oper- 
atives, except^ transportation", and "transport equipment operXives" categories, 
* and lowest incomes 'for workers Classified as "laborers, except farm", "service, 
except private household", "private household workers", or "all farmworkers". 
However, because of the very small sample sizes for the private household 
workers and all farm workers., we have not included the MCA findings for these 
two categories in our evaluation of this hypothecs..* The income ranging that 
we have hypothesized for the four occupational groups follows the order of the 
. occupational categories in Tables 14, 15, 16, and 17, with the highest income 
occupations starting on the top two lines, * * - . 

The unadjusted figures for the St, Louis and San Antonio poverty areas 
show that occupation is related to income as we predicted. In the two Chicago 
poverty areas there i? partial support for the hypothesized pattern. In both 
areas the incomes of clerical workers are in only the third highest group, 
while the. incomes of transport equipment operatives are large enough to be 
in the second highest group. Also, in Chicago II, professional and techntcal 
workers are in only the second highest inqome group, while craftsmen and fore- , 
men are in the highest income group. f n f 

After adjustment for the effects of the other variables, St. Louis is the 
only area where the hypothesized .pattern holds completely. In San Antonio,* 
transport equipment operatives drop from the third highest income group to the 
lowest group." Although five occupational categories change rank in each of 
the Chicago areas, the results for each area still partially follow the hypo- 
thesized pattern. 
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Tabled. Relationship Between Annual Income and Socioeconomic Characteristics 
of Male Workers, 16" to 6k Years Old, Not in School or Armed Forces in 
Last 12 Months, St, Louts Poverty Area (1,333 Workers) 
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Grand Mean = 


$5,438 

ix J *r _ 






Deviation 


* Adjusted 






- from 


Deviation 


Number 




Grand 


from Grand 


' of 


Characteristic 

• 


Mean 


Mean 


Cases 




\VU 1 1 d Lb/ 


/hn 1 1 arcl 
\UO 1 1 a i5 / 




Occupation 


• 






Prof ess i ona 1 " and technical 


1 099 


1 301 


71 


Manaaftrial and administrative 




1997 




Sales 


9 * 


-97 


' Oh 


Clerical 
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395 * 
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Craftsmen and foremen 
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Operatives, 'except transDor- ■ 


-210 
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.JO-/ 
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Private household workers 


1 .992 


3,^8 

J 17*' 


2 


All farm workers 




-2.371 
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Business and rebair services 


-671 


-526 


56 - 


Personal services t , 


-**37 ■ 


-375 


' . 35 . 


Entertainment and recreation 


-1,3*1 


-1 ,420 


8 


Professional services 


-812 


"-996 


127> 


Pub 1 it administration 




519 


80 


Class of Worker 




* 




Private „ 


-70 


19 ' • 


1 ,090 


Government 


' 680 


185 


178 


Self-employed- 


-491 


• -812 


^60 


Without pay in family business 


-5,438 
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Table 15. Relationship Setween Annual income and Socioeconomic Characteristics 
of Male Workers, 16 to 6^ Years Old, Not in School or Armed Forces In 
Last 12 Months, San Antonio Poverty Area (1/988 Workers) 



Grand Mean = $fr,8l9 



Characteristic 



Deviation 
from 
Grand 
Mean , 
(Dollars) 



Adjusted 
Deviation 
from Grand 
Mean 

(Dollars) 



Number 
of 

Cases 



Occupation 



Professional and technical 


1 ^28 


1 , 1 50 — 


120 


Managerial and administrative 


1 ,1*60 


1 .069 


122 


Sales 


-269 


3*»8 . 


51 


Clerical 


1.167 


" 4 253 


190 


Dfaftsmen and foremen 
Oo^ratlves exceDt transDOr- 


f|66 


188 


500 


■> » • » 


-215 


272 


t*at* ion 








Transport equipment operatives 


-339 


-576. 


190 


1 ahorpr^ exceDt farm 

UQwvl CI J , t- /\v^ t» w l a • III 


-1 .295 


-501 


2^7 

mm 1 1 


Service- excfeDt Drtvate house- 


-931 


-i»69 


27*» 


hold i 

1 lw |U \ 








Pr i \/a t*e f househol d workers 


-1 ,698 


'-537 


1 


All farm workers 


-1 ,361 


-373 


21 


Industry 








Anrinilfure forestry and 




-77 

J J 


29 


fisheries 




* 




Mini nt$ 

llllllllM 






It 


Construction- * 








Durable goods manufacturing 


-338 


-128 


Il»9 


Nondurable goods manufacturing 


-220 . 


70 " 


H9 


Transportation, communication 


312 


A10 


121 


and uti 1 ities 








Wholesale $nd retail .tr$de 


-617 


-M7 \ 




Finance, insurance and real 


-78 


-285 


*8 


estate 








Business and repair services 


-31*» 


-Wt * 


117 


Personal services 


-1,366 


-968 


100, 


Entertainment and recreation 


-165 


/ W 


20 


Professional services 


-329 , 


-M9 


163 


Public administration 


1,965 


1,181 


397 


Class of Worker 








Private 


' -596 


3 


1/292 


Government 


1,270 


-62 


563 


Self-employed 




213 


122 


Without pay in family business 


-3,16.1 


l»07 


3 
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Table 16. Relationship Between Annual Income and Socioeconomic Characteristics 
of Male Workers,- 16 to 6** Years 01 d ,> Not in School or Armed Forces in 
Last 12 Months, "'Chicago (Are^ I) Poverty Area (1 ,665 Workers) 





Grand Mean » 
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Mean 


Mean 
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68 
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21 
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-209 ' 
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-468 
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-490 
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— 1 Hi 
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j 


-2.292 


6 
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in 


2,044 


1, 


-244 


80 


164 


556 


-107 


"* 227 • 


804 


156 


-352 


249 


499 


48 


-332 




-1,165 




778 




-427 




498 


56 


-76 


1,489 


377 " 


128 


1,474 


, 46. 


-2,219 


1 



Occupation 

Professional and technical 
Managerial and administrative 
Sales 
Clerical 

Craftsmen and foremen 
Operatives, except transpor- 
• tat ion 

Transport equipment operatives 
Laborers,, except farm 
Service, except private housfe- 

hold / 
Private household workers / 
Al 1 farm worker^ / ¥ 

Industry 
Agricul ture, forestry and 

fisheries 
Mining 

Construction 

Durable goods manufacturing 
Nondurable goods manufacturing 
Transportation, communication 

and utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade 
'Finance, insurance and real 

estate 

Business and repair services 
Personal services 
Entertainment and recreation 
Professional services 
Public administration 1 

Class of Worker 
Private 
Government 
, Sel f-employed 

Without pay In family business 



1,478 
1,380 
773 
-5 
1,019 
-452 

93 
-859 
• -730 

-4,891 
-3,278 



-2,118 

\ ,021 

* 177 
-12 

-156 

• IV 

-111 
' 681 

-61 
-1,657 
1,236 
-41 
914 



t131 
711 
* 2,416 
-5,079 



no 1^1 



Table 17. Relationship Between Annual Income and Socioeconomic Characteristics 
of Male Workers, 16 to 6k Years Old, Not fn School or Armed Forces in 
Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area II) Poverty Area (1 ,M5 Workers) 
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Adjusted 
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Deviation 
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Mean • 
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Occupation 








Professional ag,d technical 


236* 


' '652 


79 


, Managerial and administrative 




722 


51 


Sales f 
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730 


20> . 


Clerical 


h5 


-328 


*. 162 


Craftsmen and" foremen 


1,036 


524, 


227 


Operatives, except transpor- 


-300 


-158 


311 


tation 








Transport equipment operatives 


209 


56 


153 


Laborers, except farm 


-612 


-537 


/ 187 


Service, except private house- 


-615 


, -127 


.253 


hold 








Private household workers 


1,269 


2,048 


%- 2 


AI 1 farm workers 









Industry 
Agriculture, forestry and 

fisheries 
Mining 
Construction 
* Durable goods manufacturing 
Nondurable goods manufacturing 
Transportation, communication 

and utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Finance, insurance and real 
* estate 

Business and repair services 
Personal services 
Entertainment and recreation 
Professional services 
Public administration 



-1,59* 


-2,075 


-981 


-2,355 


816 


■634 


-11 


398 




2T 


231 


179 


' -394 


. -146 


-469 


-860 


-754 


-738 


-1,272 


-1,149 


-311 


-1,741 


-312 


t645 


1,395 


572 



3 
1 

112 

299 
221 

175 

243 
42 

59 
57 
5 

115 
105 



Class of Worker 
Private 
Government 
Self-enfployed 

Without pay in family business 



-190 
933 
1,111 
-4, §27 



-98 
497 
285 
-3,509 



1,179 
208 
48 

2 
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The large differences in both the adjusted and unadjusted deviations" 
from the grand mean suggest that in all of the areas the relationship of occu- 
pation to income is relatively strong. J In San Antonio we find the widest range 
of income levels among the occupational categories. For example.,, the average 
income for professionals and managers is about $1,450 above the grand mean 
while the average income for nonfarm laborers is $1,295 below the grand mean. 

Industry . The findings for industry in which a worker currently is 

4 

employed, or if unemployed, the industry in which he .last worked, are broken 
down in Tables 14, 15,- 16, and. 17 according to 13 categories. However, given 
the relatively small number of cases in some of the categories and the problem 

4 

of sampling variability, we collapsed the 13 categories into two income groups 
in our hypothesis (highejMncome versus lower' income). Furthermore, while 
nationally it may be^ssible to predict accurately how each industrial cate- 
gory of workers will rank, it was thought to be unlikely that these predic- 
S tions would hold for local poverty areas, even if we were not using sample 

data. Unique conditions in each community could cause deviations from the 
, average. Moreover, limiting the analysis to only poverty area workers might 

» 

alter the rankings. 

Therefore we hypothesized that incomes would average higher for workers 
in pubftfyc administration; construction; transportation, communication, and 
utilities; manufacturing durables; and manufacturing non-durables. Incomes 
would average. lower for workers in finance, insurance and real estate; whole- 
sale and retail, trade; business and repair services; personal services; pro- 
fessional services; entertainment and recreation; and agriculture, forestry, 
and fisheries. (Except possibly for San Antonio, the sample sizes- for the 
last two industrial categories— entertainment, etc. and agriculture, etc.— 
are too small to provide reliable income estimates. Mining is not included 

FR?r - m • ■ 
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in the hypothesis at all because of small sample sizes in all four 
areas.) 

The unadjusted, deviations from the grand mean reveal that St. Louis' 
and Chicago II completely follow the hypothesized pattern while San Antonio 
and Chicago I partially follow the pattern. In Chicago I there are two cate- 
gories that do not rank as hypothesized: workers in nondurable goods manu- 
facturing are in the lower income grouping, while workers in finance, 
insurance, and real estate are in the higher income grouping. In San Antonio 
there are five exceptions to the hypothesis. Workers in construction and in 
durable goods manufacturing rank lower than predicted, while workers in 
finance, insurance, and real estate; business and repair serv-ices, and enter- 
tainraent and recreation rank higher than predicted. 

After controlling for the other variables in the study, we again find 
that St. Louis and Chicago II follow the hypothesized pattern while San 
Antonio and Chicago I only partially support the hypothesis,. However, this 
time there are only three categories that deviate in the San Antonio area 
{agriculture, forestry, and fisheries; construction; and entertainment and 
recreation). Chicago I again has only two categories that deviate (construc- 
tion; and finance, insurance, and real estate).* 

Inspection of the unadjusted deviations from the grand mearv for the , 
individual Industrial categories (excluding those with a very small number 
of cases) reveals that some of them rank the same or nearly the same in all,, 
of the areas. Workers in public -administration average highest in income 
in all four areas; In San Antonio the average is $1,965 above the grand 
mean and in St. 1 ouis i t is $1,459 above the meart. Chicago II with $1,395 
above the grand mean is almost as high as St. Louis, while Chicago I % is 
only $914 above the mean. 

lis . 14 4 



'Workers in transportation, communication, and utilities rank second in 
income in each area except Chicago II, where they rank third. However, their * 
incomes average considerably lower than the incomes for workers "in public 
administration. Specifically, the averages above, the grand mean are $570 in 
St. Louis, $312 in San Antonio, $727 in Chicago I, and $231 in Chicago II. 
(Construction ranks second in Chicago II with an average of $813.) 

At the other, end of the income scale we find that workers in wholesale 
and retail trade rank ninth in each area. except Chicago II; there they rank 
seventh. The averages below the grand mean are -$703 in St. Louis, -$617 in 
San Antonio, -$222 in Chicago I, and -$394 in Chicago II. 

Workers in personal services have the lowest averages in each of the 
areas except St. Louis. In the other three areas the deviations below 'the 
grand mean are -$1,366 -in San Antonio, -$1,657 in Chicago I, and -$1,272 in 
Chicago II.. In contrast, the deviation below the grand mean for personal 
services in St." Louis is only -$437. 

C lass of Worker . Our hypothesis that the highest incomes would 1 be 
•nUpeived by government employees, the next highest by employees of private 
companies or individuals, and the lowest by, self-employed workers is supported 
by .the St. Louis area findings, partially supported by .the San Antonio find- 
ings, and not supported at all in the two Chicago area findings. In the* San 
Antonio area, governmen Tempi oyees have the highest average income followed 
by self-employed workers. Workers for private companies or individuals rank 
lowest. In both "of the Chicago areas the self-employed workers rank highest, 
followed by government workers and then by private workers. 

After holding the other variables constant, we find that the St. Louis 
area continues to follow the hypothesized pattern, the San Antonio and phicago^ 

II areas show partial support, and Chicago I shows no support. 

^» • 
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Summary of Patterns . Table 18 summarizes our presentation of the 
detailed MCA income findings for the 19 socioeconomic predictors. Specifi- 
cally, tjdis table provides the tally of the unadjusted and adjusted relation- 
ships between the predictors and income in each poverty area that follow, par- 
tially follow, and do not follow the patterns that were hypothesized at the 
beginning of the study. • 

V 

Our score on the unadjusted relationships .indicates"* that in each area 
the hypothesized patterns do occur for a majority of the predictors. For all 
of the remaining variabiles in St. Louis and most of the" remaining variables jri 
the other areas, the relationships with income partially follow the hypothe- 
sized patterns. After adjustment,^ the total number of predictors that relate 
to'income as hypothesized stays th^same in St. Louis, decreases. slightly in 
San Antonio and Chicago I, and decreases substantially in Chicago II. However, 
all of the remaining predictors in San Antonio, and most of the remaining pre- 
dictors in the^ther areas show at least partial support for the hypothesised 
patterns. 

* 

Examination of bQth the unadjusted and adjusted findings reveals that in 

t . 

the few cases in which hypothesized patterns are not supported, the cases do 
^iot occur in more than two ar^as for any one predictor. On the other hand, 
there are some predictors that follow the hypothesized pattern in all four 
areas (either before adjustment, after adjustment, or both before and after 
adjustment). 

MCA Summary Statistics . Of importance, of course, is not only the 

pattern of a relationship, but also its strength . In reporting the patterns 

. 

exhibited by the MCA findings we did make some references to the strength of 
these relationships. This was done when we described^ the amount by which the 
income levels for the various categories of workers deviated from the grand 



Table 18. Summary of Relationships Between Socioeconomic Variables and Annual 
Income that Follow (F), Partially Follow (P), and do not Follow (N) , 
Patterns Hypothesized 



Unadjusted Findings Adjusted Findfngs 

SJ. SA ' Ch-I ChJI SL SA Ch.l ChJI 



Antecedent Personal 1 
Variables 



Race 




N 


F 


. F 




F. 


• F 


F 


Ethnrci ty 


p 


F - 


F 


N 


- P 


F 


F. 


N 


Where Lived at Age 16 




P 


N 


N 


♦ P. 


P 


N 


N ■ 


Education 


, p 


P 


P 


P 




P 


F 


P 


jod i ra i n i ng 




* r 


, r 


c 
r 




c 
r 


c 

. r 


N 


Veteran Status 




F 


' F 


F 


P 


F - 


N 


F 


Current Personal 










- 








Variables 


















Age 


F 


■ p 


P 


p 


P - 


p 


P . 


P 


Mari-tal Status > - 


F 


F 


P 


F 




F 


P 


P 


Relation to Head 


P 


F 


P 


p 


N 


P 


P 


P 


Family Size 


P 


F 


F 




P 


P 


P 


P 


Household Size 




F 


F 




N 


F 


F 


P 


Years at Present 




P 


F 




P • 


P 


F 


F 


Address 

i 
















V 


Labor Force Variables 


















Job-SeeWng Method 


P 


• F > 


- P 


P 




F 


P," 


p 


Health Problem 


F 


F 


F • 


F 




F 


F . 


F . 


Age Problem * : 


F 


F 


F 


F 




F 


F 


F 


Lack SK ill ^ Experi- 


F " 


F 


F 


F 




F . 


F 


N 


ence or Education . 










j 








Occupat ion 


F 


F 


P 


P 




P 


P 


P 


Industry 


F 


P . 


P 


F 




P 


P 


F 


Class of Worker" 


«■ F 


P 


N 


N 




'P 


N 


P 


• 



















s 
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mean, and the sample sizes in the categories. It was evident that some of the 
socioeconomic variables were better able than others to sort out the higher 
and lower income workers. 

Now, however, we will provide a more precise and complete assessment of 
the impact of each variable on income level, both before and after adjusting 
for the other variables in the study. Tables 19, 20, 21, and 22 present MCA 
summary statistics that measure the relative strength of each predictor, singly 
and in competition with others. (They also include the AID summary statistics 
which will be discussed after the MCA presentation.) The Eta-squared coeffi- 
cients in the first column of each table indicate the proportion df income 
variation in the total sample explainable by each predictor. These figures 
are based on the deviations of the unadjusted means (weighted for the number 
of cases) from the grand mean, which were presented in the previous section. 

The Beta-squqred statistics in the second column of each table are simi- 
lar to thfe Eta-squared statistics, but are based on the deviations of the 
adjusted means (weighted for the number of cas6s) from the grand mean rather 
than the deviations of the raw means. Thus_-the MCA Beta-squared coefficients 
indicate the relative importance of each variable in explaining variation with 
the remaining variables held constant. These Betas (before squaring) are 
analogous to standardized regression coefficients .(beta weights). Therefore.* 
y^Key are not measures of the percent of variation explained by each vafi^ble 
* \^With the other variables held constant. 

At the bottom of each table is a multiple correlation coefficient (MCA R), 
adjusted for degrees of freedom. This coefficient when squared (MCA R ) indi- 
cates the proportion of variation in income level explained by all 19 predic- 
tors together (after adjusting for degrees of freedom). k x 

The MCA program does not compute F tests for determining the statistical 
* significance of the relationship between each, predictor and the dependent 
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Table 19. KCA and AID Summary Statistics for 19 Predictors of Annual 
Income, Male Workers 16 to 64 Years Old, Not In School or , 
Armed Forces, Sj^Lou Is Poverty Area 



Variable 


MCA Eta 2 ■ 


MCA Beta 2 


AID Beta 2 


Race * 


.015 


■ .010 


.000 


Ethnicity 


.003 


.001 


.000 


Where Lived at Age 16 


.008 


.004 


.031 


Education 


.039 


.020 


.011 


Job Training 


.001 


.001 


.000 


Veteran Status 


.035 


.001 


.000 


Age , 


. .126 


• 033 


. 103 


Marital Status 


.072 


.015 


.016 


Relation to Head 


.098 


.015 


.013 


Family Size 


.007 


.008 


.000 


Household Size 


.004 


.002 


.000 


Years at Present Address 


.01.1 


.002 


.000 


Job-Seeking Method 


.087 


.045 


.057 


Health Problem 


.004 


.006 


-.000 , 


Age Problem • 


.018 


.004 ' 


■.000 


Lack Skill, Exp., or Ed. 


.018 


.004 


.000 


Occupation 


.063 


,034 


.035 


Industry 


.053 


'.033 


.022 


Class of- Worker 


.014 


.006 


.009 


MCA R 2 « .296 



MCA R (adj.) = .544 



AID R 2 = .298 
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Table 20, MCA and AID Summary Statistics for 19 Predictbrs of Annual 
Income, Male Workers 16 to 64 Yearl Old, Not In School or 
Armed Forces, San Antonio Poverty Area 



Variable 


MCA Eta 2 


MCA Beta 2 


AID Beta 2 


Race 


.005 


.009 


.000 


Ethnicity 


.019 


.014 


.000 


Where Lived at Age 16 


.005 


.002 


.000 


Education" 


.045 


'.017 


.000 


jod \i ra i n i ng 


.031 


.002 


.000 


Veteran Status 


.111 


.004 


.000 


Age 


-..169 


.039 


.091 


Mar] tat Status 


.098 


.011 


.000 


Relation to He^d 


.117 


.016 


.000 


Family Size 


.015 


.008 


.000 


Household Size 


.002 


.002 


.000 


Years at Present Address 


.032 


.005 


.000 


Job-Seeking Method 


.133 


.031 


.062 


Health Problem 


.017 \ 


' .011 


.009 ' 


Age v Problem 


.006 \ 


.000 


.000 


Lack Skill, Exp., or Ed, 


.014 


.000 ' , 


.000 


Occupation 


.128 


.042 * 


.071 


Industry 


.167 


.068 


.149 


Class of Worker 


.113 


jOOl 


.000 




MCA R 2 * .448 
MCA R (adj..) » 


.670 


« 



AID R 2 « .381 
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Table 21. MCA and AID Summary Statistics for 19 Predrctors of Annual 
Income, 'Male? Workers 16 to 6h Years Old, Not in School or 
Armed Forces, Chicago (Area I) Poverty Area 



Variable MCA Eta 2 MCA Beta 2 AID Beta 2 

Race 

Ethnicity 

Where Lived at Age 16 
Education 
dob Training 

Veteran Status 
Age 

Maritfal Status 
Relation. to Head 
Family Size 

Household Size 
Years at Present Address 
JobrSeeking Method 
Health Problem 
Age Problem 

Lack Ski 1 1 , Exp. , or Ed. 
Occupation 
Industry 
Class of Worker 

' 2 

MCA R - .337 1 

MCA* R (adj.) = .580 

AID R 2 = .289 



.006 


.ooh 


.000 


.011 


*.007 


.000 


.009 


.007 


.000 


.0V» 


.010 


.006 


.010 


.002 


;000 


.013 ■ 


.000 


.000 


.09^ 


.032 


.008 


.080 


.015 


.011 


.103 


.121 


. .063 


.023 


.078 


.000 


.013 • 


.005 ' 


.000 


.062 


.013 


.011 


.121 


.039 


.111 


.027 


.014 


.006 


.007 


.001 


.000 




\ 




.019 


.000 


.000 


.090 


.031 ' 


.053 


.031 


,02k 


.019 


.031 , 


.011 . 


.000 
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Table 22. 



MCA and AID Summary Statistics for 19 Predictors of Annual 
Income, Male Workers 16 to 6** Years Old, Not In School or 
Armed Forces, Chicago (Area II) Poverty Area 



Vail aO 1 c ^ 


2 

MCA Eta 


2 

MCA Beta 

1 Iwn UC L u 


2 

•AID Beta 


rxace 


no 1 
• UZ 1 


m n 
. ul U 


Ann 


htnn i ci ty 


AAA 

• 000 


AA 1 i 

• 00 1 


nnn 
• UUU 


Where Lived at Age id 


.008 - 


nn£ 
• 00b 


n 1 n 
• U 1 U 


Education 


.033 • 


• 018 


.012 


Job Training 


.000 


.000 


.000 


Veteran status 


ni fl 
• 0 1 0 


„ nnn 


nnn 
. uuu 


Age 


n£c 


HOC 


ni L 

• U 1 H 


Marital Status 


.01*2 


.003 


.007 


Relation to Head * 

i\c I d l 1 UN mcqu 


.053 


.048 


.017 


Family Size 


.011 


.OH 


.000 


Household Size 


.007 


.027 


.000 


Years at Present Address 


.016 


.001 


.000 


Job-Seekljtg Method 


.075 


.035 


.072 


Health Problem 


.001* ' 


.001 


.000 


Age Problem * 


.003 


.000 


.000 


Lack Skill, Exp., or Ed. 


.006 


- .001 


.000 


Occupation 




.018 - r 


.037 


Industry 


.oko 


.030 


.010 


Class of Worker 


.027 


.007 


.026 



MCA R = .201 



MCA R (adj.) = .M»9 



t 



AID R = .'203 
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variable. However, the program output does include various sums of squares 
from which one can calculate .several F Tests; but there is some danger of mis- 
interpreting these measures. For example, the data in the predictor categories 

may not sufficiently meet the assumptions of an F test (e.g., normality pnd 

f 

equal variances). Also, a relationship that is strong enough to be significant 
from a statistical standpoint (i.e., the differences between predictor cate- 
gory means are greater than that ascribable to, sampling fluctuations) can be 

« 

too weak to be important from a theoretical or policy perspective. Yet, 
because the relationship .is statistically significant its importance may be 
overrated.- 

We did calculate some F ratios for a selection of predictors with Eta- 
squared and Beta-squared coefficients of various sizes. One F test we used 
is designed to answer the question, does this predictor all by itself explain 
a significant portion of the variation of the dependent variable? (Fpr the 
formula, see Andrews, et al . , 1967:99, 95-96.) Thus, it applies to the devia- 
tions of the unadjusted means from the grand mean. The second F test We used 
is. set up to answer the question: would this predictor explain a significant 
portion of the variation of the dependent variable if we could hold constant 
the other predictors? (For the formula, see Andrews, et al :, 1967:100, 95-96). 
Therefore, thvs F test is used to examine the strength of the adjusted devia- 
tions from the grand mean. 

The results from bur sample of F tests suggest that at least the varia- 
bles with the largest Eta-squares and Beta-squares are statistically signifi- 
cant at the 5-percent level and in some cases also at the 1-percent level. By 
largest we mean the eight largest Eta-squared and eight largest Beta-squared 
coefficients shown/ for each poverty area. 
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There is some additional' evidence about the true strength of each predic- 
tor, both before and after adjustment, because our study presents the Etas and 
Betas (squared) separately for each of the four poverty areas. In the following 
section we examine the~st;rength of these jwmnv, ry statistics among the areas. 

Given these considerations, we did not calculate F ratios for the rest of 

r 

the MCA income relationships or for the other MCA findings reported in. this 
study for the total sample. , We did calculate some. F ratios for the unemployment 
findings (see t>. 138). 

> 

Comparison of Summary Statistics . Examination of the Eta-squared coeffi- 
cients in Tables 19, 20, 21, and 22 reveals that certain predictors consistently 
show the larger figures. Moreover, most of the predictors with large Eta- 
squares also have larger MCA Beta-squares, We ranked the predictors according 
to the sizes of their summary statistics in each area and th.en computed the 
average (mean) rank in the four areas for each predictor. The final ranks of 
the predictors with the highest, average ranks of Eta-squared and Beta-squared 
coefficients are as follows: 



Mean 
Rank 



1. Age « **1.8 1. Job-Seeking Method 2.5 

2. Job-Seeking Method ' 2.0 2. "industry 3.4 

3. Relation to Head 3.0 3. Relation to Head 3.6 

4. Occupation 4.5 T - H A. Age \3.9 t 

5. Marital Status 5.3 J,eui 5. Occupation 3.9 
ft 6. Industry .. 5.6 6. ,. Education 6;9 

7. Education 7.5 7 .family Size 7.5 

8. Class of Worker 8.6 ' 8. Marital Status 8.5 



We see that seven out of eight variables on the Eta-square list also 
uppear on the Beta-square list. The variables appearing only once are class 
of worker, which ranks eighth on the Eta-squared list, and family size, which 
ranks seventh on the -Beta-square list. 

While there is not much difference between areas in the relative standing 

. \ ' » 

of all of the predictors within each area, there is a sizable difference 
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between areas in the absolute values of the Eta-squared and Beta-squared 
scores. These ^differences dire reflected in the MCA R-squared statistics, 
which show that the proportion of variation explained by the socioeconomic 
variables is highest in San Antonio (* 448), 'followed by Chicago I (.337), 
St. Louis (.296), and finally Chicago II (.201). Thus,' we find that the 
explanatory power, of the independent variables* taken together is over twice 
3S high in San Antonio as in Chicago II. 

Probably a somewhat larger proportion of the variation, would have been 
explained in each of the areas if more refined measures of our variables could 
have been devised. Nevertheless, it is apparent that some, of the socioeconomic 
characteristics in our study are clearly associated. wifh worker income levels. 
However, there are factors not included in our study that also determine how 
much money poverty area workers earn in a year. 

^ " AID Analysis 

The discussion in Chapter 3 pointed out that the MCA approach assumes 
« * 

that the data are additive, but in the real world our predictors may also 
produce interaction effects. Consequently, the general effects of a* predictor 
as shown by the MCA program may not actually be the same or evert present in 
'all parts of the sample. f 

Therefore, to search for these interaction .patterns in the income data 
we used the Automatic Interaction Detector (AID) computer program/ An example 
of how thi^ procedure operates can be seen in Figure 1, which*shows the AID 
"tree" for the St. Louis findings. Box number 1 refers to the total sample 
of workers and their mean income ($5,438). Jhe incoipes shown in the other 
boxes of the AID "tree 11 are the mean incomes for the subgroups of workers that 
have been subdivided frcm the total sample. The numbers in. parentheses below 

some of the boxes tell how many workers are in, each of the final grpups. 

't 
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Stoto employment eejency 
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of school 
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Each box shows the variable categories that define a particular subgroup 
of w.orkers sorted out from some larger grouping. Where there is more than one 
nominal category defining a subgroup, the categories are ranked according to 
their mean income score (starting with the highest category listed at the top 
of the box). In the boxes with interval ^riables, the categories have been 
collapsed into the largest possible categories . 

Where a predictor such as age has a natural order, that order can be 
preserved in the AJD division procedure, or the order can be left unspecified. 
Ip the latter case, the categories are reordered according to the level of the 
subgroup means on the dependent variable. We have not specified the category 
order of the variables in this study betause we sought to determine their true 
order. In other words, we did not believe that it was appropriate to predeter- 
mine or forcer the relationship in an exploratory analysis such as this when 
this option of unspecified ordering was available. We knew that at least in 
the case of our measure of age, it' was more likely that its relationship to 
.income followed a curvilinear pattern rather than the natural order of the age^ 
groups in **li near pattern. 

Examination of the results in Figure 1 reveals* that the first AID split 
is on the variable "age". This indicates that spTN&tjng workers into age 
groups "16 to 24 years" and "25 to 64 years" reduces the income variance for 
the total sample more than a split on any of the other 18 predictors in the 
study. The specific proportion of variance explained by the age variable and 
each of the other variables with one or more splits is shown in the third . 
colun,.) of figures in Table. 19. The same predictor may be used again to further 
divide a subgroup, but for the St. Louis sample, neither age nor any of the 
other variables splits more than once in the formation of a final group. 
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' . We have interpreted the AID tree patterns by using models of "cumulative 
advantage," "cumulative disadvantage," and "alternative ad -ntage," The left 
branch of the AID tree, which forms the lowest income group in the sample, is 
* an example of cumulative disadvantage. The pattern of splits indicates that 

the possession of a series of chacacteri sties or experiences leads to greater 
disadvantage. Workers age 16 to 24 years (group 2) from a suburb, St. Louis 
city, or a medium- size city (group 18), and who are divorced, widowed, or never 
married (group 20) average only $2,096 in annual income. There are, however, 
alternative characteristics possessed by some workers 16 to 24 years old that 
are associated with a more advantageous income level. If they are from the ^ • 
open country, a farm, a small" city, or a large city other than* St. Louis (group 
19) their incomes average $5,712, which is $274 above the grand mean. Or,* for 
those younger workers who had a less advantageous residential origin but are 
married, their incomes average still twice as high ($4,193) as the incomes for 
the lowest grojjp. : . 

Workers age 25 to 64 years split into 18 subgroups. The left branch of 
subgroups suggests that type of industry where employed and residential origin 
are determinants of cumulative disadvantage and alternative advantage, for many 
workers who sought jobs during the previous year. Workers who used the State 
Employment Service or did not look for work during'the year still exhibit a 
wide range of incomes. The .branches for Ihese workers show the interactions 
for occupation, household status, class df worker, industry, and education. 
The highest- income workers ($7,284) ire in the white-collar occupations 
(except sales) or craftsmen and foremen (group 7) and work for the government 
or private employers (group 13). Workers in sales or the lower blue-col l«.r 
jobs (group 6) split into a wide range of income classes. Heads with other 
relatives in the household (group 9) and with 12 or more years of school 
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(group 11) average $7,034. If these household heads had less than 12 years 
of forma] education (group 10) but work in one of the "right 11 industries (group 
15) ytney still rank relatively high in income ($6,039), while their counter- 
parts who are employed in the "wrong" industries average only $5,061 per year. 
Heads without relations in the household and non-household heads (group 8) 
also differ according to the Industry in which they work. Those employed in 
the*higher*-paying' industries average $5,380 a yeSr while those employed in the 
lower-paying industries average, only $3,909 in annual income. 

Looking at the AID R-squared at the bottom of Table 19, we see that the 
AID procedure explains the same amount of variance as the MCA analysis (30 per- 
cent), but uses only nine of the 19 variables to do it. The AID Beta-square 
coefficients indicate the proportion of the total variation actually explained 
by each of the variables in the analysis. Thus, the AID coefficients sum to 

AID R-s^uared. (We rounded the AID Beta-square coefficients to three digits 

i 

for presentation in our tables; consequently, in some cases their sum is 
slightly different from the R-squared figure, rounded to three digits, shown 
at the bottom of the table.) 

The AID computer program considers* 19 variables with a total of. 101 
categories (i ncluding some more "no answer" and "other" categories not shown 

» 

in the tables) in determining what splits to make. Even if all the categories 
were constrained to a particular ordering for each split, after- the twelve 
splits in the St. Louis analysis had been decided upon, the program would 
have selected ( from hundreds of possibilities. Since reordering oT categories . 
was allowed iji our AID calculations, the number of possibilities explodes. 
Consequently, there is no point in considering statistical significance or 
degrees of freedom with respect to the AID findings. The focus, instead, is 
on increasing one's power to reduce predictive 6rror. 




When comparing the AID Beta-squared figures with the corresponding. MCA 
Beta-squared , and Eta-squared figures (see Tables 19, 20, 21, and 22) we dis- 
cover that some variables that have little impact on the total sample are 
important determinants of income differences among certain subgroups of workers 
within a poverty, area. In other words, a minor variable interacts with certain 
characteristics of one or more major variables and alters their influence. 

The minor variables that appear in the AID trees for one or more areas 
are as follows: 

St. Louis ; San Antonio Chicago I Chicago II 

Where Lived Health Problem Health Problem Where Lived 

at Age 16 Years at Pre- at Age 16 

sent Address 

In St. Louis and Chicago II all of the major MCA variables appear in the 
AID trees. All of the major variables except class of worker also appear in 
the Chicago I AID splits. In San Antonio, however, relation to head, marital 
status, education, and class of worker are not included in the AID splits. 
Industry, occupation, age, and job-seeking method are the only major variables 
in the San Antonio AID model and health problem is the.pnly minor variable. 
Yet, wi th only five variables, the San Antonio Alt^ model explains a higher 
proportion of the total variation in income (.381 )' than the St. Louis (.298), 
Chicago I (.28$^, or Chicago II (.203) models. 
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Discussion of MCA and AID Findings - 

We carried out thts analysis in order to learn more about the influence 
that- developing employability, eliminating social discrimination, and chang- 
ing economic institutions would have in the struggle against poverty. Speci- 
fically, we wanted to know: to what degree can low incomes be raised by 
upgrading the education, skills, health, work attitudes, ability to migrate, 
and job-seeing methods of the poor? Also, to what extent are low incomes the 
result of racial, ethnic, and age-group discrimination? Finally, how much are 
income levels affected by differences in ghetto workers' occupational and 
industrial attachments? . " 

• ' ' ' -A 

To search for answers to these questions we examined the correlates of 
differences in poverty-area workers annual incomes. Our data included 19 mea- 
sures of the workers' socioeconomic characteristics, conditions, and experi- 
ences. We recognize, however, that in some cases a variable that we selected 
may not measure a concept very well or it might be an indicator of more than 
one concept. For example, "age"' could be a measure of differences in physical 
stamina, or susceptibility to experiencing employer prejudice and discrimina- 
tion, or. both. As part of the discussion that follows, we will specify which 
concepts our variables represent. 

Race and Ethnicity . Our measures of race and ethnicity are intended to 
reflect income differences that have come about, because of discrimination or 
because of variations in subcultural life-styles and attitudes. The results 
show that race is not one of our stronger predictors of poverty. Ethnicity 
also is a weak indicator in three of the areas, but in San Antonio it does 
show some strength (the MCA Beta-squared ranks seventh). 
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There is, however, ariother finding pertaining .to these variables that 
should be noted.' As shown below, there is a positive association between the 
percentage of workers in each sample who are white and the proportion of 
variation explained by all of the socioeconomic predictors taken together 
(MCA R-squared) in each poverty area. There is also a tendency for the per- 
centage of workers in each sample who are of Spanis i origin to have a posi- 
tive, association with size of the MCA R-squared. 





Percent 
White 


Percent 
Black 


Percent 
Spanish 


MCA R 2 


San Antonio 


87.9 


12.0 


77.9 


! .448 


Chicago I 


58.3 


37.5 


•24.4 


.337 


St. Louis 


32.6 i 


67.0 


1.3 


.296 


Chicago II 


14.7 


83.0 


4.9 


.201 



We recognize that the odds of being born in poverty are greater for blacks 
and Chicanos than for- Anglos. However, our data suggest that racial and 
ethnic differences between workers who live in the same poverty area is not a 
major reason for the income differences within each sample. The income advan- 
tage of non-Spanish workers over Spanish workers does account for a little more 
of the income variation in the San Antonio barrio, but the amount still is 
not very large. 

On the other hand, the chances of breaking out of poverty for workers 
who .are white or black, non Spanish or Spanish, appear to be greater in areas" 
with larger white populations. In other words, we are suggesting that efforts 
to improve personal skills and to put workers in higher-status jobs in 
higher-wage industries are more .likely to raise the incomes of workers, irre- 
gardless of race, who live in poverty areas having a majority of white resi- 
dents.- Thus racial and ethnic-discrimination or cultural differences may 
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have more impact on a poverty area's institutions than on its individuals. 

Therefore, within each area the success of programs Xo eliminate poverty 
by changing socioeconomic characteristics and conditions appears likely to 
have similar results for workers who differ in race and ethnicity, it still', 
however, may be necessary to tailor programs to fit the special' needs of 
various racial and cultural groups. Also, one should k~eep in mind the possi- 
bilityHhat race and ethnicity may have more of an indirect than direct rela- 
tionship to income differences within poverty areas by affecting such factors 

« » * 

as educational level, job training, and health. 

Veteran Status . This variju)J«*may measure differences between workers, 
particularly younger ones, in job training, work experience, and social 
maturity. It also may reflect employer discrimination. -Veteran/get extra 
points on civil service exams and sometimes they are given preference in other 
hiring situations. 

Our findings show some rather sizable income advantageTfor veterans 
over non-veterans in St. Louis and San Antonio (perhaps because of the large 
number of government jobs in the latter area). , However, when, the other vari- 
ables in our study are controlled, veteran status has little independent 
effect in any of the poverty arenas. Thus, veteran status would appear to have 
indirect linkages to' income .through education, job training, occupation, and 
industry. Nevertheless, veteran status may be a good indicator for distin- > 
guishing those clients who would and would not fail in various employment and 
training programs. , ,\ 

Where Lived at Age 16 . This variable is designed to differentiate in- 
migrants .from those who were reared in the city where the poverty area is 

* 

located. Besides measuring mobility it measures any differences in work 
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attitudes and other cultural characteristics that may.be associated with vari- 

r 

ous types of residential location along the rural-urban continuum* 

As in the research that preceded this study, our findings for this pre- 
dictor are contradictory. In the two Chicago areas the workers of local 
origin and from some of the larger cities and suburbs are more likely to earn 
more than migrants /from sm*^ cities and rural areas. In St. Louis and San 
Antonio the relationship of residential background to income tends to be 
reversed. However, in each of the.poverty areas this variable accounts for 
very little of the income differences among the workers. 

From tie. AID. analysis, however, we discover that residential origin is * 
one of the variables that has a sizable impact on certain subgroups within 
the total sample. In Figure 1 we see that differences in resWential origin 
separate the annual incomes of young workers (16 to 24 years old) in the 
St. Louis area by almost $3J300. In-migrants from another large city or rural 
areas earn $5,712 while workers mainly from St, Louis earn only $2,826. Resi- 
dential origin also interacts in a similar pattern with some of the workers 
25 to 64 years old whose .incomes ere below the grand mean. We see in Figure 2 
that .residential origin is an important predictor for a large number of 
prime-age workers in Chicago II whose incomes are in the middle range forHhat 
area. Workers reared in Chicago or another city of at least medium size ard 
likely to earn $1,000 more, than migrants primarily from rural areas. 

These different effects from residential origin among the, areas show the 
need for tailoring programs to local conditions. There may be important differ 
erices in the communities from which the various migration streams to poverty 
areas originate. Also, differences in poverty-area subcultures and community 
institutions may account for how native workers compare with the in-migrants. 
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i Thus, some of the contradictory findings in the research literature may 

« 

reflect differences among areas of origin and also between areas of destina- • 
tion. The Chicago situations may result because the migrants to this city with 
farm or rural backgrounds are indeed handicapped by the social setting in 
which they grew up. At least, as Featherman (1971) and others have found, 
workers with a rural upbringing are more likely to start out with family handi- 
caps and inferior educational attainment. Additional rural effects on status 
achievement independent of these other background variables is more debatable. 

Differences between the Chicago patterns and those in St. Louis and San 
Antonio may also be associated with the migrants' length of residence in these 
areas and with attitudinal factors. Ritchey (1974) found that poverty decreases 
among white rural-urban migrants as duration of central-city residence decreases 
Long and Heltman (1975:1,391) found that blacks moving from the South (primarily 
from rural areas) to the North (mostly to cities) had lower. levels of education 
and had taken lower-status jobs than northern-born blacks. However, after a 
few years of residence in the North, southern-born blacks were able to earn 
higher incomes than northern-born blacks, apparently due in part to higher 
labor force participation rates. These results are interesting when considered 
along with Kuvlesky and Obtendorf's (1963) findings that young black males in 
urban areas have higher occupational goal and expectation levels than young 
black males in rural areas, and the rural-urban differences are greater for 
the goals than for the expectations. Long and Heltman (1975:1,407) suggest 
that the southern-black migrants take jobs found unacceptable by northern 
blacks, who prefer to accept welfare over low-status, low-paying jobs. 

One informant with first-hand knowledge of the St. Louis area suggested 
to us that young workers who were reared in the local poverty area receive 

y 
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considerable peer-group, pressure to take only higher-status bfetter-paying jobs. 
In contrast, young migrants from other cities do not have close friends who 
grew up in St. Louis, so they are not exposed to this pressure. Moreover, for 
the workers from rural areas, most of the lower-status, lower-wage jobs look 
better than anything avail able 'back heme. 

Education and Job Training . Our operational definitions of education, 
job training, and lack of skill, experience, or education are based on manifest 
indicators of these concepts (e.g., -years of school completed) t . These vari- 
ables are intended to provide overt measures of job skills as human capital 
elements in income determination. When one analyzes the whole range of occu- 
pations, from physician to janitor, the positive correlation of income with 
education and skill is said to indicate the importance of training programs 
for reducing poverty. However, as Bluestone, Murphy, and Stevenson (1973:20) 
suggest: 

. . . while the education/income correlation may be high for physi- 
cians measured against janitors, the human capital "implication for 
those who do not aspire to a college degree may be misleading. For 
much of the working class, it may be more important to be in a high- 
wage industry at any level of skill than to be adequately skilled 
but trapped in an industry that offers only low wages. For many of 
the working poor, the problem may be in the industries in whicn they 
work, not in the skills they individually possess. 

4 

Therefore our study examines the relation of»education and job training to 
income for workers primarily in the lower half of the social spectrum. 

Of course, in addition to job skills, the education and job-training 
variables may also reflect differences in the workers 1 attitudes toward employ- 
ment. For example, a persorY who completed high school may not be more quali- 
fied to perform the work on an automobile assembly line than a person who 
quit school in the tenth grade. However, the employer may select the high 
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school graduate for the job on the assumption that he will be more reliable 
and responsible than the drop-out . * K 

Our findings do show that years of school completed has a positive asso- 
ciation with income level. However, some evidence suggests that for older 
workers their experience and tenure compensate for the fewer years of school- 
ing that many have relative to younger workers. Even though education is one 
of the stronger variables in our findings, most of the variation in poverty- 
area workers 1 income levels still cannot be explained by differences in formal 
schooling. Actually, educational differences among the total population also 
do not account for a preat deal of the income variation in this country (Jenks, 
et al . 1972). This is not too surprising when one thinks about it. Two 
graduates from a leading university who have about the same scores on stan- 
dardized tests and who both come from upper-middle-class families will" not 
automatically end up with similar incomes at the age of 50". One may be making 
a great deal of money as a successful lawyer while the other is not making 
very much money as a school teacher. Jhe latter may not be poor, but there 
will be a tremendous gap between the income levels of those graduates. The 
average income for college graduates is higher than the average income for 
people who drop out of high school, but there is also a wide dispersion around 
each mean. Education aloncr^annot make people equal. 

Our results show that the impact of job training on poverty workers 1 

income levels is not as great as the impact from educational attainment. Workers 

with training do show some significant income gains in San Antonio and Chicago I, 

while the increases in St. Louis and Chicago II are negligible. 

Our findings would probably show wider income differences between workers 
• * * * . * 

with and without job training if our measure of job training did not include 
workers in the CES category "any other training program,' 1 which includes /the 
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Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC). The small amount of basic education and on- 
the- job training provided by the NYC program is not likely to improve the 
employability and income level of the participants. Moreover, at the time 
the CES data were collected, the NYC program had been in operation for only 
about six years. Therefore, most of the workers who had participated in 
this program were still relatively young at the time of the survey, and this 

* f 

alone would, have a depressing effect on the average income level of thoSe 
with job training. . 

Job Corps, another program included in the "any other training" category, 
was established in 1964 and therefore was only six to seven years old at the 
time o^ the CES. Consequently, since this program, like the NYC program, was 
aimed at workers 16 to*21 years old ; it too may have contributed a dispropor- 
tionate number of young people to the "with job training" group in our sample. • 

Furthermore, while Job Corps does provide much more job training and 
basic education than does NYC, Job Corps enrol lees often have serious social 
and/or physi cal handicaps to overcome. Consequently, their gains in earnings 
are not likely to be as large, especially in the short run, as those made by 
enrollees in many other kinds of job-training programs. 

Lack of skill, experience, or education measures the worker's own. per- * 

» 

ception about whether lack of one or more of these characteristics is an 
employment problem for him. Our data show that our variable does not differ- 
entiate the lower- and higher-income workers very well, especially after 
adjusting for the effects of the other variables. Thus, our variables educa- 
tion and age are probably better indicators of -the characteristics named in 
this variable. 

We were surprised that more workers in each sample did not say that lack 
of skill, experience, or education was an employment barrier. The percentages 
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saying yes to this problem were 20 percent in St. Louis, 27 percent in San 
Antonio" 20 percent in' Chicago I, and 19 percent in Chicago II. If these 
figures are relatively low we can speculate about the reasons- why. One possi- 
bility is that some of the poverty-area workers do not realize that they have 
training or experience weaknesses that could be keeping their incomes so low. 
Another possibility is that some workers do not want to admit to Jntervi ewers 
that they do have human capital deficiencies and that they are causing employ- 
ment and income problems. Or, some workers may not have answered yes to this 
question because they feel that the reasons for their employment problems stem 
primarily from the economic; and political system rather than from personal 
inadequacies. 

Age, Age Problem, and Health Problem . All three of these variables can 
be considered measures of health levels, since age differences show some corre- 
lation with 'physi^ll -Stamina and illness. The two age measures also reflect 
differences in experience and stage of the family life cycle. Interpretation 
of the age data in regard to the latter concept will be discussed in the next 
■ section. » 

The association of workers 1 ages with their income levels is not much 
different in the ghetto or barrto from what it is in the rest of the society. 
It is one of the strongest predictors of income level in each of the areas 
that we studied. The correlation of a<ge with income follows the expected 
curvilinear pattern, with the lowest incomes in the youngest years and the 
next lowest in the oldest working years. We find that the high income levels 
of the middle years are maintained in most of the areas until workers reach 
their sixties. The fact that incomes do not show a major decline any sooner 
may have something to do with the fact that even during the peak earning 
years poverty-area incomes are not very high above the average. 
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The number of workers who said that employers think that they are too old 
or too young is quite small, but their income levels do drop sharply below 
the average. Thus, wnile this. variable explains very little of the total 
income variation in each area, it does sort out at least some workers who 
clearly need help in overcoming, their age barriers *, and who may already have 
some useful insights about their problem and the motivation to try to over- 
come it. 

Our more direct measure of health indicates that about 8 percent of the 
workers in St. Louis and the two Chicago„areas and about 11 percent in San 
Antonio believe that they have a physical problem affecting their employment 
situation. Health differences do not account for a large proportion of the 
total income variation in each area. Nevertheless, those workers who say that 
health hinders their employment do experience a rather sizable loss in income. 
Moreover, the MCA Beta-squared figures suggest that the influence of healtfTTT 
independent of many of the other socioeconomic determinants in our study. 
Thus, health sorts out a group of workers for whom the causal link to lower 
income appears to be fairly clear. 

Yet, the AID analysis indicates that the -health variifcle affects some 
groups of workers, more than others. Figure 3 shows that in San Antonio health 
is an important factor for workers ages 25 to 64 in middle-status, non- 
governmental jobs who did not look for work, or if they did, they used more 
effective .job-seeking methods (private employment agency or union). The 
average income for wqrkers without a health problem (Group 13) is $536 above 
the grand mean, while the average income for workers with a health problem 
(Group 12) is $907 below the grand mean. 
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Figure 4 shows that in Chicago I health has a strong influence jon the 
income levels of workers 25 to 59 years old who are in the higher household- 
status categories and who sought work using the less successful job-seeking 
methods , The average income level for those without a health problem (Group 
21) is only $270 below the grand mean, while the income level for workers 
with a health problem (Group 20) drops to $1,789 below the grand mean. 

thus, in both the San Antonio and Chicago I poverty areas we see that 
variation in health is not an important determinant of income differences 
among young workers 16 to 24 years old. Moreover, as the data suggest, health 
is less likely to affect the income levels of workers who are either in the 
higher-wage /industries or in the higher-status occupations. 

Family Structure , A number of our variables measure characteristics per- 
taining to the worker's family situation.. These variables include marital 
status, relation to head of household (household status), family size, house- 
hold size, and years at present address. Our age variable also is associated 
with stage in the family life-cycle. 

Family structure is considered relevant from a human capital perspective 
because the responsibility of supporting a family would appear to provide an 
incentive for achieving a higher income level. Also, family life would appear 
to be supportive of stable social patterns. Thus the family variables may be 
indicators of differen.es in work attitudes and life-styles that affegt 
employment success. 

Our findings show that most of the family variables have a relatively 
strong and systematic relationship to poverty-area workers 1 income levels. 
Workers in the higher-income groups tend to exhibit the following family 
characteristics. The higher-income worker is more likely to be a household 
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head, in the middle working years (ages 25 to 59), who is married and living 
with his wife and a maximum of four children or other'family members. Also, 
he has resided at the same address for at least six years . 

In contrast, the lower-income worker is more likely to be either rela- 
tively young (18 to 24 years) or old (60 to 64 years) . He is living alone 
because he has never married or else is separated, divorced, or widowed. If 
he does live with others he is not head of. the household. Also, his residential 

i 

location has changed within the past year. 

In sum, the typology suggested by our findings shows the sharpest contrast 
i n income* between prime-age workers in the child-rearing stage of the family 
life-cycle with strong locational ties, versus the young or old single workers 

with weak residential commitments. The rationale for family life producing 

higher incomes would be that these workers have a healthy home life (sufficient 
rest, good diet, psychological support) and are motivated to get to work 
regularly and on time, not quit their job despite some disadvantages or 
problems, and maintain a cooperative relationship with their boss and co- 
workers . ( 

. Yet, according to Liebow's (1967) research, for some workers getting 
married, raising children, and having good work habits does not produce a 
higher income. They may work full-time and full-year, but they still remain 
in poverty and therefore cannot continue to support a growing family. As a 
result, these workers eventually are forced to desert their families in order 
to maintain their self-respect. Thus as Goodwin (1972:18) found, it is 
repeated experiences of failure, not H deviant goals or deviant psychology, 11 
that explains the differences in life-style, family stability, and work 
orientation between the poor and nonpoor. 
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The question raised by Liebow and Goodwins findings is whether our 
results indicate that family structure is a determinant or consequence of 
the variations in poverty-area workers' incomes. We see, at least, that 
there is indeed an association between these two variables. If family pat- 
terns influence income levels there is support for the view that government 
programs providing income supports should be designed to keep male workers 
with their families when employment and financial problems arise. Otherwise, 
.separation may precipitate further cycles of unemployment and money problems. 
Moreover, innovative strategies are needed to provide stronger family ties 
for workers who are too young for marriage and for older workers who are single 
or widowed. 

. If fam ily pat terns result from income di fferences, it _Jn.dj_ca.tes_ the 

social importance of a full -employment economy with higher minimum wages and 
income grants for those who cannot work. The emphasis should be on providing 
workers with opportunities for success and preventing repeated failures so 
that families are not broken up and children do not grow up with little hope 
for success. ; 

Job-Seeking Method . Personal skills influence the level of income one 
receives.. These personal skills may include not only the attributes for per- 
forming certain jobs, but also the ability, to find out about these jobs and 
get hired. Our variable job-seeking method attempts to measure the effective- 
ness of various techniques for finding work. 

In addition to the income levels associated with various job-seeking 
methods, this variable also measures the average income level of those who did 
not seek work .during the £>ast year. The findings reveal that the average 
incomes for the workers who did not look are above the grand mean, before and 
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after adjustment, in all four areas-. These higher income figures can be 
interpreted to result from the fact that most of these workers did not lose 
wages by being out of work during the year. (In each area some workers in 
this category probably were out of work part of the year, but did not look 
for a job during this period.) 

These data, however, may also reveal another situation. Many of the 
workers in these poverty areas .are employed in low-paying, boring, dead-end, 
secondary jobs. As a result, their motivation to stick with this type of 
employment is likely to be weak, and often they may quit their current job 
in order to have time to search for a better one and to have some respite 
from the hard work, danger, or boredom of their present job. A sufficient 
number of openings in these secondary jobs may be available so that if the 
worker decides to give up his quest for a primary job he can always go back to 
less desirable employment. Moreover, he may believe that, given his low pay 
in a secondary job, he is not losing very much income while unemployed. 

Our findings do not indicate how many workers left their previous job 
voluntarily and how many involuntarily. Nevertheless, our results do indicate 
that the difference in income between those who did not look for work and for 
many of those who did look is sizable. Thus, this income difference at least 
indicates the possibility that the workers who were willing and able to stay 
with the same job en Jed up with more income by the end of the year than the 
workers who searched for a better-paying job. However, because these figures 
are averages, they may hide the fact that those who voluntarily quit their last 
job in order to get a better one ended up with higher incomes than those who 
were fired or on layoff and had to look for another job. Or those who succeeded 
in getting better-paying jobs may have ended up with a low annual income for 
the first year because of the length of time that they were unemployed. The 
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job-seeking workers generally do not have much income saved to, draw upon 
while they are out of work, so even a short-term loss of wages in a situation 
where unemployment insurance would not be available could be a major hardship. 
On the other hand, some of these workers' expenses, such as rent, may not be 
as high as they are for non-poverty area workers. ; ' 

Some professionals dealing with the employment problems* of low- income 
male workers have told us that it is difficult to keep many, of these people 
on a low-paying job, especially if recently they have had skill training, 
because immediately they want something considerably better. Th£ professionals' 
believe that .if these workers stay with the job, even though it is to some 
degree a secondary job, they not only accumulate more income than if they' quit 

to job-hunt, but also they are more likely to eventually get a better job and 

... t 

get itW3th less or no temporary unemployment between jobs. In other-words, 
by working steadily, at a low-paying job, the employee may gain^a number'of 
benefits that help him to get a better position. These benefits could include 
a good reference from his present employer, contacts and tips about* better 
jobs, (including better jobs at his -present place of employment}., learning 
some job skills (perhaps not from his own work, but from the Wk of other 
employees he associates with), developing good" work habits (e.g., punctuality, 
getting along with other employees), and accumulating savings that could be 
used to travel to some other community Vor interviews or to cover moving 
expenses if he finally does quit to take another job. 

Turning to the various job-seeking methods used by the workers in our 
samples who did look for employment during the previous year, we find some 
differences between areas in the pattern of relationship to income levels. 
Some of the differences may result from sampling error caused by the small 
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number of cases in seme of the categories . We do find, though,* that workers 
using unions consistently rank in the upper income group among all four 
areas, while workers checking community organizations fall in the lower income 
group for each area. Undoubtedly, the workers in these groups rank as they 
do at T*east partly because of differences in their occupational skills. 

Economic Institutions . So far we have discussed the extent to which 
human resource elements and social-racial discrimination determine poverty-area 
workers 1 income levels^ Now we turn to the data we chose to measure the 
effects of occupational and industrial structure on income levels. Our data 
describe the workers 1 attachments to the economic structure in terms of general 
occupational, industrial, and class of worker categories. We recognize that 
occupation may also be, a measure of workers 1 skills, but as part of our analy- 
sis we tried to control for education and training when considering the income 
effects of various occupational opportunities. 

The results show that occupational attachment is one of the more impor- 
tant factors for determining the annual income received by workers who reside 
in poverty areas. Also, the impact of occupation on a worker's income level 
*s relatively strong, independent of not only his education, experience, and 
job training, but also of his race, ethnicity, residential origin, health, 
and family structure. Occupation also has an impact that is independent of 
the worker's industrial attachment. 

Although the incomes for the various occupational groups tend to follow 
the national ranking*, there are differences to be noted in some of the areas. 

4 

For example, in Chicago II, workers in professional and technical jobs rank 
fourth in income behind manauers, craftsmen and foremen, a^d sales workers. 
Al>i t in bot\, Chicago areas, clerical workers 1 incomes rank sixth, while trans- 
portation equipment operators 1 incomes rank -fifth. Moreover, Ihe adjusted 
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findings in. Chicago I and II suggest that for workers with equal human capital, 
service jobs (except private household) pay better than clerical jobs. 

Of course, one problem with cross-sectional comparisons is that we do 
not see the occupations of those workers who moved out of the ghetto or barrio 
after breaking through the poverty barrier. Nevertheless, our data for the 
Chicago areas suggest that higher-level blue-collar jobs may offer more oppor- 
tunities for higher incomes to disadvantaged workers than lower-level white- 
collar, jobs. Unfortunately, in all four areas, the higher-level blue-collar 
occupations and all of the white-collar occupations generally do not pay off 
as well for poverty-area residents as they do for non-poverty area residents. 
Seme young ghetto workers with high aspirations and goals may need to recognize 
that a white-collar job is not the only pathway out of poverty. Here again, 
the variations in our findings among the areas indicate the need to give atten- 
tion to the unique conditions in each local area. One can see the necessity 
for the flexibility that ti.r C£TA program and other Department of Labor programs 
for special groups are suppose to give to local officials dealing with employ- 
ment problems. Also, young workers might have more realistic aspirations, goals 
and job-seeking methods, now that Federal programs are underway to promote more 
effective vocational and career exploration activities in the early years of 
high school, or even grade school, before tha; students graduate or drop-out. 
A problem in the ghetto environment is the lack of contact students have with 
employers throughout the metropolis and in other communities. An informant 
from the St. Louis area suggested that such things as employer visits to the 
schoo] and student field trips to factories and businesses could be helpful. 
Also, summer intern programs could be used to give students first-hand experi- 
ence in various work roles and settings and perhaps improve their opportunities 
in high-wage occupations. 
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The type of occupation to which a poverty-area worker is attached is not 
the only economic influence on annual income. Our data show that the type of 
irtdustry in which he works also has a relatively strong impact on his wages. 
There are sizable income differentials between the 13 general industrial cate- 
gories in our variable and after statistical controls on the other variables 
the income differentials still are relatively large. 

Nationally, industries differ in their ability to pay adequate wages. 

Industries in the core economy are characterized by high productivity, high 

profits, intensive utilization of capital, high incidence of monopolistic 

elements, and a high degree of unionization. As a result, workers in these 

industries generally receive not only relatively high wages, but also better 

i 

than average working conditions and fringe benefits (Bluestone, et al . , 1973: , 
28-29) . Working for the government also greatly reduces the probability of 
receiving low wages. Indeed, public administration is a high-wage industry 
(Bluestone, et al . , 1973:101 ). The wages in government are set institutionally 
rather than from "product" market. competition. Apparently the restriction of 
cax revenues limits the number of workers hired more than it limits the wage 
rates of those employed. 

Industries in the peripheral sector of the economy lack almost all of 
the advantages normally found in core firms. They areNnoted fcr their small % 
firm size, labor intensity, low profits, low productivity, intensive product 
market competition, lack of unionization, and low wages (Bluestone, et al . , 
1973:29-30). 

According to national statistics, the "low-wage industries" include 
agriculture, retail trade, personal service, entertainment, and recreation. 
The "high-wage industries" include mining, construction, durable manufacturing, 
transportation x communication, utilities, and public administration 
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Nondurable manufacturing, business and repair services, finance, insurance, 
real estate, and professional services are difficult to classify because each 
industry is very heterogeneous, with a large variance in wage rates. As a 
result, they average out between high and low wage rates. Our data show that 

industrial attachment generally has the same effect on male workers residing 

* 

in poverty areas that it does on the rest of the male labor force. Moreover,,, 
these effects are independent of workers 1 occupational attachment, their race 
or ethnicity, and their human capital characteristics. San Antonio has a 
few major exceptions to the general pattern: workers in construction and 
durable goods manufacturing average lower than expected, while those in finance 
insurance, and real estate rank higher than expected. 

The unadjusted data show that government jobs .are by far the highest 
income category in all four poverty areas. Even after adjustment, public 
administration ranks first in St. Louis and San Antonio, second in Chicago II 
and third in Chicago I. With the large proportion of minority group workers 
in these areas, relatively le^s discrimination by government organizations 
compared with private industries may contribute to the high incomes of workers 
in public .administration. 

The class of worker variable in our study has a more inclusive "govern- 
ment 11 category than th^' category "public administration" in our industry 
variable. Our findings on class of worker again show employees in government 
jobs earning more than employees in private jobs. However, in the two Chicago 
areas the self-employed workers have the highest incomes and in San Antonio 
they rank second to government. We do not know from our data what types of 
jobs ar* represented by the self-employed workers in our samples. We wonder 
how many of them are associated with what Ferman (1969) calls the "irregular 
economy." 



Bluestone, Murphy, and Stevenson (1973:30-31) include the irregular 
economy along with the central or core economy and the peripheral economy in 
their tripartate schema for describing labor market fragmentation. The "indus- 
tries" in the irregular economy are concentrated mainly in the ghetto or barrio 
and are only loosely connected with the organized network of the regular 
economy. They report that: 

. . . the irregular economy provides the ghetto with a pattern of 
economic life that is largely nonconventional in its learning and 
opportunity structures. The ghetto is a market place for a wide 
range of occupational skills that do not fit neatly into the occu- 
pational skill categories and criteria operative within the con- 
ventional labor market. The nonunion or nonlicensed craftsman, 
. the home appliance repairman, the "Mr. Fixi't," the street or door- 
to-door hustler, all fall within the irregular ghetto economy. In 
addition,! illegal .activities— dope peddling, prostitution, gamb- 
ling, etcl— are part of this economic sector. (Blue$tone, et al . 
1973:30) S 

The authors believe that many ghetto residents choose to work in this 
sector of the economy rather than in the peripheral economy, their only alter- 
native. They choose the former over the latter because it offers a higher 
income, better working conditions, and a sense of independence. The percentages 
of workers classified in our samples as self-employed are small (4.5 percent in 
St. Louis, 6.1 percent in San Antonio, 2.8 percent in Chicago I and 3.3 percent 
in Chicago II) though the absolute sizes are large enough to provide reliable 
estimates. Probably a number of people in the irregular economy are also cate- 
gorized as private workers in our study and have incomes well below the grand 
mean. (In St. Louis the self-employed workers fall farther below the grand 
mean than do private workers.) 

Overall, our findings on economic structure support the view that differ- 
ences in tne characteristics of ind itries and of occupations can explain sub- 
stantial differences in the income levels of poverty-area workers of similar 
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background and skill. In other words, two workers, both with generally the 
same complement of human capital but employed in different occupations and 
industries may earn considerably different wages. Furthermore, workers of 
different quality may earn approximately the same wages and a more qualified 
individual may earn less because of differences in their industrial and occu- 
pational attachments. It is assumed that these differences result because of 
.institutional barriers to labor mobility. 

On the other hand, our data on the rest of the predictors in the study 
indicate that differences in labor characteristics and quality can also account 
for a significant degree of income inequality. For example, a prime-age, 
married worker in good health, with a college education and job- training is 
likely to earn considerably more than a worker in the same general occupation 
and industry who is young, single, in poor health, a high school drop-out and 
lacks job-training. 

Along with our discission about general socioeconomic processes affecting 
income levels in all of tjne areas, we have c*lso given some attention to condi- 
tions that differ between areas. In some areas we find that certain socioecono 
mic variables do not relate to income according to the pattern that was 
expected. Also, in some areas some of the weaker determinants for the entire 
sample of workers still have a major influence on certain subgroups within the 
sample. Indeed, our AID analysis suggests that in all of the areas many of 
the stronger predictors do not have uniform effects throughout the sample. 
Their impact is altered 'by their interaction with other socioeconomic charac- 
teristics. Tables 23, 24, 25, and 26 show the characteristics {hat define the 
various income groups in each area according to the AID findings. These 
worker groups are shown in rank order according to average income level, 
starting with the highest group. 
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Table 23 Annual Income of Male Workers 16-64 Years Old, Not in School or Armed 
Forces in Last 12 Months, St. Louis Poverty Area, Final AID Groups in 
Rank Order by their Averages 



Group Mean Standard Number 

Numbcfr Income Deviation of Cases Characteristics of Workers 



13 $7,284 $2,416 287 Age: 25-64. Job-Seeking Method: did not look; state 

employment agency. Occupatior^ professional & tech- 
nical; managerial & admin.; craftsmen & foremen; cleri- 
cal. Class of Worker : goverpment;*private. 

11 7,034 2,541 92 Age: 25-64. Job-Seeking Method: did not look; state 

employment agency . Occupation : sales; operatives 
(except trans. );\ laborers (except farm); trans. equipment 
operatives; service workers. Relation to Head: head 
with other relations in household. Education al 2 or 
more years of school . 

/ 

15 6,039 2,387 . 236 Age: 25-64. Job-Seeking Method: did not look; state 

employment agency. Occupation: sales; operatives 
/except trans.); laborers (except farm); trans. equipment 
operatives; service workers. Relation to Head: head 
with other relations in household. Education: less 
than 12 years of school. Industry: .construction; public 
administration; finance, insurance, & real estate; 
trans., comm., & utilities; mfg. durable goods; mfg. 
n^ri-durable goods. 

19 5,712 2,437 41 Age: 16-24. Where Lived at Age 16: country; farm; 

small city; large city. 

23 5,380 2,568 ' 92 Age: 25-64. Job-Seeking Method: , did not look; state 

employment agency. Occupation: sales; operatives 
(except trans.); laborers (except farm); trans, equip- 
ment operatives; service workers. Relation to Head: 
head without relations in household; non-relative of 
head without relations in household; other relative of 
head.. Industry: business & repair services; construc- 
tion; mfg. durable goods; mfg. non-durable goods; 
trans., comm., & utilities; public administration; per- 
sonal services. 
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Table 23. (Continued) 



Group Mean Standard Number 

Number Income Deviation of Cases Characteristics of Workers 

V 

12 $5,271 $2,946 27 Age: 25-64. Job-Seeking Method: did not look; state 

employment agency . Oc cupation: professional & tech- 
nical; managerial & admin/, craftsmen & foremen; cleri- 
cal. Class of Worker : self-employed. 

14 5,061 2,425 99 Age: 25-64. Job-Seeking Method: did not look; state 

employment agency. Occupation : sales; operatives 
(except trans.); laborers (except farm); trans* equip- 
ment operatives; service v/orkdrs. Relation to Head: 
head with other relations in household. Education: 
less than 12 years of school. Industry: wholesale & 
retail trade; personal services; professional; entertain- 
ment & recreation; business & repair services; agri., 
forestry, & fisheries* 

17 5,028 2,641 126 Age: 25-64. Job-Seeking Method: no answer; union; 

other; ask friends & relatives; community organization; 
v directly to employer; newspapers; private employment 

agency. Industry : public administration; trans*, comm., 
& utilities; construction; mfg. durable goods. 

25 4,747 2,761 36 Age: 25-64. Job^Seeking Method: no answer; union; 

other; ask friends & relatives; community organizatipn; 
directly to employer; newspapers; private employment - 
agency* Industry: professional; mfg. non-durable 
goods; personal services; finance, insurance, & red! 
• estate; no answer; wholesale & retail trade; entertain- 
ment & recreation; business & repair services; agri., 
forestry, & fisheries. Where Lived at Age 16 : large 
city; farm; small city. 

21 ' 4/193 2,734 62 Age: 16-24. Where Lived at Age 16 : suburbs; this 

city; medium city; no answer. Marital Status : mar-, 
ried (spouse present); married (spouse absent). 

22 3,909 1,903 48 Age : 25-64. Job-Seeki n g Method : did not look; state 

employment agency. Occupation : sales; operatives ' 
(except trans.); laborers (except farm); trans, equip** 
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Table 23. (Continued) 



Group Mean Standard Number 

Number Income Deviation of Cases Characteristics of Workers 

ment operatives; service workers. Relation to Head: 
head without relations in household; non-relative o£ 
head without relations in household; other relative of 
head. Industry: professional; entertainment & recre- 
ation; finance, insurance, & real estate; wholesale & 
retail trade, 

24 $3,077 $2,186 71 Age: 25-64. Job-Seeking Method: no answer; union; 

other; ask friends & relatives; community organization; 
directly to employer; newspapers; private employment 
agency. Industry: professional; mfg. non-durable 
goods; personal services; finance, insurance, & real 
estate; no answer; wholesale & retail trade; entertain- 
ment & recreation; business & repair services; agri., 
forestry, & fisheries. Where Lived at Age 16: country; 
medium city; no answer; suburbs; this city. 

20 2,096 1,730 116 Age: 16-24. Where Lived at Age 16: suburbs; this 

- city; medium city; no answer. Marital Status : 

divorced or widowed; never married. ~ 



Total $5,438 $2,865 1,333 
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Table 24. Annua! Income of Male Workers 16-64 Years 0!d, Not In School or Armed 
Forces in Last 12 Months, San Antonio Poverty Area, Final AID Groups in 
Rank Order by their Averages 



Group Mean Standard Number 

Number Income Deviation of Cases Characteristics of Workers 



17 $9,014 $1,949 43 Industry: public administration. Job-Seeking Method : 

did not look; other. Occupation: professional &«tech- 
nical; managerial & admin. ~~ 

21 7,218 1,810 205 Industry: public administration. Job-Seeking Method: 

did not look; other. Occupation : clerical; craftsmen 
& foremen. m 

11 6,343 2,828 145 Industry: trans. , comm., & utilities; finance, insu- 
rance, & real estate; entertainment & recreatidn; mfg. 
non-durable goods; business & repair services; profes- 
sional; mfg, durable goods; wholesale & retail trade; 
^obstruction; agri., forestry, & fisheries; no answer; 
personal services. Age: 25-64* Job-Seeking Me thod: 
private employment agency; did not look; union. 
Occupation : managerial & admin.; professional & 
technical; all farm workers. 

20 6,023 1,711 116 Industry: public administration. Job-Seeking Method: 

did not look; other. Occupation: service workers; 
trans, equipment operatives; operatives (except trans*); 
laborers (except farm). 

13 5,354 2,086 506 Industry: trans., comm., & utilities; finance, insur- 

ranee, & real estate; entertainment & recreation; mfg. 
/ non-durable goods; business & repair services; profes- 

; ' sional; mfg. durable goods; wholesale & retail trade; 

construction; agri., forestry, & fisheries; no answer; 
personal services. Age: 25-64. Job -Seeking Method: 
private employment agency; did not look; union. : 
Occupation : clerical; craftsmen & foremen; operatives 
(except trans.); sales; trans, equipment operatives. 
Health Problem: no, 
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Tablf 24. (Continued) 



Group Mean Standard Number 

Number Income Deviation of Cases Characteristics of Workers 




19 $4,285 $2,596 121 Industry; trans., comm., & utilities; finance, insur- 

rdnce, & real estate; entertainment & recreation; mfg. 
non-durable goods; business & repair services; profes- 
sional; mfg. durable goods; wholesale & retail trade; 
construction; agri., forestry, & fisheries; no answer; 
personal services. Age; 25-64. Job-Seeking Method; 
ho answer; ask friends & relative; other; directly to 
employer; newspapers; state employment agency; com- 
munity organization . Occupation; sales; managerial 
& admin.; professional & technical; craftsmen & fore- 
men; clerical. 

8 4,089 1,844 255 Industry: trans., comm., & utilities; finance, insur 

ranee, & real estate; entertainment & recreation; mfg. 
non-durable goods; business & repair services; profes- 
sional; mfg. durable goods; wholesale & retail trade; 
construction; agri., forestry, & fisheries; no answer; 
personal services. Age; 25-64. Job-Seeking Method : 
private employment agency; did not look; union. 
Occupation : service workers; laborers (except farm). 

12 3,911 2,062 59 Industry: trans., comm., & utilities; finance, insu- 

raace, & real estate; entertainment & recreation; mfg. 
- non-durable goods; business & repair services; profes- 
sional; mfg. durable good^; wholesale & retail trade; 
construction; agri., forestry, & fisheries; no answer; 
personal services. Age: 25-64. Job^Seeking^Method; 
private employment agency; did not look; unj^n. 
Occupation ; clerical; craftsmen & foremen; operatives 
(except traris.); sales; trans, equipment operatives. 
Health Problem : yes. - 

14 3,845 2,532 33 Industry; public administration. Job-Seeking M ethod; 

directly to employer; no answer; newspapers; ask friends 
& relatives; community organization; state employment 
agency. 

23 3,453 1,694 222 Industry; trans., comm., & utilities; finance, insu- 

rance, & real estate; entertainment & recreation; mfg. 
non-durable goods; business & repair services; profes- 
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Table 24. (Continued) 



Group Mean Standard Number 

Number Income Deviation of Cases Characteristics of Workers 



sional; mfg. durable goods; wholesale & retail trade; 
construction; agri., forestry, & fisheries; no answer; 
personal services. Age: 20-24. 

18 2,967 1,646 147 Industry: trans., comm., & utilities; finance, insu- 

rance, & real estate; entertainment & recreation; mfg. 
* non-durable goods; business & repair services;, profes- 

sional; mfg. durable goods; wholesale & retail trade; 
construction; agri., forestry, & fisheries; no answer; 
personal services. Age: 25-64. Job-Seeking Method : 
no answer; ask friends & relatives; other; directly to 
employer; newspapers; state employment agency; com- 
munity organization. Occqpation: all farm workers; 
service workers; operatives (except trans.); trans, equip- 
' ment operatives; laborers (except farm). 

22 1,928 1,410 136 Industry: trans., comm., & utilities; finance, insu- 

rance, & real estate; entertainment & recreation; mfg. 
non-durable goods; business & repair services; profes- 
sional; mfg. durable goods; wholesale & retail trade;" 
construction; agri. , forestry, & fisheries; no answer; 
personal services. Age: 16-19. 



Total $4,818 $2,54] 1,988 
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Table 25, Annual Income of Male Wbrkers 16-64 Years Old, Not in School or Armed 
Forces in Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area I) Poverty Area, Final AID Groups 
in Rank Order by their Averages 



Group Mean Standard Number 

Number Income Deviation of Cases Charapteristics of Wo rkers 

13 S8,665 $2,073 75 Job-Seeking Method: union; newspapers; did not look; 

private employment agency . Occupation: professional 
& technical; craftsmen & foremen; managerial & admin.; 
sales. Industry: finance, insurance, & real estate; 
business & repair services; entertainment & recreation; 
trans., comm., & utilities. 

17 7,838 2,615 199 Job-Seeking Method: union; newspapers; did not-look; 

private employment agency. Occupation: professional 
& technical; craftsmen & foremen; managerial & admin.; 
sales. In dustry: mfg. non-durable goods; professional; 
mfg.. durable goods; construction; wholesale & retail 
trade; public administration; personal services. Marital • 
Status: married (spouse present). 

15 7,287 2,159 130 Job-Seeking Method: union; newspapers; did not look; 

i private employment agency. Occupaticin: clerical; 

trans, equipment operatives; operatives (except trans.); 
service workers; laborers (except farm); all farm workers. 
Relation to Head: head with other relations in house- 
hold; hepd without relations in household. Years at 
Presant "Address : 2 or more years. Education: 12 or 
more years of sc hool . 

16 6,456 2,572 118 Job-Seeking Method: union; newspapers; did not Jook; 

private employment agency. Occupation: professional 
& technical; craftsmen & foremen; managerial & admin.; 
saJes. Industry: mfg. non-durable goods; professional; 
mfg. durable goods; construction; wholesale & retail 
trade; public administration; personal services. Marital 
\ Status : never married; divorced or widowed;, married 
\ (spouse'absent). 
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Table 25. (Continued) 



Group Mean Standard Number 

Number Income Deviation of Caste Characteristics of Workers _ 

14 $6,369 $2,134 356 Job-Seeking Method: union; newspapers; did not fcokj 

priyate employment agency. Occupation :, cleric?!; 
trans, equipment qperatives; opsratives (except trans.); 
service workers/ laborers (except farm); all farm worker*. 
Relation to Head: head with orher relations in house- 
hold; head without relations in household. Years at 
Present Address: 2 or more years. Education: less than 
12 years of school. 

i * 1 

21 5,709 2,605 176 Job-Seeking Method: .no answer; state employment ' 

agency; directly to employer; ask friends & relatives; 
other; community organization. Relation to Head: 
non-relative of head with owa. relations in household; 
head with other relations in household; head without 
relations in household, ^Age: 25-59. Health Pi obi em : 
no. 

8 5,648 2,300 220 jQb-Seeking Method: union; newspapers; did not look; 

private employment agency.. Occupation: clerical; 

trans, equipment operatives; operatives (except trans,); 

service workers; laborers (except farm); all farm workers. 

Relation to Head* head with other relations in hause- 

hcld; head without relations in household. Years at 

Present Address:. 1 year or less. ,' — 
— I 

23 5,184 2,300 113 Job-Seeking Method: union; newspapers; did not look; 

private employment agency. Occupation: clerical^ 
trans, equipment operatives; operatives (e>?l?e pi trans.); 
service workers; laborers (except/farm); all farm workers. 
Relation to Head: other relativef of head; non-relative 
of head without relations in household; non-relotive of 
1 head with own relations in household. In dustr y: public 

administration; construction; frnns., a>!rm., & utilities; 
mfg. durable goods; finance, insurance, & real estate; 
agri., forestry, & fisheries; wholesale & retail trade; 
business & repair services. 
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Table 25. : (.Continued) 



Group .Mean Standard Number- 
Number v Income' Deviation \ 'of Cases 



Characteristics of Workers 



. 20 ■ . $4,190 $2,472 



18 3,983 .2,364 



22 



10 



3,091 2,068 



2,870 2,011 



41 Job-Seefcing Method: no answer; state employment 
, m agency; -directly to employer; ask friends & relatives; 
• f other; community organization. Relation to Head: 

s non-relative of head with oWn relations in household; 
head.wjth other relafions in household; head without 
' ' relations in household. Age: 25-59, Health Problem : 

■ y es « * * * 

£7 Job-Seeking Method: no answer; state employment 9 ' 
^) v ' , agency; directly to employer; ask friends & relatives;^ 
m " other; community 6rganizption. Relation to Head: * 
nop-relatiye of head with own relations fti household; „ 
head with other relaffons in household; head without 
relations in household. Age: 16-24; 60-64, 

* ■ 

b 40 Job-Seeking Method: union; newspapers; did not look; 
private employment agency. Occupation: clerical; 
trails, equipment operatives; operatives (except trans,); 
service workers;Maborers (except farm); aJI farm workers 
'V ■ .Relation to Hedd: other relative of head; non-relative 
x * of head without relations in household; non-relative of. 
^head withTpv^n celatlorts in household. Industry: mfg. 
• non-dufpble go(xfe; personal services^ professional, 

130 ' Job-Seeking Method: no answer; state employment 

agency; directly to employer; ask friends & relatives; . 
other; community organization Relation to Head: . 
y other relative of head; non-relative of head without"^ 
relations In household. * i — 



Total $5,979 $2,745 T ,665 
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Table 26. Annual Income of Male Workers 16-64 Years Old, Not in School or Armed Forces 
in Last J2 Months, Chicago (Area' II) Poverty Area, Final AID 4 Groups in Rank 
Order by t he tr .Averages * " 



Group Mean 
Number Income 



Standard 
Deviation 



Number 
,6f Cases 



Charpcteris.tics of WoVkjers 



21 $8,115 $2,453 



? > ■ 

7,316 2,765] 174: 



13 



20 



6,148 2,794 



16 



6,101 2,812 



12 5,706 2,595 



166 Job-Seeking Method; union; did not look. Occupation: 
sales; craftsmen ^foremen; managerial & adm?r\. " 
Education; 9 years* or more of school . Marital' Status: 
diyorced or widowed; [named (spouse present); Tnarriejj 
. (spouse absent). - , ^ \ 



6,711 2,750 251* 



Job-Seeking Method: union; did not look. Occupation: *t 
clerical; trans, equipment operatives; professional &• 
technical; operatives (except trans*); service workers; , 
laborers (except {arm),. Class of Worker: ' self-, 
employed; government- 

Job-Seekjng Method: union; did not look. Occupation: 
.clerical; trans, equipment operatives; professional & - 
technical; operatives (except trans.); service Workers; 
laborers (except ♦farm). ' Class of Worker: private; 
without pay. .Agd: * 25-59^ Industry: , entertairjment 
& recreatioh; mfg., durable goods; business & repair 
services; mfg. non-durj^e goods; construction; whole- 
sale & retail trade; trans., comm./ & utilities; profes- 
sional, Where Lived at Age 16: large city; this "city; 
medium city, , ] ' 



25 Job-Seeking Method: union; did not* look.. Occupation : 
, sales; craftsmen & foremen; managerial & adrriin./ 
Education: 9 years or more of school . . Marital Statu?; 
never married., 

64 Job-Seeking Method: union;\did not look. Occupation: 
sales; craftsmen & foremen; managerial & admin. 
Education: Less than 9 years of school. 

277 Job*- Seeking Method: union; did not look. Occupation; 
clerical; trans, equipment operatives; pfcSfessional & 
* /technical; operatives (except trans.); service workers; » 
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Table 26. (Continued) 



Group Mean", Standard,/; JSumber 
Number Income Deviation" . of Cases 



CharacrerisUcs of Workers' 



19 $5,610 $2,980 



117 



ff 4,820 2,695 



149 



10 



4,515' - 2,427 



50 



18 



4,050 2,559 . 



\ 



labore»r'(except farm) % Class of Worker : private; with- 
out pay. Age: 25-59. Industry: entertainment & re- 

' creation; mfg. durable goods; ljusiness & repair'services; 
mfg. non-durable goods; construction; wholesale & re- 
tail trade; trans., comm., & utilitfes; professional. 

I Where Lived at Age 16: ,no answer; small city; farm; 
country; suburbs. " 

Job-Seeking Method: other; no answer; newspapers; 
directly ta employer; private employmenhagency; $tate 
Employment agency; community organization;; ask 
- friends & relatives* Relation ta Hood:* head with other 
' rplatiqns',in*housebold; head Without relations in house- 
'hold. Occupatfan: professional^ technical; trans. V 
" , equipment operatives; Jabdrc^ (except .farm); sales; 
operatives' 1 (except trans.). , ■ 

Job-Seeking Method: unibn; did not look*. Occupation: 
clerical; trans, ^equipment operatives; professional & 

4 technjcal; operatives (except traVis.);Seryice workers; 

* laborers (except fflpm)j Class of Worker?: , private; w # ith- 
\ out pay/ Age: 16-24; 60-64. 

* Job-Seeking Method: union; did not look. . Occupation: 
. * clerlpal;, trans, equipment operatives; professional & 

technical; operatives (except trans.); service workers; 
" Idborens (except fatal). Class of Workerf private) With-s 

put pay*.. Age: 25-59. Industry: personal services; 

finance, insurance, & real- estate; no answer; agri., 

forestry^ & fisheries'. * 

Job-Seeking Method: other; ho answer; newspapers; 
directly to employer; private employment agency; state 
employment agency; community organization; ask friends 
r f & relatives. RelaJ-.jon to Head: fiead with other rela- 
tions in household; head without relations in household. 
Occupation: draftsmen & foremen; , managerial & admin.; 
service workers; clerical. ^ 
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Table 26. (Continued) 



Group Mean Standard Number , * m <* 

Numbed Income Deviation of Gases - *55haracteristics of Workers 



£4 $3,146 . $2,379 94 Job-Seeking Method: other; no answer; newspapers; 

% dijrectly to employer; private employment ageacy; state 

' . employment agency; community organization; ask friends 

. & relatives ♦ Relation to Head: non-relative.of head 
Without relations in household; other relative oT head* 

■ — . ■ ^ 1 

Total $5,980 $2,974 1 ,445 - ' 

- 

• ^ . . •■ 
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Comparison of our MCA findings for each 'city Suggests that the racial, 
and ethnic balance of the local poverty area and perhaps the structural char- 
actefistic^ of the larger community influence the degree. to whiph both human 
resource? and economic ^institutions affect ghetto workers 1 -income levels. 
In some communities upgVading skills and improving labor mobility may raise 
incomes higher' tijan it will- in other communities* - ' , 

Unfortunately, in all of the' poverty .areas there is a limit to the 
ecor%mic opportunities available to the residents. Low-wage jobs stQl exist. 
If we increase the human capital of all disadvantaged workers there still will 
be^pover.ty— sime workers in the society vn 11 <6e left with the low-wage jobs. 
We may find H however, that they will be less likely to. take the loW-wage jobs * 
because of their 'training' for hi'gher-level employment, and this could bring 
about some structural changes in the ecoriornyA 
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Chapter 5 



EMPLOYMENT 
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Some people are poor because they, are unable "to work a suffici#rti 
number of hours each year.^ The wages received while working may be adequate, 
but long p esiods without work may prevent .building up a* satisfacto r y. income. 



We recognize, however, that other people suffer from poverty because^of a 

deficiency in both wages and employment -level . Still other workers are poor 

because of low wages alone. They are employed full-time and full-year, but 

their wagfes are not high enough to meet* their basic needs. 

in this, chapter we view employment level j&s an indirect measure of 

poverty. We assume that most poverty-area* workfers with abovfe average hours 

of employment are better off financially than if their average hours of 

employment were below tie grand mean, .this may appear to be an obvious 

assumption,' but recall, from our discussion in Chapter 2, that some studies" ^ 

(e.g., Cohen, et al . , 1970:141) show a curvilinear association between, 

increases in income and employment level. Employment may level off and then 

"\ m $ 

decrease as a worker's income increases because bf Ms desire to substitute 
leisure activities for market work after his wage?s ,get higher. On the other 
hand, other studies (e.g., Hill, 1 96? r 21 -25) find employment activity higher 
for workers whuse wage rates are h.igher. ' 

Working a. 40 hour week for 50 weeks sums to 2,000 hours. Many professionals, 
managers, and businessmen who receive high incomes work more than, 2,000 hours 
a" year. Yet, 'employment above, this level might also reflect "moonlighting" 
or. overtime by workers whose hourly wages are quite" low. Therefore, "•our* • 
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assumption about a positive linear correlation Between employment and 

' - • * . ■* 

income levels may not be completely correct. Nevertheless, for poverty-area 

«• • 

workers we believe that the general pattern holds, even though the carrel^ajtibn 
is not perfect. . " x * 

In the following sections we are concerned about which socioeconomic 
characteristics are barriers to employment and which. characteristics lead to 
Hfgher employment^ evels for male poverty-area 'workers 16 ,to 64 years old. 
LTiese^orlers^e]^^ Also, 



we tried to exclude workers in the Armed Fdrces or in School from our sample. 

For the MCA analysis we formulated a set of hypotheses specifying the 
expected pattern of relationship of each independent variable with annuaJ 
• hours of employment. These hypothesized patterns, snowri* in" Table 27, are \ 
.similar to the .patterns that we predicted for the .income. variable (shown in, 
"Table .1}., There are some differences to be noted in the hypotheses for: * * 
occupation and industry. The predicted relationship of occupation with income 
has been'simplified so that all of tfie occupational categories are combined 
into only two groups instead of four. However, the detailed MCA findings 
are presented for 11 general occupational categories. In the relationship" 
predicted* for industry with employment we naade some changes that seemed 
appropriate according to national unemployment figures. Wages in the 

• » * ** ' * # * " 

t t 

construction industry generally are high, but so is the unemployment rate. 
Therefore we moved construction to the low employment rate grouping. In 
contrast, wages and salaries in finance, insurance, real* estate, and' ^ 
professional services do not always rank, very high, -but their unemployment 

r 

' •* . ' 

< rate nationally also is relatively low." Therefore we moved these categories 
« ,tQ the high employment-rate grouping. 
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Table 27. Hypothesized Relationships of Socioeconomic Variables with Annual 
Hours Employed. « 



Independent Variables 



Hypothesized Relationship;, 
with Employment Rates ' 



Personal Var iabl es — Antecedent 
VRace 



Ethnici ty m 

o 



Where Lived at Age? 16 



v 



Education 



Job Training > 



Veteran Status 



Higher rates for whj te workers than 
for black workers ' my % 

Higher rates for non-Spani£h-origin 
workers than for jSpanish-origin 
workers , 

-Higher rates for .workers from a 
farm* the country, or s small* city; 
jower rates for workers from a 
medium city, l^rge city, suburb, or ' 
this city 

Employment rate has* a positive 
correlation with number of years of. * 
schooling completed ^ 

Higher rates for workers with job 
training than^ for those without job 
training 

. higher rates fojr veterans than for 
^non-veterans v 



personal Variab.les — Current 

Age . . " 



Marital Status 



Relation to Head of Household 



Highest rate for prime-age workers 
(25 to' 5^ years); next highest for 
older workers (55 to 6** years) ; s low- 
est rates for younger workers (16 
to 24 yea'rs)- * ^ 

Highest rates for married workers 
with wife present; .next highest fpr 
married workers with -spouse absenti 
and for workers who are divorced or 
widowed; lowest rates for worker* { 
•who have never married. 

Highest rates fpr household he'ads, 
with other relations in» household; 
next highest for heads, without 
relations in household; next, highest 
for non-relative of head, without 
relations in household; lowest 
rates * for workers classified M qther 
relative of head. 11 (Sample sizes 
of non-relati vefi of head with own 
relations in hdusehold are too small 
• for re1 iable.estimates.) 
(continued) » . 
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Table 27. (Continued) 



Independent 



Variables 



Hypothesized Relationships 
wi th. Employment Rates 



Family Size 



Household Size 



Years at Present Address 



Higher rates for workers in families 
of moderate size ('2 to 6, persons); 
lower rafes 'for unrelated workers 
(i..e., not living with any relatives) 
and workers, in large families (7 per- 
sons or more) . 4 \ 

Highest rates for workers in house- 
holds with two persons; next highest 
for workers in households wkh three 
persons or more; lowes»t rates for 
workers who Hve alone 

Employment rate has a positive corre- 
lation wi'th number *of -years lived 'at' 
present address ■ 



Labor Force Variables 

Job-Seeking Method 
1 - k 



Health Problem 
Age Problem 



Higher rates 'for workers who did not 
look for work in past 12 months, or 
if did look who asked friends or 
relatives, reg istered wi th union, 
checked with private employment 
agency;" lower rates for workers who 
applied directly to employer, 
checked, with State Employment Ser- 
vice, checked w^th community organ- 
izations or checked 'newspapers 

Higher ra'tes for workers answering 
"no" . % % * 

Higher rates for workers answering 



Lack Ski IT, Experience or a 
Education 

Occupation 



Higher rates /or workers answering 
"no" 

yjghy rates for professional and 
technical workers; managers and 
administrators; sales and clerical 
workers; and craftsmen and foremen. 
Lower rates for operatives, non-farm 
laborers, and service workers. 
(Private household workers and all 
farm workers not- included in the 
) hypothesis because of small 'sample 
sizes.) 

(continued) 
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Table 27. (Continued) 



N Independent Variables 



Industry 



Hypothesized Relationships 
with Employment Rates 



Class of Worker 



v 



Highter rates for workers in Public 
Administration, transportation, com- 
munication* and ^uti 1 i ties; manufac- 
turing durables; manufacturing non- 
*du rabies; .f inance, insurance, and 
neal. estate; professional services. 
, Lower rates for workers' in wholesale 
and retail trade; business and 
repair services; personal services* 
construction. (V(ith the- possible 
exception of San Antonio, the sample 
sizes .of workers in agriculture, 
forestry, and fisherfes and enter- 
tainment and recreation are too v 
small to provide reliable estimates. 
The' sample* sizes' for yvorkeVs in 
mining are too small ..in all four 
areas. Thus, these categories are 
not incj^ded in the hypothesis.) 

Highest rates for government employ- 
ees, next highest for employees of 
private companies or individuals; 
lowest rates for, self-employed 
workers. (The category "without 
pay in family business 11 has too few 
cases in each, of our samples to pro- 
vide a reliable estimate.) 
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We will not describe and discuss j)ur findings on emplbyment as • 
extensively as we did for our findings on income differences among poverty- \ 
area workers. It is not necessary, since many of the results are similar to 
those we found in the income data. Instead, we wiTl give primary attention 

r » 

to those findings and ideas that supplement the information already presented. 
MCA Findings / * 

0 

* MCA Summary Statistics . The MCA Eta-scared and Beta-squared coefficients 

v ' . ' \ 

% for the four poverty areas are presented in Tables 28, 29, 30 ahd 31. These 

statistics* measure the relative strength of each predictor, both before and 

after adjusting for the other variables in the study. We ranked the 

predictors according to the sizes of their summary statistics in each area and 

then computed the atferage^(mean) rank in the fpur areas for each predictor > 

* 

The final ranks of the predictors are as follows: 



Final 
Rank' 



Eta 



Mean 
Rank 



Final 
Rank 



Beta' 



.1. Job-Seeking Method 

2. Age 

3. Relation to Head 

4. Marital Status 

5. Health Problem 

6. Industry 

7. Years at Present Address 

8. 1 Occupation 

9. Class of Worker" 
10. Age Problem " 
IT. Education 

12. Family Size 

13. Where Lived at .Age 16 

14. Household Size 

15. Veteran Status, «• 

16. Job Training " 

17., "Lack, Skill , Exp. , or Ed. 

18. ' Race ' 

19. Ethnicity • 



1.0 1. Job-Seeking Method 

2.8 2. Health Problem 

3.3 3. Age 

4.8 4. Relation to Head 
5.3 '-'S: Industry 

5.9 " 6., Marital Status 
7.5 7.' Family Size " 
8.C\ 8. Occupation 

10.6 T .^r9. Class of Worker 

11.4 neai 10. .Education 
11.6 11. Household Size • 
12.3 12. Where-Lived at Age II 
13.6 13'. Years at Present Address 
13.9 14. Age PrdbTem 

14.1 15. Lack., Skill, Exp., or Ed. 

14.5 16. Race, 

14.9 17. Veteran Status » 

16.8 1-8. Job Training 

18.1 19. Ethnicity 



Mean 
Rank 

1.0 
3.5 
4/4 
. 4.9 
5.0 
5.3 
■7.1 
7.5 
10.5 
10.5 
11.0 
11.4 
12.4 
14.0, 
15.8 
16.0 
16.1 
06.6 
16.9 



Table 28. m MCA and AID Summary, Statisti-cs for 19 Predictors *6f Annual 
Hours Employed, Male Workers 16 to 64 Years Old, Nbt in 
School or Armed Forces, St. Louis Poverty Area 



Variable 


MCA Eta 2 


MCA Beta 2 


AID Beta 2 . 


Race 

Ethnicity 

Where Lived at Age 16 

Education 

Job Training 


1 

.000 
• .000 
.006 
.006 
.001 * 


. .000 
.000 
.002 
.005 
.000 


• 

• • • • • x 

OOOOO 
OOOOO 

• 


Veteran Status 
Age 

Marital Status 
Relation to Head 

Pa mi 1 \f 1 7P 
r a in i i y J i 

Household Size 

Years at present Address 

Job-Seeking Method 

Health Problem 

Age Problem 


.010 
-.077 
.0^9 
.055 

.006 " 

.011 - 
.020- 

■ .270 
.009 

.010 


!ooo.' 

.020 
.051 
.009 
^.005 - 

-.007 
■ * .007 
.238 
.011 
.001 


.000 
' .020 
.000 
.026 
.000 

fooo 

.006 

.261 ' 

.006 

.000 


Lack Skill x Exp. , or Ed. 

Occupation * 

Industry 

Class of Worker 


.004 

.013 . . 

.022 
.011 


.001 
.009 
.012 

.0Q5 . 


.000 
.009 
.018 
.000 




— v» 

MCA R 2 = .342 




i 


T MCA R (adj.) = .585 
AID R 2 = .3*6 

> 


I 

1 

> 




t 
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Tab!* 23. MCA and AID Summary Statistics for 19 Predictors of Annual 
Hours Employed, Male Workers 16 to 6k Years Old, Not In 
School or Armed Forces, San Antonio Poverty Area 



Variable MCA Eta 2 MCA Beta 2 AID Beta 2 



Race 

Ethnicity 

Where Lived at Age 16 

Education 

Job Training 

Veteran Status 
Age 

Marital Status 
Relation to Head 
Fami ly Size 

Household Size 

Years at Present Address 

Job-Seeking Method 

Health Problem 

Age Problem 

Lack Ski 11, Exp. » or Ed. 

Occupation 1 ^ 

Industry 

Class of Worker 



MCA R 2 m .3*45 

MCA R (adj.) = .587 

AID R 2 = .386 



A 



2>J5 
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.000 


.000 


.000 


• 000 


.002 


.000 


.004 


.003 


.000 


.005 


.002 


.000 


A A 1 

.001 


AAA 

.000 


AAA 

.000 


.011 


.002 


.000 


.099 




.062 


.051 


.006 


.000 




.011 


.008 


.007 


.017 


.007 


.000 


,005 


.000 


_.0p8 


.001 


.000 




.133 


.208 


.073 


^-^.050 


.052 


.022 


Toes^ 


.000 


.00*» 


.000 


- .008 


.036 


.011 


.000 


.058 


.010 


.0k0 


.033 


.007 


.000 



Table 30. MCA and AID Summary Statistics for 19 Predictors of Annual 
Hours Employed, Male Workers \6 to 64 Years Old, Not in 
School or Armed Forces, Chicago (Area I) Poverty Area 



Variable 



MCA Eta 



MCA Beta 



'if, 



D Beta 



Race 

Ethnicity 

Where Lived at Age 16 

Education 

Job Training 


.002 
.001 
1 .007 
.014 • 
.002 




.002 
.000 
.004 
.004 
.000 


.000 

/ooo 
. ooy 
.000 

.000" 


Veteran Status 
Age 

Marital Status 
Relation to Head * 
Family Size 


.000 , 
• 053 
.061 
.090 
.025 - 




.001 
.012 
.005 

. 15g 
.090 


".000 
.011 , 
.000 
.047 
.000 


Household Size-*, 
Years at Present Address 
Job-Seeking Method 
Health Problem 
Age Problem 


.021 
.032 
.285 
.075 
.012 




.010 

.003 

1 fit; 
» 1 op 

.035 

.000 


* .000 
.000 

.040 
.000 


Lack' Skill, -Exp., or Ed. < 

Occupation 

Industry 

Class, of Worker 


.010 
.029 
.029 
.006 




.001 
.004 
.018 
• .001 


.000 

.009 
.030 

.000 • 




MCA R 2 - 


• 377 






\ 
} 


MCA R (adj.) = 
AID R 2 = .409 


.614 






\ 




• 



V 
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Table 31. MCA and AID Summary Statistics for 19 Predictors of Annual 
Hours Employee!, Male Workers 16 to 6k Years Old, Not in 
School or Armed Forces, ChUago (Area II) Poverty Area 



Variable 

— > = — 


MCA Eta ♦ 


MCA Beta 


• AID Beta 


Race * * 


j • 

• 006 


.001 . 


.000 


^•Ethnici ty 


.002 x 


.000 


.000 


Where Lived at Age 16 


.007 


.004 


.000 


Education x 


. .012 


.006 


.012 


"3ob Training 


.012 


.002 


.000 


Veteran Status 


.003 


.000 


.000 


Age . 


• .064 


.011 


.000 


Marital btatus * 




• Uzz 


AIT 
.01 / 


Relation to Head 


.031 


.011" 


.000 


Fami ly Size * 


.OQo 


AA/i 

.QUI 
r 


AO A 


Household Size • 


.00) 


.000 


.000 


Years at Present Address 




.002 


.000" 


Job-Seeking Method 


.292 


.230 


.295 


Health Problem 




.021 


..011 


Age Problem 
* 


. .006 


.002 


.000 


Lack Skill, Exp., or Ed* 


.004 ; 


.001 * 


.000 


Occupatibn 


.010 


.006 


\ .000 


Industry 


.023 


.012 


.039 


Class of Worker 

• 


. .010 


.006 


.000 




MCA R 2 •» .3^7, 


■ * 

A 

r 





• rtCA R (adj.) - .589 



.AID R 2 * .403 ■ 

» 



» 
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It can be seen that generally predictors' with larger Eta-squares also , 

nave-Jarger Beta-squares, but there are some exceptions." Years at present 

address ranks- 7th in the E^a-squared 5 column, but it drops tq 13th i.n the 

Beta-squared* column. In contrast, family size rank?, 12th' in the Eta- 
f • 

squared column, but it reaches 7th in the Beta-squared column. 

' The ranking of the summary statistics for 6ach* predictor is fairly 

consistent amonf the four areas, but .this is not always true. Some predictors 

have' one coefficient' that ranks quite differently from the other three 

coefficients. However, there are only two instances where the' coefficient 

rankings for a predictor are more completely dispersed (the Eta-squares for 

veteran status and the Beta-squares for family size). ? 

The predictors that rank high in the Eta-square and Beta-squared columns 

are generally the same ones that have a strong association with income, but 

there are -some important exceptions". ReaTtlrproMem is a much stronger 
* • • 

predictor of employment level. than of incomej.evel . In contrast, education 
has considerably less impact on hours of employment than on annual income. 

Excluding job-seeking method, "the socioeconomic variables as a group do 
not sViow^as strong a relationship with employment levef as they do with income 

'level. That is, the Eta-squaYed statistics for. employment are not as large 

y 

as the Eta-squared statistics for income when comparing predictors of the 

* 4 

same rank. This also generally occurs after adjustment,. though a few of the 
largest Beta-squared coefficients in the employment data, in addition to 
job-seekinc, method,, are larger thao ( the Beta-squared coefficients of identical 
rank in the income data. • t 

Tables 32-47 provide all of the detailed MCA employment findings. We 
see that there is' some variation in the average annual hours of employment in 
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Table 3,2. Relationship Between Annual Hours Employed and Socioeconomic Charac- 
teristics of Male Workers, 16 v to 64 Years 0-1 d ; Not in School or Armed 
. Forces in Last-12 Months, St. Louis Poverty Area >(1 ,333. Workers) ' 





• Grand Mean 


= 1 ,765 Hours 






0 


Deviation 


Adjusted - 






» * 


from 


Deviation 




Number 




Gtand 


from* Grand 


f 


of \ 


Character: st ic 


Mean 


Mean 


* 


/Cashes 




(Hours) 


(Hours) 






Race 




* * 


1 




White 


8'' 


•'-2 




• 435 



Negro M 
, Other 

Ethnicity 

Spanish origin 
Non-Spanish origin 

Where Lived at Age 16 

This city ; / x 
\ Suburb 
Large city 
Medium city . 
\ Small city 
Country 
Farm* 

No answer 

Education 

7 years or less 

8 years 

^ to 1 1 years 

12 years 

13 yeans or more 

Job Training 
' Yes 
No 



132 



-64 

1 



-25 

43 
21 



■-2k " 



•19 
•18 
•37 
51 
51 



-2JB 

11 



4# 



2 
0 



•2k 
■Ik 
k5 

9 
■33 

9 
■15 



•13 
.« . 
2 

46 * 
-1 



5 
-2 



-v * 



893 

b 



;17 
1 ,31 6 



663 

20 

63" 

52 
250 

39 
157 

89 



253 
236 

383 
304 
155 



377 
956 



Veteran Status 
Veteran 
Non-Veteran 



52 
:kk 



■1 ■ 



609 
724 



ERIC 



178 



Table 33. Relationship Between Annual Hours Employed and Socioeconomic. Charac- 
teristics of Male Workers, 16 to 6*1 Years Old, Not in School or Armed 
«* 'Forces. '\p Last 12 Months, San Antonio Poverty Area (1 ,988 Workers) 



Characteristic 



Grand Mean = 



Deviation 

from 

Grand 

Mean 

./Hours) 



1,830 Hours 

* — 



" Adjusted. 
Deviation 4 
from- Gr&nd 
Mean • 
(Hours) 



Number 
of 

Cases 



Race 
White 
Negro 
Other** 

Ethnicity 
Spanish origin h 
Non-Spanish origin 



Where Lived at Age 16 
' This city 

Suburb 

Large city 

Medium city 

Small city 

•Country * 

Farm 

No answer 



-1 

7 b 
210 



-12 
)72 

.-23 
8 
'11 
26 
78 
-9 



0 

-4 
126 



9 
•32 



-I 

149 

-39 
-10 

-11 

-53 
68 

8 



1,7*7 
238 

3 



1,5*9 
4'39 



1,177 
17 
80 
105 

. 416 
17 
98 
78 



Education 

7 years or less 

8 years 

9 to 11 years 

12 years 

13 years or more 



-32 
-3 
0 

18 

'69 



-24 

:15 
17 
28 

■ 1 



716 
191 
405 
464 
204 



Job Training 
Yes 
No 



18 



639 
1,349 



Veteran Status . 
Veteran J 
Non-Veteran 



• 57 
-40 



■22 
15 



. 81.4 
1,174 



179 



210 



# 



Table 3**. Relationship Between Annual Hours Employed and Socioeconomic Charac- 
teristics of .Male Workers , 16 to, 64 Years Old, Not in School or-A^med 
Forces in Last 12 Months, Chteago (Area l) Poverty Area (1,665 
Workers) * ' ' * 



t _ 

- 

Characteristic * 


« 

Grand Mean * 1 ,797 Mours 
Deviation * Adjusted 
from . Deviation 
. Qrand . from Grand 
Mean Mean 
(Hours) > (Hours) 


* # * Number 
♦ of 
Cases 


^_ — - 

Race 


• 






White 


ii 


-12 


971 


Negro # 


-26 " 


1 0 


* > 625 


Other 


75 


80 


69 


Ethnicity 


c 
\ 






Spanish origin 


27 


-1 


ho6 


Non-Spanish origin 


-9 


0 

* 


1 ,259 


Where Lived at Age 16 






> 


This city 


^•26 


-18 


-547 


Suburb , " 


'63 


. 44 . " 


30 


* • * 
Large city 


* , -"44 


-25 


J97 


i Medium ci ty *** 


12 


25 


109 


Small city - 


" 60 


34 


' 476 


Country 


-54 


-88 


43 


Farm , 


-21 


-19 


149 


No^ari^wef 




in 


114 


Education 








7 years or less 


-38 


-44 


•313 


8* years 


49 


20 


• 293 


9. to 11 years 


-65 


-22 


462 


12, years 

13 years or more 


35 


34 


0 / -7 

367 


68 

• 


24 


229 


Job Training 








' Yes 


-36 


-18 


380 " 


No 


11 


5 


1,285 


' *> 
Veteran Status ■ 








Veteran 


16 


-17 


518 


Non-Veteran 


-7 


8 


1,147, 



211 



180 



Table 35. Relationship Between Annual HcVurs Employed and Socioeconomic Charac- 
teristics of Male Workers, 16 to 64 Years^Old, Not in School or Armed 
Forces in Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area II) Poverty Area (1,M5 
Workers) . 



\ 

V 

Characteristic 




•Grand Mean ^ 
Deyiation • 
from 
Grand 
Mean" 
(Hours) 


1,823 Hours . 
. Adjusted 

Devlatiort 

from Grand 

Mean 1 v 

(Hours) 


Number 
of 

Cases 


Racfc . 

WhlTte' " ' 

Negro 
. Other 




-16 
119 


20 

' -5 
' 68 


212 
1 ,200 
33 


Ethniplty 

Spanish origin 
Non-Spanish origin 




* 

* ' 89 
-5 


32 •• " ' 
-2 ■ 


* 71 
' 1,37* 



Where Lived at Age 16 
This city 
Suburb 

Large city - 
Medium city 
" Smal 1 city 
• 'Country > 
Farm 

No answer 

Education 

7 years or less 

8 ye,ars , 

' 9 to 1 1 years - 
12 years 

.13 years or more 



-20 
86 

-90 
-k 
hi 

si 

-9 
31 



•15 
22 

•71 
50 

50* 



-8 
•68 
•61 

31 
22 
32 
•32 
h3 



-10 

-17 

-37 
53 
'9 



574 
15 
96 
117 
23k 

, 33 
187 
129. 



^209 
209 - 
kk2 
381 » 
202 



Job Training 
Yes 
No 

Veteran Status 
Veteran 
Non~Veteran 



•93 
26 



30 
•21 



-43 
12 



318 
1,127 



598 
847 



181 



212 



Table 36, Relationship Between Annual Hours Employed and Socioeconomic Charac- 
teristics of 'Male Workers, 16 to M Years Old, Not in School or Armed 
Forces^ in Last 12 Honths, St. Louis Poverty Area (1,333 Workers) 



Characteristic 



Grand Mean ■ J ,765 Hours 



Deviation 
from 
Grand 
Mean 
(Hours) 



Adjusted^ 
Deviation 
from Grand 
Mean 
(Hou rs) 



Number 
of ' * 
Cases 



r 



Age . 

\(f t6 19 years \ -474 

20\to 24 fears 1 * -84 

25 to 34' years * , 23 

35 to 44 years " 40 

45- to 54 years * 104 

55 to 59 years . ,9 

\ 60 to 64 years ■ * 32 

Marital Status < m . 

Married, spouse present 76 

.Married, spouse absent , "Ml 

Divorfced or widowed -37 

• Never married ■ -193 

Rejation to Head . 0 

H^ad with other relations t ^ 65 

in household 

Head without relations -1 

in household 

Non-relative of head, with - -405 N 

own relations in household 

Non-relative of head, without -115 

relations in household , 

Other relative of head -237 

fami ly Size • 

1 person -24 

2 persons 49 
T' persons . ' "9 

• 4 persons 14 

5 persons • 31 

6 persons - • -81 

7 persons or more -13 



'230, 
k2 
34 
36 
25 
-29 
-.69 



•82 
126 
•141 
-161 



-2k 
119. 
41 

16, 



51 
-28 

-5> 

14 

24 

,-8d 

16 



87 
132 
284 

297 
276 
132 
125 



857 
127 
1Q7 
242 



901 
164 
2 

42 
224 



206 
282 
231 
176 
103 
122 
213 



213 



ERIC 



182 



Table 37. Relationship Between, Annual Hours Employed and Socioeconomic Charac- 
' teristics of Male Workers,' 16 to, 64 Years Old, "Not Si School or Armed 

Forced in Last 12 Months, San Antonio. Poverty Area (1 ,988 Workers-) 



\ 

Characteristic 



; Grand Mean - 1 ,830 Hours 
Deviation Adjusted 



• from 
Grand . 
Mean \ 
' (Hours) 



Jteviation. 
from. Grand 
■Mean 
(HouVs). % 



• \ 

Number : 
of ' 
Cases 



Age. ^ 
16 to 19 years 
20 to 24 years 
25 to 34 years 
35 to 44 .years 
45 to 54 years 
'55 to 59 years 
60~to'£4 years 

Marital Status *"\ 
Married, spouse present 
Married, spouse absent 
Divorced or widowed 

1 Never married 



-448 

75 
80 
56 
28 
-57 



58 
-111 

-192 



•254 
r19. 
70 
32 
27 
-8 
-78 



21 
■79 
■29 
-52 



146« 
-244 
405 
415 
458 
177 
143 



1 ,424 
. 99 
104 
. 361 



Relation to Head 

Head with other relations 

in household 
Head without relations 

in household 
Non-relative of head, .with 

own relations in household 
Noh-relative of h^ad, without 

relations, in househojd 
Other relative of heH 



Family Si*e * < 
1 person 
% 2 persons 
3 persons 
k persons 

5 persons \ 

6 persons * 

7 persons, or more 



63 

210 
-118 
-216 



-48 
■-9 
56 
23 
15 
13 
-53 



-3 
160 
460 
" 6 
-43 



-157 
-49 
69 
13 
32 
'12 
10 



1,436 
123 
1 

. M 
384 



168 
'309 
321 
299 
289 
200 
402' 



-f 



4> 



1.83 



214 



Table 38. Relationship Between Annual Hours Employed and Socioeconomic Charac- 
teristics of Male Workers, 16 to 6k Years Old, Not in School or Armeci' 
' - Forces in Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area J) Poverty "Area (1,665 

Workers) „ t ■ 



Grand Mean * 1 ,797 Hours 



V 



Characteristic 



Deviation 
from 
Grand 
Mean 
(Hours) 



Age - 

16 to 19 years t • 

20 to 2k years 

25 to 3** years ^ 

35 to M years , 

'# J|5 to 5^ years • 

55'tV59 years 

60 to 6*1 years 

Marital Status # , 

Married, spouse present 
Married", spouse absent 
Divorced or widowed * 
Never married 

Relation to Head 

Head with other relations 

in household 
Head without relations 

in household i 
Non-relative of head, with 

own relations in household " 
Non-relative of head, without 

relations i.n household ■. 
Other relative of head 

Fami ly Size 

1 person 

^ 2 persons 

* 3 persons 

' k persons 

5 persons 

6 persons , 
# 7 persons or more 



^3* 



•108 
*8 
30 
61 
75 

-85 



100 
■136 

-98. 
-158 



99 
-51 
1'26 

•339 
•0.1k 



133 
56 
53 
5?. 
66 
-7 

-20 



Adjusted 
Deviation 
from Grand 
Mean 
(Hours), 



■21* 
-30 
23 
10 
37 
1* 
-83 



25* 
-81* 
"5.3 
-12 



-72 
379 

185 
-221 



•260 
125 
99 
61 

67 
8 

55 



Number 



% 



ases 



• 77 
229 

•4-50 
3*6 
365 

' 128 
70 



978 
167 
107 
*13 



1,0*8 
277 
7 

108. 
225 



386 
289 
2$6 
2*2 
176 
11* 
192 



9 

ERIC 



• 215 

'184 



Table 39. Relationship Between Annual Hours Employed and Socioeconomic Charac- 
teristics of Male' Workers, 16 to : 64 Years Old, Not in School or Armed 
Forces in Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area I P) Poverty Area (1,^5 
Workers) ° * 



Characteristic 



Age 

16 to 19 years 
20 to 2k years 
25 to 3k years 
35 to kk years 
45 to 5** years 
55 td*59 years * 
6b to (>k years 

Marital Status 

Married^ spouse presant 
Married, spouse absent 
Divorced or widowed 
Never married 

Relation to Head 

Head with, other relations 

in household 
Head ^ithout delations 

in household 
Non-relative of head, with 

,own relations in household 
Non-reJative of head, without 

relations in household 
Other relative head ' 

Family Size 

1 person 

2 persons 

3 persons 
k persons 

5 persons 

6 persons . 

7 persons^or more 



-28 
k 

70 
-1 

7 

-58 
-27 



Grand Mean 


a 


1,823 Hours 


V 

\ 


Devi at ion 




Adjusted 




from * 




" Deviation 


Number 


Grand 




frort Grand 


of ' . 


Mean 




Mean' 


Cases • 


(Hours) 




(Hours) * 




-5Z42 




-206 


- 

49 


-136 




-70 


\%3 


12 




26 


313 


22 




11 


298^ 


68 


1 


23 


377' 


/ j 




29 


HI 


- 8 




-32 


n* 




4 






58 




53 • ' 


* ftft? 
ooz 


-34 




-46 


182 


-53 


•** 


-109 


1 1 1 
1 1 1 


-145 ■ 






270 








• 


S *' 






920 


-13 






230 . 


217 




-41 ' " 


k 


-67 




94 


• 86 


-184 




-20 


. . » 
205- 



-,2k 
-18. 

50 
-18 

27 
-43 
"26* 



316 
298 
240 

174 
150' 

99 
168 



185 



216 



) 



Table kQ/ .Relationship, Betweeh Annual Hour's Employed and Socioeconomic Charac- 
teristics of Male Workers, 16 to 6A Years Old,. Not in School or Armed 
Forces in Last 12 Months, St. Louis Poverty Area (1,333 Workers) 



» * 

Characteristic 

\ 

X 


Grand Mean = 
Deviatl on 

frnm 
i i win 

Grand 

Mean 

(Hours) 


J ,765 Hours 
Adjusted 

n av/ 1 at* 1 nn 
L/C V 1 d L 1 \J\\ 

from Grand 

Mean 

(Hours) 




^ nufiiDcr 
of 

Cases 


Household Size 








• . — 


,1 person ?> 


-8 


-37 - 




153 


2 persons j 


58 


41 




306- 


3 persons or more 


-14 


-3 




865 


Years at Present Address 


• 








1 year or less S 


"-94 


-35 




419 


2 »to 5 years 


13 . 


-3 


. » 


387 


6 to 10 years ' . 


32 t 


-21 




230 


1 1 vto 20' years A 


97 


77 




225 


21 years or more 


68 


49 


/ 


- 72 

* • 


Job-Seeki ng~ Method 


f . 








State employment service 


-531 


-43* 




Q 25« 




-UUP, 








" Askdd friends* or relatives 


-478 


-437 ' 




59 


Newspapers 


-403 


^462 




8 


Union 


-234 


-259 




u - 


Private emDlovjnent aaencv 


-659 


-672 - 






Community organizations 


-245 


-135 




9. 


Al 1 other methods f , 


-565 


-54? 




19. 


Did not look in past 12 months 


146 






989 - 


No answer 


-340 


J 1 / 




121 


Heal th*Problem 




• 






Yes 


-160 


-183 


m 


37 


No /» \ 


n 






1 9 3 6. 
1 ,O0« 


Age Problem ■ 










Yes ft , 


-235 


-67 • 




54 


No 


, 10 


3 




1,279 


lack Skill, Experience or Education 








AT* 


Yes 


-57 


32 




273 


No 


15 * 


-8 




1,060 



186 



i.fable 41. Relationship Between Annual Hours Employed and Socioeconomic Charac- 
V terlstics of Male Workers, 16 to,64 Years Old, Not In School or Armed 

• . Forces in Last \1 Months, San Antonio Poverty Area (1 ,988. Workers) 



4 . 

Character i stl c 



Grand Mean - 



Deviation " 

from 

Grand 

Mean 

(Hours) 



1 foo Hours 
Adjusted 
Deviation 
.frorn Grand 
Mean 

(Hours) : 



Numby. 
Cases 



Household Size 

1 person * ' , \ 

I P er |* s A 

3 persons or more 

Years, at Present Address 

1 y«ar or less 

2 to 5 years 
6 to 10 years 

1 1 to. 20 years 
. 21, years or more - 
«* 

Job-Seeking Method 

( State .employment service 

Directly to employer 
» Asked friends or relatives 

Newspapers 0 ' , 

Union 

Private employment agency 

Community organizations 

All other methods , 

Did not look in past 12 months 

No answer * s , 

Health Problem 
Yes 

■ * 

Age Problem 
Yes 

No . '. 

Lack Ski 1 1 T Experience or .'•'u cation 
Yes 
No 



8 
12 
2 



•55 
12 
54 

•13 
1*6 



65' 
57 
-17 



-1 
-22 
20 
-2 

, 20 



121 
328 
1,533 



516 

330 
456 
244 v 



-505 


-360 


.. 32 


-344 


. -275 


197 


-318 


-218 


140 


-335 


-300 


30 


-200 ■ 


-252 


' 9 


137 


.149 


6 


•758 


-661 


12 


-481 ' 


-40O 


, 32 


114 


87 


1,492 


-165 


-56 


38 


-337 


-279 


218 


42 


* 34 


1,770 


-302 


-140 


91 


14 


7 


1,897 


-43 


8 


546 


16 


-3 


1 ,442 




Table k2. Relationship Between Annual Hours Employed and Socioeconomic Charac- 
teristics of Male Workers, 16 to "64 Years Old, Not In School or Armed 
Forces in Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area I) Poverty Area (1,665 
Workers) 





Grand Mean 


- 1,797 Hours 






Deviation 


Adjusted 








Deviation 


Number 




Grand 


from Grand* 


of 


Characteristic 


Mean 


Mean 


Cases 




(Hours) 


(Hours) 




Household Size 








1 person 


-146 


-97 


295 






-91 




3 persons or more % 

* 


30 


35 

- 


l,04l 


Years at Present Address 




• 




1 year or less 


-105 


-24 


640 


2 to 5 years 


64 


* 6 


3? 


6 to 10 years 


16 


2 


261 


11 to 20 years 


103 


38 


181 


21 years or ntore 


158 


68' 


74 


Job-Seeking Method 








State employment service 


-591 


-508 


7 


nJrprflv t*n pmnl nvpr 

u I I cl> l i y emu i uy c i 






liiA 


Asked friends or relatives 


-377 


-302 


90 1 


Newspapers 


-48 


-38 


16 


Union 


-228 


-234 


4 


Pr i \yafp pmn 1 Ov/mAnt* anpnrv 
r i i vaLc c nip i \jy iiitsi i l ayciiL-y 




-146 




Community organizations 


-830 


'577 


17 


Al 1 other methods 


-589 ; ' 


-327 


• 20 


Did not look in past' 12 months 


152 


123 


1,218 


No answer 

1 » w VI II JmWI 




J J J 


\\k 


Health Problem 




i . 




Yes 


-448 


. -307 


135 


No 


40 


27 


1,530 


Age Problem 








Yes 


-243 


-28 


81 


No 


12 


1 


. " 1,584 


Lack Skill, Experience or Education 








Yes 


-96 


24 


341 


No 


25 


-6 


1,324 



188 



I 



Taole A3. Relationship Between Annual Hours Employed and Socioeconomic Charac- 
teristics 6f Male Workers, 16 to (>k Years Old, Not in School^or Armed 
Forces in Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area J I) Poverty Area (1 M$ 
Workers) \ k v 





Grand Mean 23 


1 ,823 Hours 






Deviation 


Adjusted 






from 


Deviation 


Number 




Grand 


f romJ5rand 

Mean** 

(Hours) 


of 


Characteristic 


Mean 
(Hours) 


Cases 



Househo'ld^Size 

1 person 

2 persons 

3 persons or more 



•18 
•11 
8 



8 



20§ 
323 
908 



Years at Present Address 

1 year or less 

2 to 5 .years 
6 to 10 ^years 
11 to 2b years 

, 21 years jjt more 

Job-Seeking Method ^ 

State employment service 

Directly to employer] 

Asked friends or relatives * 

Newspapers 

Un i on 

Private employment agency ^ 
Community organizations 
All other methods 
Did not look in past 12 months 
. No answer 



Health Problem 
Yes 
No 



-57 

-26 

60 

46 

110 
> 



-553 
-1*1 1* 
-530 
-547 

137 
-930 
-773 

126r 
-452 



•307 
26 



-1 
•24 
28 
4 
41 



-3*1 
-1*68 
-327 
-553 
-561 

361 
-918 
-715 

110 
-412 



-237 
20 



408 
465 
267 
224 
81 



11 

75- 
59' 
12, 
12 
4, 
3 
• 4 
1,144 
121 



111 
,334 



Age Problem 
Yes ■ 
No 



-228 
.6 



•116 

3 



36 
1,409 



Lack Skill, Experience or Education • 
Yes -5? 
No 13 



4 32 
-8 



273 
M|2 



ERIC 



189 



' 220 



Table kk • 
Y 



Relationship Between Anr^a. Hours Employed and Socioeconomic Charac- 
teristics of Male Worker*,. .16 to 64 Years Old, Not in School or Armed 
Forces in Last 12 Months, St, Louis, Poverty Area (1,333 Workers)' 







Grand Mean 


* 1 ,765 Hours 








Deviation 


Adjected 
* ^ Deviation • 








from 


' Number 


* 


» 


Grand 


from Grand 


of 


Characteristic 




Mean 


Mean 


Cases 






(Hours) 


(Hours)' 


x 



Occupat ion •• 

Professional and technical , 19 

.Managerial and admlnisjtrat.ive ]kk 
Sales ' 89 

Clerical 84 

Craftsmen and foremen -4 

' Operatives, except fanspor- 21 
tat ion ' 

Transport equipment" 'operatives 4' 
Laborers, except farm * -103 

Service, except private house- "'♦2 
» hold „ 

Private household, workers -82 

All farmworkers *' 128 

Industry 

Agriculture, forestry and rl05 

fisheries *• • t 

Mining 275 

Construction -192- 

Durable goods manufacturing 13 

Nondurable goods manufacturing 83 

Transportation, communication rk 

and utilities 

Wholesale and retail trade - -12 

Finance, insurance and real" -110 
estate 

Business and repai r "services ~99" 

Personal services -13 

Entertainment and recreation -12 

Professional services 2 

Public administration 121 



52 
75' 
-18 

15 
16 
14 

-50 
-51 
-17 

124 
699 



-260 

228 
-111 
-4 
68 

-26 

" 21 

- 22, 

-76 
-46 
152 
36 
1 



71 
44 
2k 

nk 

22k 
315 

131 
162 
233 

2 
3 



8 

• 1 
79 
369 
184 

200 
3k 

56 
35 
8 

127 
80 



Class of. Worker 
Private 
Government 
Sel f-employed 
Without pay 



d J 

in fi 



ami ly business 



-7 
97 
■128 

■439 



6 
1 

-124 
-376 



1,090 
178 
60 
1 
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Table 45. RMatlonship Between Annual Hours Employed and Socioeconomic Charac- 
teristics of Male Workers,- 16 to 64 Years Old, Net in School or Armed 
Forces in Last 12" Months, San Antonio Poverty Area (1,988 Workers) • 



f — . • 


Grand Mean =» 


1,830 Hours 


* 


* ** 


Deviation 


Adjusted 




to 


from 


Deviation 


Number 




Grand 


from Grand 


of 


Characteristic 


Mean 


Mean 


Cases 


- (Hours) 


* (Hours^ 





Occupation 

Professional an4 technical - 
Managerial and administrative 
Sales 
Clerical 

Craftsmen and foremen 
Operatives, except transpor- 
tation 

Transport equipment operatives 
Laborers, except farm 
Service, excegt private house- 
' hold 

Private household workers 
All farm workers 

Industry 
Agriculture, forestry and 

fisheries 
Mining 

-Construction 

Durable goods manufacturing 
Nondurable goods manufacturing 
' Transportation, communication 

and uti ft ties 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Finance, insurance and real 

estate 

Business and repair services 
Personal services 
Entertainment and recreation 
Professional services 
Public administration 
» 

' Class of Worker 

Private 
* Government 

Sel f-employed 

Without pay in family business 



57 


1 Q 




120 


115 


Qli> 




1 99 


5 1 * 


Qo 




!? * 


87 


* _li 
"1 






32 


' ' ' 24, ' 




500 


-16 ' 


1 




272 


21 


-24 


• 


190* 


-U5 


-60 ' 




247 


1. i 

-HI 


1 O 






210 


£1 ii 
0 1 4 




1 

1 


-430 , 


- ZOO, 




21 


# 

-370 


32 




29 


-230 


-Zol 




u 


TLX 46 






9 3Q 


-1»1 






•149 


16 






149 


88 


• 




121 


-35 


-5 




444 


49 


20 




48 


28 


40 


> 


117 


-104 


-20 




100 

* 


-37 


73 




20 


• 28 


17 




■ 163, 


146 


30 




397 


-47 


* 

-10 




1,292 


122 ' 


39 




563 


-42 


-99 




122 


-274 


335 




3 



191 



222 



Table *»6. Relationship Efetween Annual Hours. Employed and Socioeconomic Charac- 
teristics of Male Workers, 16 to 6k Years Old, Not in School or Armed 
Forces in Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area I) Poverty Area' (1,665 
Workers) - 







% Grand Mean * 


1 ,797 Hours 


■ 






Deviation 


Adjusted / 








f rom- 


Deviation 


Number 






Grand ' 


from Grand 


of 


Characteristic * 




Mean 


Meag 


Cases 


* 




(Hours) 


(Hours) 





a arm n 



li.strat ive 



Occupation 
x Profess iona 1 
Managerial andac 
Sales 
Clerical 

•Craftsmen and foremen 
Operatives, except transpor- 
tation ✓ 

Transport equipment operatives 
Laborers, except farm 
Service, except private house- 
hold . ' 
Private household workers 
. AU farm workers 

Industry 

, Agriculture, forestry and 
" , fisheries 
' Mining 
Construction 

Durable goods manufacturing 
Nondurable goods manufacturing 
• ^Yransportat ion, communicatipn 

and ut 1 1 1 ties 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Fina/nce, insurance and real 

estate 

Business and' repair services 
Personal services 
Entertainment and recreation 
Professional services 
Public administration 

Class of Worker 
Private 
Government 
Self-employed 

Without pay in family business 



r 



65 
109 
100 
18 
75 
. 7 

4 

50 
•153 
-101 

•3*5 
•551 



-390 

242 
-160 
53 
23 
54 

17 
21 

-fi»9 
-205 
-202 
-42 
7 



-3 
19 
100 
■998 



5*. 



7 

55 
-4 

. 8 
52- 
-17 

-20 

-53 
0 

■166 
-24 



-73 

564 
-158 
44 
-11 
48 

-8 
44 

-122 
-100 
- 1? 3 

26 



0 
3 
-2 
624 



101 
68 
21 
173 
285 
514 

122 
169 
£03 

V 

" 6 



10 
1 

80 * 
556 
227 
156 

249 
.48 

5,4- 
7 
131 - 
56 



1,489 
128 
46 
1 
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Table 47, Relationship Between Annual Hours Employed and Socioeconomic Charac- 
teristics of Male Workers, 16 to 64 Years Old, Not In School or Armed 
Forces In Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area II) Poverty Area (1,445* * 
Workers) * 



Grand Mean » 1 ,823 Hours 



Characteristic 



Deviation 
* from 
Grand 
Mean 
(Hours) 



Adjusted 
Deviation 
from Grand 
Mean 
(HQurs) 



Number 
of 

Cases 



Occupation 

Professional and technical *-20 

Managerial and administrative 91 

Sales • ' - -37 

Clerical ; 38 

Craftsmen and foremen 24 

Operatives, except transpor- -5 
tat Ion 

Transport equipment operatives 43 

Laborers, except farm , -99 

Service, except private house- -3 

hold * ' 

Private household workers 217 
Al 1 "farm .workers . 



-39 
60, 
-32 
-21 

31 
-2 

43 
-41 
-9 

509 



79 
51 
20 
162 
227 
311 

153 
187 
253 



Industry 

Agriculture, forestry and 217 

fisheries f 

Mining 217 

Construction -166 

Durable goods manufacturing -17 

Nondurable goods manufacturing 51 

Transportation, communication 24 

and utilities 

Wholesale and retaij trade -34 

Finance, insurance and real 66 

estate 

'Business and repair services -2 

'Personal services -43 

Entertainment and recreation -255 

Professional services . 24 

Public administration €-40 

Class of Worker ' 

Private , -13 

Government 99 
Sel f-employed ' . -114 

Without pay in family business 217 



118 

-72 
•125 
11 
17 
14 

-10 
51 

32 
-75 
■315 
8. 

81 



3 
11 
-162 
33 



1 

112 
299* 
221 
175 

243 
42 

59* 

57 
5 

115 
105 



1,179 
208 
• 48 
2 
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each poverty area. The grand mean for San Antonio is highest (1,830 hours), 
followed by Chicago II fl,$23 hours), Chicago I (1,797 hours) and St. Louis 
(1 ,765, hours). The standard deviations are 438 hours (San. Antonio), 462 hours 
(Chicago II), 486 hours (Chicago I), and 485 hours (St. Louis). Table 48 
summarizes how well the unadjusted and adjusted relationships between the 
predictors and employment follow the patterns that were hypothesized. 

Discussion of MCA Findings 

The data show evidence that racial and ethnic differences between 

workers residing in the. same poverty area are not major determinants of the 

employment variations found within each sample. Chicago II is the only area 

where the unadjusted deviations from the grand mean show some size. White 

workers average 75 hours per year bore than black workers and Spanish-origin 

workers average 94 hours more per year than non Spanish-origin workers (most 

of whom are black). After adjustment, however, the differences drop to 25 

hours and 34 hours respective^ The independent effect of these variables 

is negligible in all of the areas. Thus, the findings suggest that white, 

* 

non-Spanish workers who live in urban poverty areas do not have an employment 
advantage over their black or Spanish neighbors as do non-minority workers in 
the rest *0f the metropolis. , % . f 

The relationship of residential origin (where lived at age T6) with 
employment performance is more consistent among the areas than the relationship 
with income achievement. This predictor follows or partially follows the 
hypothesized pattern in all four areas before adjustment and in three areas 
after adjustment, but the differences between most of the categories are not 
very large. Nevertheless, there is some evidence that workers from the local 
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Table J»8. Summary of Relationships Between Socioeconomic 'Variables and Annual 
Hours Employed that Follow (F), Partially Follow (P) , and do not 
Follow (N), Patterns Hypothesized 



Unadjusted Findings 
SL SA Ch.l Ch.,ll 



Adjusted Finding s 
SL SA Ch.l Ch.'ll 



Antecedent Personal 
Variables . 

Race . FN F ' F 

Ethnicity FN N 'N 

Where Lived at, Age 16 P F P P, 

Education P F P p' 

Job Training N F N- N 

Veteran Status F F F F 



N 
N 
P 
P 
F 
N 



F 
N 
P 
P 
N 
N 



N 
N 
N 
P 
N 
N 



F 
N 
P 
P 
N 
N 



Current Personal 
Variables 

i 

.Age 

Marital Status 
Relation to Head 
Family Size 
Household Size 
Years at Present 
Address 



F 
F 
F 
F 
N 
P 



P 
F 
P 
N 
F 
P 



F 
P 
P 
P 



P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
' P 



P 
P 
N 
N 
N 
P 



Labor Force Variable^ 

Job- Seeking Method P ' F P P 

Health Problem F F F F 

Age Problem F F F F 

Lack Skill , Experi- F F F ' . F 

ence or Education , 

Occupation P F P P 

Industry _ P P P P 

Class of Worker - . F P N F 



P 
F 
F 
N 

P 
P 
P 



F 
F 
F 
N 

f 
P 
F 



P 
F 
F 
N 

P 
P 
F 



P 
F 
F 

N- 

P 
P 
F 
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city or other large cities work fewer hours than migrants from smaller cities 
or rural areas. There - should be further investigation of the hypothesis that . 
rural migrants to poverty areas are willing to take jobs found* unacceptable 
by urban-reared workers, who prefer 'to accept welfare over low-status, low- 
wage jobs. m * 

As hypothesized, veterans show higher employment levels than non-veterans, 
and in -St. Louis and San Antonio the differences are moderately strong. After 
adjustment the differences ir, all of the areas disappear or the patterns 
become reversed. As in the income findings, this measure is strongly inter- 
correlated vki th some other predictors in the study. .» 

Educational level tends to have a positive association with employment * 

level, but, as noted earlier, the relationship is considerably weaker than the 

»• • 

'relationship of education with income level. In three areas we find that 
high school drop-outs have the lowest employment levels of any educational 
group and in two areas high -school drop-outs continue to show low employment 
in the adjusted figures. Thus; -often the high school drop-out suffers from' 
poor performance in the labor market as much as the grade school drOp-out. 
Perhaps failure to complete a school program, whether grade school or high 

* school, is^associated with- failure to work a" sufficient number of hours. Are 
people who drop out of school more likely to drop out of work? . ■ 

Lack of skill, education, or experience follows the hypothesized pattern 
but apparently it is not a very good measure of these problems. The 
employment differences between workers who answered yes and those who answered 
no are not % very large>vaii4 after adjustment the differences are modfist to 
trifling. 



In three of the four poverty areas the results for job-training are . 
opposite to the predicted pattern. The findings show workers with job ) 
training employed fewer hours than those without job training. However, .|he 
differences'. in employment rates are quite small in all areas except Chicago II, 
and after adjustment they appear to be insignificant in all areas. Neverthe- 
less, one wonders if the reversal of the hypothesized patte.rn is not simply 
sampling error. Perhaps it reflects employment time lost during training 
for some of the workers, or perhaps it* occurs because some workers haying 
employment problems ar'e mpre likely to take job-training, programs. 

The summary statistics reve.al that age is one of the strongest 

predictors of employment level, though its relationship to income is even * 

stronger. Age generally relates to employment level according to the pattern, 

hypothesized. Young" empl oyees 16 to 19 years work the fewest hours and 

prime-age employees wdrk the most hours per year. However, in the older ages 

the employment levels do not taper off as soon as wafe predicted. Workers 

55 to 59 years old in two areas (Chicago I and Chicago. II) and 60, to 64 years 

old in another area (St. Louis) are' employed as many hours as workers in some 

of the middle-year age groups. Even after controlling on the other variables 

in the analysis we still see the high employment levels extending through age 

59 in the two Chicago areas. s ' 

The relatively few workers who said that employers think that they are 

* 

too jpld or too young to be hired show large deficits in their hours of , 
employment. These poverty-area 'workers certainly need help in raising their 
employment levels to parity,, but they do not constitute a' major portion of 

. * t 

the workers suffering from employment deficiencies in each sample. 

i.* 

I 
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The number who said that health hinders their employmant success is. 
somewhat larger than th6 number who said yes to the age-problem question. 
WorRers in poor health generally experience sizable losses in employment hours. 
The most serious set-back is in Chicago. I, where workers with a nealth ordfelem 
average 488 fewer houri per year than workers without a health problem. This 
is one of the strongest determinants of employment differences among poverty- f 
area workers a/»d the MCA analysis indicates tbat the effect is fairly 
independent of the other forces measured in our study. 

There is the possibility, however, that for some of these workers 
health problems art a result rather than a cause of inadequate' employment and 
income. The psychological and physiological hardships imposed on workers 
who lose jobs and income certainly can lead to poor health. Then causation 
may reverse: workers in poor health" may be urtable to successfully search for 
and hold on to satisfactory jobs. 

Our variables pertaining to family and locational ties includemarital 

stqtus, relation to head, family size, household size, and years at present 

address. Our measure of age may also reflect to some extent the stages in the 

family life-cycle. The findings reveal that in most cases^these variables 

follow or partially follow t^e patterns of relationship that were predicted. 

Aftet adjustment is when most of the exceptions to the hypothesized patterns 

occur. Some of these variables measure quite similar concepts (marital 

status and relation tojiead; family size and household size). Therefore, the 

intercorrelations between these variables may cause some of the patterns to 
* 

be altered after adjustment.. , % 

Household status (relation to head) and marital status are among the 
strongest predictors of ^enfployment level in the study. Years at present 
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address has a relatively strong relationship to hours of employment, but , £ 

it becomes weaker after controlling the other variables. . In contrast, family 

size is relatively weak before adjustment, but after adjustment shows a 

relatively strong independent impact on employment level. Household size 

is not a very consistent or strong predictor. Family size emerges as a i 

better measure of the influence of number of people in the home. 

Earlier in this report we discussed how employment might be an intervening 

variable between family structure and income level. The findings in this 

chapter provide some direct .evidence that differences in family life-style are 

associated with differences in hours of employment. Our employment data 

suggest that poverty-area workers with weak or excessive family responsi- 

bilities or unstable family and locational ties are more likely to work fewer 

hours per year. The causal direction of the relationship, however, is still 

unanswered. We hypothesized that weak family ties cause low employment and 

poverty, but as we indicated -in Chapter 4, some writers believe the reverse 

to be true. Chilman (1975:57-58) on the basis of her own and othVr's research,. 

argues that poverty is a leading cause of family instability: 

Lack of income is related to high rates of unemployment and under- 
employment, adverse luing conditions in deteriorated neighborhoods, 
poor^health, lack of community resources: all of these factors tend 
to undermine the stability of family life. 

These poverty conditions contribute to such attitudes and behaviors 
as fatalism, alienation, distrust between "family members, separate male 
and female worlds, little communication between mates and between 
parents and children, and punitive and authoritative, methods of child 
rearing. . . . Attitudes and behaviors of these kinds gj/owing out of 
long-term, severe poverty, tend tp further the problems/of poor 
families, adversely affecting family relationships and developmental 
outcomes for botn parents and children— especially the latter. 

^ Chilman (1975:58) does, however, qualify her position by suggesting that 

poverty as a leading cause of family breakdown is most likely to apply to 
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those families that have been suffering from extreme poverty for a long 
period of time, often for several generations. She believes that thsre are 

« 

, many different levels of poverty, and that some groups of families become 
poor partly because of changes in family structure and size,- 

According to the authors of a five-year study of over 5,000 lower-income 
families (Morgan, et al , , 1974) changes in family size and structure are leading 
causes of poverty, . ... 4 

Even when family* changes cause poverty not all" of them^ve to do with 
the male's work behavior. and differences in his hours of employment. For 
example^, a family in which both husband and wife work may fall below the 
poverty line when the wife dies. Ajjother family may be forced into poverty 
because of an increase in the number of children* In a third family, divorce 
may force the parents and children into poverty because of the expense of 
supporting separate households. The primary cause of the divorce may be other 
than economic. ^ 

In all of these cases the male workers may have a positive attitude and 
good work habits. In fact, he may work even longer and harder because of his 
family problems. Yet he is in poverty because his 'income still is insufficient 
to cover basic expenses. * 

Job-seeking method is the strongest ^variable in every area, both before 
and after adjustment. Of course, the employment variation between workers in 
the "did not look 1 ' category and all of those in the job-seeking categories 
is a major reason f on this predictor's strength. It is interesting to find 
that approximately eight out of ten poverty-area workers did not look for 
work, in the previous year. There are also sizable differences in the 
employment levels of workers who used the different job-seeking methods, though 
in "some of the categories there are small samples, * 
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The levels of employment success by workers who used, the various job- 
seeking methods shows somfe tendency to fit our crude predictions, but in only 
one area (San Antonio) was our hypothesis completely supported. Workers who 
asked friends or relatives for job leads have higher employment levels in 
only two of the four areas. Workers who registered with a union rank higher 
in three of the areas and so do workers who used a private, employment agency. 
Workers who went directly to the employer to get a job consistently fall in 
the lower employment group, but never rank lowest. In two areas, using 
newspapers is associated with higher employment levels than we predicted, and 
in the other two areas the workers using this method rank highest in the lower 
employment grouping. In three'out of four areas # the workers who used the 
State Employment Service or community organizations have quite low levels of 
" employment. After adjustment the general patterns of relationship do not 

change very much. We have controlled on education, job training, occupation 
and industry. However, our operational definitions of these variables use 
broad categories. Consequently, some of the association of employment level 
with job-seeking methods may still reflect differences in the occupational 
attachment and skills of the worker,, rather than the effectiveness of the 
technique. 

Our measures of economic structure—occupation, industry, and class of 
worker—show some support for the hypotheses that we proposed, but their 
impact on employment level is less than their impact on income. The 
occupational data reveal that attachment to white-collar or craftsmen and 
foremen positions generally is associated with higher employment levels, 
while attachment to any of the other blue-collar jobs is associated with 
fewer hours of employment. Laborers and service workers usually rank lowest 
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and operatives tend to rank second lowest. .Managers and administrators 

always rank highest, but workers in other higher-employment categories do not 

show a consistent ranking in all four "areas. For exaiflpTe, professional and 

clerical workers rank third in San Antonio, but seventh in Chicago II, After 

adjustment, the general patterns stay essentially the same. Thus, for 

occupational groups in poverty areas, hours of employment cannot be predicted 

as accurately as the^ir income levels. 

Industrial attachment generally follows the crude hypotheses we formulated 

Public administration workers .have the highest employment levels in three of > 

the four areas, while construction workers have the lowest employment levels 
# 

in three of the* four areas. The other industrial categories fluctuate in 

c 

ranking/ but generally fall into the higher or lowe** employment group as • 
predicted, both before and after adjustment, +r<~ " 

** * n * » 

4 t, , 

Class of worker is an inconsistent predictor before adjustment, but in 
three of the four areas government workers have the Jjighest employment levels. 
After adjustment the employment? differences are as hypothesized in three 
areas: government workers highest, private workers next highest, and self- 
employed workers lowest, and partially as hypothesized in, St, Loujs, HoWever, 

the employment differences in-Chicagol* are insignificant. 

f 

In sum, the findings for our thred measures of economic structure suggest 
that the occupation an<A industry ty) wh f ich a worker becomes attached has somfe 
influence on .the number of hours he will work during a year. This influence 
generally is greater than the Impact of.jspme human capital, racial, and 
cultural background factors, as measured by our antecedent" personal variables. 
Of equal or even stronger impact than economic structure are the social - 
biological forces of age and. health, .however, some of the correlation of 

" , » 

ft 
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health with employment level may reflect the impact of the Jatter on the 
former. Family structure also has a relatively strong association with hours 
of employment, but Tor some workers family life may be affected^ by employment 
level rather than vice-versa. It is no surprise to find,, of course, that' 

\ 

workers who did, not seek jobs duringthe year have high levels of employment, 
but we also find that different methods of job-seeking are associated with 
differences ^li level of employment. ' 

i 

All) Findings 

To look for important patterns of relationship in our data that might not 
be uncovered, by the MCA program, we carried out a second analysis using the 
Automatic Interaction Detector (AID) computer program. Tlje '-AID summary 
statistics for the~four poverty areas are presented in Tables 28, 29, 30 and 

* * , • * 

31. The AID Beta-squared statistics presented in these tables mea"sure the 
proportion of the total employment variation explained by each of the 
variables in the study. Thus, the AID coefficients sum to AID R-squared 
(shown on the bottom of each table)." •* 

When comparing the AID Beta-squared figures with the corresponding MCA 
Beta-squared and Eta-squared figures in the same tables we find that most of 
the strong predictors according to the MCA program also are strong according 
to the AID program. One exception is marital status, which appears only in 
the AID model for -Chicago II. Marital status may not appear in the AID models 
for the other areas because of its intercorrelation with relation to head. 
In other words, the effects are not. sufficiently independent for both variables 
to appear in the same AID.model. We find that in the one area where marital 
status appears, relation to head is not included (nor is age included). 




Occupation appears in only two areas. Perhaps this is because of competition 

* * 

jfrom the industry, predictor to explain the same variation. 

The employment subgroups generated by ,the AID splits for each area are 
shown ip Figures 5,6, 7, and 8. Years at present address appears in the AID 
model for the one city (St. Louis, Figure 5) where it has a relatively strong 
•relationship, both before and after adjustment, in the MCA findings. Family 
size appears in the AID models, but its patterns_of relationship to employment 
are not meaningful. . According to the MCA, Education is a relatively weak 
predictor in three of the areas, but is somewhat stronger in Chicago II. The 
AID findings also show education having some strength in that area (Figure 8) 
for certain subgroups. Specifically, education affects the employment level 
of workers who sought jobs and arc! married, divorced, or widowed . 

Lack skifrl /experience, or education is a weak predictor in all of the. 
areas according to the MCA results, but it has some extra influence on certain 
workers in the San Antonio sample according to the AID analysis (Figure 6), 
This measure affects the employment level .of household heads or non-relatives 
of heads with own relations in households,' ages 20-54, in good health, 
currently or last employed in * higher-paying industries, and who sought work 
during the previous year. Those who said that they do not lack skill, 
experience, or education averaged 1,916 hours; those who said that they do 
lack one or more of these characteristics averaged only 1,605 hours. 

Tables 49, 50, 51 and 52 show the socioeconomic characteristics that 
define the various employment groups in each area according to the AID , 
findings. These groups are ranked according to their average hours Of 
employment, starting with the highest average. > 
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Annuol Hour* bfUyd, by Groups of Mil* 
fn Lnt 12 Months, St. Louis 



if 14 to 44 Yeort Old, Not In School or An— 4 Forces 
\ro* ( 1,333 WonWt ) 




Directly to stoo loyor 
Atk friends A relet I vet 
Start* oosplo^^oont egency 

Other 

Private iwfloywxnt ooency 
1,345 hrt. 



Jeb~SooJcln9 M*thosIs 



1,»t1 hrt. 



ro 
o 



Non-relotlve of heed wltfwf 

re let tore In houeehold 
Other rewttve of h*»d 



14 




Hood with other relations 

In household 
Hoed without relations In 

household 
Nfn-rtliHvi of hood with 

own relotlent In household 
1,43f hrt. 
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Mushy: 

Wholetole A retell trade 

Person*! services 

Professional 

Finance, Insurance, A 
real est* t* 

Public administration 

tutf nest A rap*)r services 

Coratructton 
t27 hrs. 



Industry: 
Agrt , , forestry, A fisheries 
Entertainment A recreation 
Trent,, comm., A utilities 
Mfg. noo-durable goods 
Mfg# durable goods 
No ontwor f 



50) 



10 

OccuoetfonT 
Laborers (except ram) 
Sorvlco workort 
Operatives (except tram.) 
Craftsmen A foramen 
Tram. equip, operatives 
Monegertal A aamtn. 







Agt 16 to It 




K547hrt. 



Aft 20 to 64 



1,92t hrs. 
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Occupation? 
Soles 
All form workort 
Clortool 

Profooitonol A tocKntool 
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Figura 7. Annuol Hmm.Employod, oy Group* of Molo Workon, U * 44 Y«m OW, Not In School or Armod Fore* 
In imt 12 Montk, Chicago (Ami I) Povorty Am ( !,Mff Workon ) 
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Table 49 . Annual Hours Employed of Male Workers 16-64 Years Old, Not in School or 
Armed Forces in Last 12 Months, St. Louis' Poverty Area, Final AID Groups 
in Rank Order by their Averages 



Group Mean Hre. 3tandard Number 

Number Employed Deviation of Coses < Characteristics of Workers, 

9 1,941 297 870 Job-Seeking Method: did not look. Age: 20-64. 

f v Health Problem: no. 

17 1,887 310 m " 49 Job-Seeking Method: , did not look. Age; 20-64. 

Health Problem: yer. Years at Present Address: 
2 or more years". % . 

11 1,755 352 26 Job-Seeking Method: union; community organization; 

no answer; newspapers; directly to employer; ask 
friends & relatives; state employment agency; other; 
private employment agency . Relation to "Headf head 
with other relations in household; head without rela- 
Hons in household; non-relative of head with own 
t relations in household. Occupation: sales; all farm 

workers; clerical; professional & technical. 

» 

6 1,547 519 45 ■ Job-Seeking Method: did not look. Age: 16-19. 

16 1,541 632 25 Job-Seeking Method: did not took. Age: 20-64. 

Health Problem: yes. Years at Present Address: 
1 year or less. 

13 1,458 535 17J Job-Seeking Method: union; community organiza- 

tion; no answer; newspapers; directly to employer; 
ask friends & relatives; state employment* agency; 
other; private employment agency, Relation to 
Head: head with other relations in household; head 
without relations in household; non-relative of head 
with own relations in household. Occupation: 
laborers (except farm); service workers; operatives 
(except trans.); craftsmen & foremen; trans, equip- 
ment operatives; managerial & admin. Industry: 
professional; mfg. non-durable goods; trans., comm., 
& utilities; wholesale & retail trade; mfg. durable 
.goods; public administration. x 
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Table 49. (Continued) 



Group 
Number 



Mean Hi?. Standard Number^ 
Employed Deviation ^j>f-€ases 



Characteristics of Workers 



15 1,287 



12 



1,201 



14 



927 



622 44 Job-Seeking Method; union; community organiza- 

tion; no answer; newspapers; directly to employer; 
ask friends & relatives; state employment agency; 
other; private employment agency. Relation to 
Head'; non-relative Of head without'relqtions in * 
household; other relative of head* Industry: agri., 
. forestry, & fisheries; entertainment & recreation; 
trans;, comm., & utilities; mfg. non-durable goods; 
mfg. durable goods; no answer. 

538 49 Job-Seeking Method; union; community organiza- 
tion; no answer; newspapers; directly to employer; 
ask friends & relatives; state employment agency; 
other; private employment agency. Relation to 
Head; head with other relations in household; head 
without relations in household; non-reldtive of head 
with own relations in household*. Occupation ; labo- 
rers (except farm); service workers; operatives (ex- 
cept trans.); craftsmen & foremen;. trans, equipment 
operatives; managerial & admin. Industry; personal 
services; construction; agri., forestry, & fisheries; 
finance, insurance, & real estate; business & repair 
services. . - 

*> 

620 ^ 50 Job-Seektng Method; union; community organiza- 

tion; no answer; newspapers; directly to employer; 
ask friends & relatives; state employment agency; 
other; private employment agency. Relation to 
Head; non-relative of head without relations in 
household; other relative of head. Industry; whole- 
sale & retail trade; personal services; professional; 
finance, insurance, & real estate; public adminis- 
tration; business & repair services; construction. 



Total 1,765 485 1,3^3 
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Table 50. Annual Hours Employed of Male Workers 16-64 Years Old, Not in School or 
Armed Forces in Last 12 Months, San Antonio ^Poverty Ar$a, Final AID Groups 
in Rank Order by their Averages 



Group Mean Hrs. Standard Number 
Number Employed Deviation of Cases 



Characteristics of Workers 



11 1,989 217 

• \ . . - 

2 7 X 1^91 6 240 



15 1,854 428 



23 1,745 



464 



21 1,660 



523' 



1,302 Job-Seeking Method: private employment agency; 

did not look. Health Problem: no. Age: 20-64. 

k 

87 Job-Seeking Method: no answer; union; ask friervds 
& relatives; newspapers; directly to employer; oth'er; 
state employment agency; community organization. 
Age: 20-54. Health Problem: no. Relation to 
Head: head with other relations in household; head 
without relations in household; non-relative of head 
without relations in household. Industry: entertain- 
ment & recreation; no answer; personal services; pub- 
lic administration; trans., comm., & utilities; mfg. 
non-durable goods; mfg. durable goods; wholesale 
& retail tracJje; business & repair services. Lack of 
Skill, Experience^ or Education: no. F ~~" 

54 Job-Seeking Methpd: ^ivate employment agency; 

did not look. Health Problem: yes. Industry ; mfg. 
durable goods; public administration; trans., comm., 
& utilities; business & repair services. 

JO Job-Seeking Method: no answer; union; ask friends 
& relatives; newspapers; directly to employer;*other; 
state employment agency; community organization J 
Age: 20-54. Health Problem : no. Relation to 
Head: other relative of head. Industry: business 
& repair services; no answer; finance, insurance, & > 
real estate; professional; public administration; con- 
struction. » 

51 Job-Seeking Method: private employment agency; 

did notjook. HeaTtfi Problem : yes. Industry : pro- 
fessional; wholesale & retail 'trade; personal services; 
mfg. non -durable goods; construction; agri., forestry, 
& fisheries; finance, insurance,. & real estate. Age: , 
16-19; 25-34; 45-59. 
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Table 50. (Continued) 



Group . Mean Hrs. Standard * Number 

Number Employed Deviation of Cases Characteri stics of Workers 

10 1,638^ 43Q 55 Job-Seekfog Method: private employment agency; 

did not Iqok. HeaftK Problem : no. Age: 16-19. 

26 , 1,605 486 47 Job-Seeking Method: no answer; union; ask friends 

• & relatives; newspapers; directly to employer; other; 

* . state employment agency; community organization* 

• * < Age: 20-54. Health Problem: no. Relation to 

b Tread: , head with other relations, in household; head 

f^Sv without relations in household; non-relative of head 

a ,t without relations in household. Industry: entertain- • 

t ment & recreation; no answer; personal services; 

public administration; trans., comm w & utilities; 
mfg. non-durab le 'goods; mfg. durable goods; whole- 
' sale & retail trade; business^ & repair services. Lack 

of SkTll, Experience, or Education: yes. 

25 1,546 577 33 Job-Seeking Method : no answer; union; ask friends 

relatives; newspapers; directly to employer; other; 
, state employment agency; community organization. 

1 ( Age: 20-54. hteaUh Problem : yes. Industry: enter- 

tainment & recreation; no answer; public administra- 
4 tion; professional; business & repair services; mfg. 

non-durable goods; .wholesale & retail trade. 

18 ■ 1,523, , 478 *82 Job-Seeking Method: no answel^niflp^ ask friends 

& relatives; newspaper?; directly to employer; other; 
x state emplbyment agency; community organization. 

Age: 20-54. Health Probhm : no. Relation to 
Head: head with other relations in household; head 
without relations in household; non-relative of head 
' without gelations in household. Industry: profes- 

sional; agri., forestry, & fisheries; construction; 
finance, insurance, & real estate. 

22 J /352 592 60 , Job-Seeking Methods no answer; union; ask friends 

& relatives; newspapers; directly to employer; other; 
state employment agency; community organization. 
' Age: 20-54^ Health Problem: no. Relattprrto 
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• Table 50. (Continued) 



Group 
Number 


Mean Hrs. 
Employed 


, Standard 
Deviation 


Number 
of Cases 


Characteristics of Workers 










Head: other relative of head. Industry: agri., 
forestry, & fisheries; trans., comm., & utilities; 
wholesale & retail trade; mfg. non-durable goods; 
personal services; mfg. durpble goods. 


17 


1,340 

I 


595 


58 


Job-Seeking Method: ,no answer; union; ask friends 
& relatives; newspapers; directly to employer; other; 
state employment agency; community organization. 
Age: 16-19; 55-64. Family Size: two, four to six 
family members. 


20 


1,295 


680 


• 36 


Job-Seeking Method: private employment agency; 
did not look. Health Problem: yes. Industry: pro- 
fessional; wholesale & retail trade; personal services; 
mfg. non-durable goods; construction; agri., forestry, 
& fisheres; finance, insurance, & real estate Age: 
20-24) 35-44; 60-64. 




1,043 


593 


65 


Job-Seeking Method: no answer; union; ask friends 
& relatives; newspapers; directly to employer; other; 
state employment agency; community organization. 
Age: 16-19; 55-64. Family Size: one, three/ 
seven or more family members. 


24 


1,021 


552 


28 


Job-Seeking Method: no answer; union; ask friends 
& relatives;, newspapers; directly to employer; other; 
state employment agency; community organization. 
Age: 20-54. Health Problem: yes. Industry: con- 
struction; agri., forestry, & fisheries; personaTservi- 
ces; "trans., comm., & utilities; mfg. durable goods. 



Total 1,830 438 1 ,988 

1 
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Table 51 . Annual Houis Employed of Male Workers 16-64 Years Old, Not in School or 
Armed Forces in Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area I) Poverty Area, Final AID 
Groups in IJtank Order by their Averages 

. r 



Group Mean Hrs. Standard Number ■ 

Number Employed Deviation of Cases Characteristics of Workers 

0 

11 1,994 201 971 Job-Seeking Method: did not look; newspapers. 

Health Problem ; no. Relation to Head: head with 
other relations in household; head without relations 
in house ho Pd. * 

19 1,858 383 42 Job-Seeking Method: did not look; newspapers'. 

Health Problem : yes". Industry; public adminis- • 
tration; professional; finance, insurance, & real 
* estate; trans., comm., & utilities; mfg* durable 
, goods. # . 

10 1,832 433 193 Job-Seeking Method: did not look; newspapers. 

Health Problem ; no. Relation to' Hea dy non- 
relative of head with own relations inUousehold; 
other relative of head; non-relative of head with- 
out relations in household. 

13 1,680 1 480 152 Job-Seeking Method: union; private employment 

agency; ask friends & relatives; no answer; directly 
to employer; other; state employment agency; com- 
munity organization. , Relation to Head; non- 
relative of head with own relatiQns in household; 
head with other relations in household; head with- 
out relations in household. Health Problem : no. 
Industry: finance, insurance, & teal estate; whole- 
sale & retail trade; trans., comm., & utilities; 
w mfg. durable goods. 

17 1,520 564 61 Job-Seeking Method: union; private employment v 

agency; ask fr?ends & relatives; no .answer; directly 
to employer; other; state "imp I oymenh agency; com- 
munity organization. Relation io Hea d: non- 
relative of head with own delations in household; 
/ head with other relations in household; head with- 

out relations in household. Health Problem: no. 
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Tafcle 51. (Continued) 



Group Mean Hrs. Standards Number 
Number Employed Deviation bf Cases 



Characteristics of Workers 



15 1,311 645 



18 1,252 654 



8 1,134 695 



16 1,117 608 



Industry: 'mfg. non-durable goods; professional; 
public administration; personal services; business & 
repair services; agri., forestry, & fisheries; construc- 
tion. Occupation* managerial & admin.; clerical;, 
trans, equipment operatives; operatives (except 
trans.); professional & technical; service workers. 
* • 

54 Job-Seeking Method; union; private employment 
agency; ask friends & relatives; no answer;^directly 
to employer; other; state employment agency; com- 
munity organization. Relation to Head: other rela- 
tive of head; non-relative of head without relations 
in household. Age : 20-24; 35-44. 

28 Job-Seeking Method: did not look; newspapers. 

Health Problem : yes'. Industry: mfg. non-durable 
goods; business & repair services; construction; per- 
sonal services; wholesale & retail trade; entertain- 
ment & recreation. 

Jpb-Seel^ing Method: " union; private employment 
agency; ask friends & relatives; no answer; directly 
a % * to employer; other; state employment agency; com- 
munity organization. Relation to Head: non- 
relative of head with own relations in household; 
head with other relations in household; v head with- 
out relations in household. Health Problem :' yes. 

35 Job-Seeking Method: union; private employment 
agency; ask friends & relatives; no answer; directly 
to employer; other; state employment agency; com- 
*munity organization. Relation to Head: non- 
relative of head with own relations in household; 
head with other relations in household; head with- 
out relations in household. Health Problem : no. 
Industry : mfg. non-durable goods; professional; 
public administration; personal services; business & 
repair services; agri., forestry, & fisheries; con- 
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Table 51. (Continued) 

7 



Group Mean Hrs. Standard Number 
Number Employed Deviation of Coses 



Characteristic* of Workers 



14 



951 



i 



583 



79 



struction. ■ Occupation: all farm workers; laborers 
(except farm); craftsmen & foremen. 

Job-Seeking Method: union; private employment 
agency; ask friends & relatives; no answer; directly 
to employer; other; state employment agency; com- 
munity organization. Relation to Head : o*her 
relative of head; non-relative of head without rela- 
tions in household. Age: 16-19; 25-34; 45-64. 



. Total 1,797 
I ■ 



486 



1,665 



251 
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Table 52. Annual Hours Employed of Male Workers 16-64 Years Old, Not in School or 
Armed Forces in Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area II) Poverty Area, Final AID 
Groups in Rank Order by their Averages 



* 

Group Mean Hrs. Standard Number 

Number Employed Deviation * of Cases Characteristics of Workers 

T 1,963 267 1 ,074 Job-Seeking Method: did not look; private employ- 

*f ment agency. Health Problem : no. 

21 1,916 383 37 Job-Seeking Method: dtd not look; private employ- 

ment agency. Health Problem : yes. Industry: 
public administration; finance, insurance, & real 
' estate; wholesale & retail trade; personal services; 

mfg. ^durable goods. 

11 1>665 483 61 Job-Seeking Method: ask friends .& relatives; state 

employment agency; no answer; newspapers; un ? ^.», 
. directly to employer; other; community organization. 
Marital Status* : married (spouse present); divorced 
or widowed; married (spouse absent). Industry: no 
answer; public administration; business & repair ser- 
vices; professiondl; trans., comm., & utilities; mfg* 
* ' non-durable goods; mfg. durbble goods. Education: 

8 or 12 years of school;. ~~ ■ 

■ 

17 1,609 568 36 Marital Status : married (spouse present); divorced 

,or widowed; married (spouse absent). Irjdustry: no* 
answer; public administration; business & repair 
services; professional; trans., comm., & utilities; 
V mfg: nori-durable goods; mfg. durable goods. 

Education: less than 8, 9 to 11, or more than 12 
years of school . Job-Seeking Method: ask friends 
* ; & relatives; no answer. , . 

19 1,606 540 25 Job-Seeking Method: ask friends & relatives; state 

employment agency; no answer; newspapers; union; 
directly to employer; other; community orgqnization. 
Marital Status : never married: Industry: personal 
services; professional; public administration; whole- 
sale & retail trade; construction; mfg. non-durable 
% goods; no answer. Family Size: one or three family 

members. 
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Table 52. (Continued) 



Group Mean Hrs. Standard Number 

Number Employed Deviation of Cases Characteristics of Workers 

20 1,568 594 37 Job-Seefoqg Method: did not look; private employ- 

ment agency. HealFh ProBlem : yes. Industry: 
business & repair services; mfg. non-durable goods; 
trans., comm., & utilities; professional; construc- 

* . Hon.. 

15 1,536 476 29 Job-Seeking Method: ask friends* & relatives; state 

employment agency; no answer; newspapers; union)*, 
directly to employer; other; community organization. 
Marital Status : married (spouse present); divorced 
or wi<jgwed; married (spouse absent). Industry: 
wholesale & retail trade; construction; finance*, in- 
?urance, & real estate; pebonal services.., Family 

SiTfe: three, six or more family members. 

* ~ 

23 1,2$V 542 26 Job-Peking Method: ask friends & relatives; state 

employment agency; no answer; newspapers; union; 
directly to employer; other; community organization. 
Marital Status : married (spouse present); divorced 
or widowed; married (spouse absent). Industry: 
wholesale & retail trade; construction; finance, 
* insurance, & real estate; personal services. Family 

t> Size; one, two, four or five family members. 

Edg cation: Jess than 8 or more than 1 1 years of 
school . 

16 1,252 612 38 Marital Status : married (spouse present); divorced 

or widowed; married (spouse absent). Industry; no 
answer; public administration; business & repair ser- 
h. vices; professional; traris., comm., & utilities; mfg. 

non-durable goods; mfg. durable goods. Education: 
% less than 8, 9 to 11 or more than 12 years of school. 

Job^Seeking Method: directly to employer; state 
employment agency; other; newspapers; community 
^ organization; union. - 
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Table 52! (Continued) 



Group . Mean Hrs. Standard Number 

Number Employed Deviation of Coses ^ Characteristics of Workers 

18 1,002 675 27 Job-Seeking Method: ask friends & relatives; state 

employment agency; no answer; newspaper*; union; 
directly to employer; other; community organization. 
Marital Status : never married, I ndustryr - personal — 
services; professional; public administration; whole- 
sale & retail trade; construction; rtifg. non-durable 
goods; no answer. Family Size : two, four or more 
family members, 

22 880 604 29 Job-Seeking Method: ask friends & relatives; statfe 

employment agency; no answer; newspapers; union; 
directly to employer; other; community organization. 
Marital Status : married (spouse present); divorted 
or widowed; married (spouse abstfnt). Industry: 
wholesale & retail trade; construction; finance, 
insurance, & real estate; personal services. Family 
Size: one, two, four or five family members. 
Education: 8 to 11 years of school • 

12 765 535 26 Job-Seeking Method: ask friends & relatives; state 

employment agency; no answer; newspapers; union; 
< directly to employer; other; community organization. 

J Marital Status: never married. Industry: business 

& repair services; mfg. durable goods; trans., comm., 
& utilities. 

Total 1,823 462 1,445 
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Our MCA and AID. findings have shown that some of the 19 socioeconomic 
characteristics are associated with variations in employment in poverty areas, 
Coj^parison of the MCA results for employment with the MCA results for income 
indicates that generally the socioeconomic variables )iave a greater influence 
on the workers' annual incomes than on the number of hours that they work in a 
year (although the health problem variable is an important exception to this 
generalization). Improving human resources and changing economic institutions 
is likely ta increase the employment levels of ghetto workers who are working 
only part-Miime and/or part-year.. For these workers more employment should 

bring them'more income. However, many poverty-area workers already are 

» 

employed at least 40 hours a week and 48 weeks in a year. Consequently, 
raising their employment levels further is not a feasible strategy for 
helping them struggle against poverty* Nevertheless we find that upgrading 
education and skills, family ties, and job-seeking methods', plus 
changing workers' occupational and industrial attachments, also' affect income 
levels directly. Without working additional .hours per year, poverty-area 
workers should be able ,to increase their 'incomes through personal upgrading 
•and a shift to high-wage occupations and industries. 
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Chapter 6' 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

In the last chapter we reported on the socioeconomic characteristics that 

are associated witii differences in hours of „ employment. In an effort to learn 

more about the forces that affect employment we now consider the unemployment 

levels of poverty-area workers. Are the forces that lengthen employment levels 

the same ones that shorten unemployment levels? Not necessarily, because 

unemployment and employment rates are not simply two sides of the same coin. 

A person can work part-time and/or part-year without ever being unemployed 

(i.e., without ^ job and searching for work or on layoff from a job). A 

worker's employment level may be low because part of the year he was unemployed, 

« 

or because he was underemployed, or because he dropped out of the labor force. 
Thus, unemployment is only one of at lsast three types of non-participation 
in employment activities. < 

Because seeking work is not as drastic a departure from employment as 
dropping out of the labor forra, unemployment can be viewed as a positive 
activity. It does reflect the decision and ability of the worker to put 
forth some effort to find*; employment, and, as a result, he is more likely to 
become employed than is the labor force drop-out. However, in this chapter 
we examine unemployment as a measure of the extent to which workers fail to 
achieve employment. Also, from this perspective we do not view the person 
seeking part-time work as any less unemployed than the person seeking full- 
time work. For the purposes of this analysis a week of unemployment is given 
the same weight whether it applies to a part-time or a full-time worker. 
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Some of the methodological techniques used in analyzing the unemployment 
levels of the poverty anea workers are different from those that were used in 
studying the other dependent variables. To search for interaction patterns we 
used the THAID computer program instead of the AID program. As explained in 
Chapter 3, we decided that the THAID program would be more appropriate to use 
with the unemployment samples because of their small size (ranging from 192 
cases in Chicago II to 293 cases in San Antonio), We did not include the 
poverty-area workers without any unemployment in this analysis because the 
large numbers in this category would have ma.de the dependent variable. too 
"unbalanced," That is to say, with the dependent variable heavily weighted 
with workers who did not experience unemployment, our'statisticar techniques 
would not have been able to measure effectively the impact of the socio- 
economic characteristics on variations in unemployment. 

For both the MCA and THAID analyses the unemployment measure was set up 
in a dichotomous form, with workers unemployed 400 hours or less in one 
category and workers unemployed more than 400 hours in the other category. 
Therefore, our MCA program used a two point scale procedure in which "0" , 
equals "400 hours or less" and "1" equals "more than 400 hours," Thus, one 
is using a "proportion" scale in the sense that a grand mean of 61,8 (as shown 
for St. Louis in Table b7) indicates that 61,8 percent of the sample was 
unemployed over 400 hours during the previous year. The deviations from the 
grand mean are expressed in percentage points* For example, the unadjusted 
deviation of -9.0 shown in Table 57 for white workers indicates that the 
average for this group (52,8 percent) is nine percentage points lower than the 
grand-mean percentage. 
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Because of the smaller samples, the predictors with many categories 

sometimes include too few cases in some Of the categories to provide 

reasonably stable estimates of "their means. Consequently, the MCA findings 

for these categories should be considered as suggestive only. However, 

including categories with very small numbers does no damage to the estimates 

in the other categories. The MCA program manual does state that. 

...there should be substantially more cases than there are degrees of 
freedom in the predictive model. (The- degrees of freedom 1s equal to 
the sum of the number of categories for each of the predictors minus 
the total number of predictors) (Andrews, et al_. , 1967:19-20) 

As indicate^ in Chapter 3, use of the THAID computer program required a 
limit of ten categories per variable. Therefore we combined some categories 
within the occupation variable and within the industry variable in order to 
meet this restriction. These smaller sets of categories were also used in the 
MCA for unemployment. * In addition, job-seeking method also has one less 
category in the MCA and THAID calculations because "did not Idok 11 is not 
applicable to the poverty-area workers who were unemployed during the previous 
year. Also, there are some categories in some areas that have no cases (e.g., 
all farmworkers). As a result, the categories total to 90 in St. Louis, 91 in 
San Antonio, 92 in Chicago I, and 87 in Chicago II. (Some "no answer 11 * 
categories included in these totals are. not shown in the tables.) Thus, after 
subtracting the total number of predictors (19) the degrees of freedom in the 
predictive model comes to 71 in St. touis, 72 in San Antonio, 73 in Chicago I, 
and 68 in Chicago II. Subtracting the degrees of freedom from the total sample 
leaves a surplus of 162 cases in St. Louis, 221 cases in San, Antonio, 199 cases 
in Chicago I, and 105 in Chicago II.' 

We believe that there are a sufficient number of cases to provide 
meaningful* results in the unadjusted MCA findings, but we are not sure that we 

* 
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can be confident. about the outcome in the adjusted figures. Therefore, we 
will describe and interpret only the unadjusted data, although we have 
included the adjusted figures in the MCA tables 'for inspection. 

In our discussion of the unemployment findings we will refer sometimes 
to higher and lower rates or levels of unemployment. The reader should keep 
in mind, however, that our dependent variable measures tfie percentage of 
workers in the over 400 hours of employment category; it doesjiot___measure 
specific hours of unemployment, - * 

We hypothesized that the. patterns of relationship between each independent 
variable and unemployment would be J^te reverse of the patterns that we 
predicted for employment. (See Table 27.) For example, we predicted that 
white workers would have higher employment levels than black v worker§. There- 
fore, we also predicted that white workers would have lower. unemployment 
levels (i.e., £ smaller percentage in the "more than 400 hour?" category') 
than black workers. / - ~ 

MCA and THAID Summary Statistics ' c 

The MCA Eta-squared and Beta-squared coefficients for the four poverty- 
areas are presented in Tables 53, 54, 55, and 56. We ranked the predictors 

according to the sizes of their Eta-squared statistics in each area and then 

computed the average (mean) rank in the four areas for each predictor. The 
final ranks of .the predictors are as follows: 

Final' ? Mean Fina.1 2 ^ n 

Rank Eta Rank Rank Eta Rank 

, 1. Industry 3.8 5. Occupation 6.3 

2. Job-Seeking Method 3.8 6. Years at Present Address 6.9. 

3. Age • 5.5 J. Family Size ' 8.5 , 

4. Where Lived, at Age 16 ' 5.6 8. Education 8,9 
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Final 9 Mean Final 2 • Mean 

Rank -' E'ta - , Rank Rank ■ Etaf. Rank 



9. Class of Worker 9.1 15. Household Size 14.3 

10. Marital Status 9.4 ' 16. Health Problem 14.4 

11. Age Problem 9.6 17. Veteran Status . 15.3 

12. Relation to Head . 9.8 18. Ethnicity 16.5 



13. Race . 10.4 19. Lack Skill , Exp. , or Ed. 17.9 

14. Job-Training rf 14.0 

. We calculated some F r^Aos for a selection of the Eta-squared coefficients 
of various sizes. Unfortunately none of these coefficients .appears to be . 
large enough to be significant at the .05 level, though some of the larger ones 
.come fairly close. Probably if our unemployment samples were as large as the 
samples for\he income and employment analyses the larger coefficients would be 
statistically significant. Many of the Eta-squared figures are as large or 
larger than the figures for variables of comparable rank in the. employment 
figures. We do, however, have the opportunity to see if the. sizes of the 
coefficients show some consistency among all four areas, so this provides some 
clues about the extent to which the findings reflect more than sampling 
fluctuations. 

We see in the rankings that most of the relatively strong variables (the 
eight highest) are those that also had strong relationships with employment 
level. However, there are some major differences. Where lived at age, 16, 
family size, and education rank* considerably higher in the unemployment than 
in the employment data. In turn, marital status, health problem, and relation 
to, head rank lower in .the unemployment than in the employment statistics. 
Not all of the predictors that have a high mean rank are high in every area. 
Industry ranks lower (below the top 8 variables) in" San Antonip, where lived 
at age 1G ranks lower in Chicago I, years. at present address is lower in 
St. Louis -and Chicago II, .family size is lower in St. Louis, and education'is 
lower in St. Louis and Chicago II. 



Table 53. MCA and THAID Summary Statistics for 19 Predictors of Per 
Cent Unemployed Over kOO Hours, Male Workers 16 to 6k Years 
Old, Not In School or Armed Forces, St. Louis Poverty Area 



Variable * 

V VI 1 1 OW J V 


2 

MCA Eta 

1 Iwn Liu 


2 


I 

THAID ji»'l£a 


Race 1 




ftftn f 

. UU/ 


1 r ? 
• MO 


F thn i r i tv 

U LI III 1 <» 1 t Y 


nn l 


. UU 1 


• UUU 


Wh^»"#* ( i v/pri at" 'Anp 1 A 






% . 1 *40 


Education 


.006 


. .021 


.056 


Job Training' 


.006 


.01?» 


.07k 


Veteran Status 

V V* U V» 1 Will «S V VI V VI *J 


^ 007 


00i» 

• W i 


08^ 




.031 


.128 


. 1*40 


Marital Status- 


.O^ 


' .038 


.205 


Relation to Head* 

1 » V 1 VJ V> 1 w 1 1 • w V 1 1 V» VI VI 


.0^5 


.052 


.187 


F?mi iy Size 


.003 


.041 


.050 


Household Size ^ 


.012 ■ 


.083 


.051 


Years .at Present Address 


.013 


.022 




Job-Seeking Method 


.052 


• 057 


.222 


Health" Problem - 


, .001 


.000 


.000 


Age Problem 


, .023 


• 027, 


.000 


Lack Skill, Exp t or Ed. 


.000 


.000 


.019 


Occupation \ 


.026 


• 033 


.107 


Industry 


.066 


• 073 


■ .201 


Class of Worker 


.022 


.007 


.000 


/ 


MCA R 2 ■ .O^ 
MCA R (adj.) = 


.220 


« 
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Table 54. MCA and THAID Summary Statistics for 19 Predictors of Per 
Cent Unemployed Over kOO Hours, Male Workers 16 to 6k Years 
Old, Not In School or Armed Forces, San Anton lo Poverty Area 



Variable MCA Eta 2 MCA Beta 2 THAID Pelta 

Race 

Ethnicity 

Where Lived at Age 16 
Education 
Job Training 

Veteran Status 
.Age 

Marital Status 
Relation to Head 
Family Size 

Household Size 
Years at Present Address 
Job-Seeking Method 
Health Problem 
Age Problem 

Lack Skill, Exp., or Ed. 
Occupation 
Industry . 
Class of Worker 



.003 


• .005 


.037 


.006 


.011 


» .062 


.030 


f\ 0 C 


.0(54 


. 07.0 


fll & 
• U 1 0 


in! 


. 003 


• u 1 u 


ncn 


.001 . 


.01$ 


.024 


.039 


.049 


. .162 


.010 


.059 


.085 


.023 


.135 


.143 


.012 


.012 


" .090 


.006 


.029 


.041 


.050 


.031 




.023 


.026 


. .095 


.008 


.004 


.069 


.019 


.022 


.079 


.000 


.000 


.006 


.027 


.033 


.146 


.011 


.015 


.098 


.007 


.009 


.029 



MCA R 2 » .032 

MCA R (adj.) - .179 
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Table 55. MCA and THAID Summary Statistics for 19 Predictors of Per 
Cent Unemployed Over ^00 Hours, Male Workers 16 to 6** Years 
Old, Not in School or Armed Forces, Chicago (Area I) Poverty 
Area 



Variable. MCA Eta 2 , MCA Beta 2 ' THAID Delta 



Para 


• u 1 5 


. uuo 


1 99 


EthnSci ty 


.005 ' 


.008 


• 055 


Where Lived at Age 16 


.008 


.019 . 


.076 


Education 


.026 


.079 


.110 


Job Training 


.000 


.001 ' 


.009 


Veteran Status 


.001 


.001 


.020 


Age 


.022 


.021 


Mk 


Marital Status 


.008 


.075 ' 


.059 


Relation to Head 


.009 


.079 


.067 


Family Size 


.020 


.029 


• .105 


Household Size 


.00^ 


.025 


.060 


Years at Present Address 


.0^1 


. .028 




Job-Seeking Method » 


.026 


• 039 ■ 


.092 


Health Problem 


.010 


.009 


.072 


Age Problem 


.010 


.000 


.061 


Lack Skill, Exp., or Ed. 


.000 


.005 - 


.001 


Occupation 


.011 


• 039 


.075 


Industry 


.030 


. .075 


.125 


Class of Worker 


.012 


.032 


.001 



MCA R 2 - .000 

MCA R (adj.) - .000 

/ 
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Table 56. MCA and THAID Summary Statistics for ^Predictors of* £er 
Cent Unemployed Over 1*00 Hours, Male Workers 16 to 6** Years 
Old, Not In School or Armed Forces, Chicago (Area II) 
Poverty Area * 

t • : r-L 

Variable MCA Eta 2 MCA Beta 2 THAID Delta 



Race 

Ethnicity 

Where Lived at 'Age 16 

Education 

Job Training 

Veteran Status 
Age / 
Marital Status 
Relation to Head 
Family Size 

Household Size 

Years at Present Address 

Job-Seeking Method 

Health Problem 

Age Problem 

• 

Lack Ski 1 1 , Exp. , or Ed. 

Occupation 

Industry 

Class of Worker 



MCA R 2 » .025 
/* MCA R (adj.) = J57 



.016 


.067 


. .. .000 


.000 


.046 


.000 


.057 


.052 


.2,17 


.011 


.056 


.100 


.018 


' .001 


.131 


.006 


.017 


, .075 


.015 ' ' 


.013 


.075 


.012 


.129 


\ ,083 


.002 


.014 


.036 


.033 


.084 


.136 


.003 


.038 


.011 


.003 


.014 




.032 


.054 


.136 


.002 


.000 


.000 


.010 


' »032 


.000 


.003 


.008 


.050 


.028" 


.079 


.069 


.053 


.111 


.200 


.018 


.044 


,000 
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Tables 53, 54, 55 and 56 also present the THAID-Delta statistics for 
each area. The THAID-Delta statistics shown in the summary tables indicate 
the explanatory power (the possible range is from .000 to 1.000) for each of 
the 18 predictors (years at present address was not included) for the total 
sample and without any controls on the other variables. Therefore, these 
Delta figures measure the extent to which each predictor is able to divide 
the workers into the high and low' unemployment categories on the first split 
in the THAID tree. (Later in this chapter we will present the THAID inter- 
action models, ) - ' \ 

We ranked the predictors according to the sizes of their Delta statistics 

_ _ _ - - * - 

in each K area and then computed the average (mean) rank in the four areas for 
each predictor. The final ranks of the predictors are as follows: 



Final 




Mean 


Final 




Mean 


Rank 


Delta 


Rank 


Rank 


Delta 


Rank 


l.' 


Industry 


3.0 


.10. 


Race 


9.8 


2. 


Age 


4.1 


11. 


Job-Training 


11.0 


3. 


Job-Seeking Method 


4.3 


12. 


Veteran Status 


12.3 


4. 


Where Lived at Age 16 


5.6 


13.. 


Household Size 


12.8 


5. 


Education 


6.3 


14. 


Health Problem 


13.1 


6. 


Occupation 


?:» 


Ti " ed l 6 5 : 


Age Problem 


13.6 


7. 


Family Size 






Ethnicity 


14.4 


8. 


Relation to Head 


7.3 


17. 


Lack Ski 11, Exp. , or Ed. 


15.3 


9. 


Marital Status 


- 7.5 


18. 


Class of Worker 


17?0 



Comparison of the THAID-Delta results for the total sample with the 



MCA Eta-squared results reveals that the variable rankings are quite similar 
for the stronger variables. The only major differences in the THAID rankings 
are the absence of years at present address (which was accidentia left out of 
the THAID'analysis) from the top ranks and the inclusion of relation to head, 
which ranks eighth. In the MCA findings relation to head ranks twelfth. Not 
all of the stronger predictors rank eighth or higher in the THAID figures for 
every area, but none shows a major drop in tanking where this occurs. 

) KJ \J 
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MCA Detailed Findings 

Tables 57-72 provide all of the detailed MCA findings on unemployment. We 
see that there is considerable variation between areas in the average percent of 

* % \ 

m 

workers unemployed over 400 hours. The grand mean for Chicago II is highest 
(62.5 percent),- followed by St. Louis (61.8 percent), San- Antonio (50.9 percent), 
and then Chicago 1^.(47.8 percent). 

Table . 73 summarizes how well the unadjusted relationships between the 
socioeconomic predictors and unemployment follow the hypothesized patterns. 

The data on racial oifferences show that in three of the four areas b.lack 

« 

workers are overrepresented in the i high i unemployment category. Chicago II shows 
white workers with a higher unemployment level; however, their sample size is 
relatively small. In each area except San Antonio we find that the white work- 
ers are underrepresented in the unemployment sample in comparison with their pro- 
portions in the larger sample that was used for the income and employment 
analyses. 

The findings on ethnicity show that in every area workers of Spanish origin 
are underrepresented in the high unemployment category (in St. Louis and in 
Chicago II the Spanish-origin sample is quite small). This is an unexpected 
finding. A difficulty in interpreting the unemployment' findings is that a short- 
er period of unemployment could mean either that the worker has spent more time 
employed or more time not in the labor force, or both. Thus, when we unexpect- 
edly find that Spanish-origin workers have a lower unemployment level, our firfct 
reaction is to suggest that this means they drop out of the labor force pore than 
non-Spanish-origin workers. However, when we look back at the employment 4 find- 
ings'for the total sample we see that only in St. Louis do Spanish-prigin workers 
have lower employment levels. In San Antonio the 'levels aru the same for both 
.groups and in the two Chicago areas Spanish-origin workers have higher employment 
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Table 57. Relationship Between, per Cent Unemployed Oyer 400 Hours and Socio- 
economic Characteristics of Male Workers, 16 to 64 Years Old, Not In 
School or Armed Forces In Last 12 Months, St, Louis Poverty Area. 
(233 Workers) 



Characteristic 



Grand Mean «=6l .8% 



Deviation 
from 
Grand 
Mean 

(Per Cent) 



Adjusted 
Deviation 
from Grand 
Mean 

(Per Cent) 



Number 
of 

Cases 



Race 



White 
Negro 
Other 



-9.0 
4.0 



-3.1 
1.4 



72 
161 



Ethnicity 
Spanish origin 
Non-Spanish origin 



■11.8 
0.2 



■10.7 
0.2 



4 
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Where Lived at Age 16 
. This city 
Suburb 
Large city 
Medium city 
Small city 
Country 
Farm 

No answer 



5.1 
-28.5 
-1.8 
-11.8 
-5.8 
-61.8 
8.8 
-6.8 



ir.9 
7.1 
12.7 
•11.2 

-10.5 
-68.0 
12.0 
-8.9 



121 
3 

10 
10 
50 
2 

17 

,20 



Education 

7 years or less 

8 years 

9 to 11 years 

12 years 

13 years or more 



-0.4 
1.6 

3.1 
-1.4 
-9.6 



-6.6 
-0.2 
2.3 
9.5 
■14.6 



44 
41 

77 
48 

23 



Job Training 
Yes 
No 



-5.0 
2.7 



-7-7 
4.1 



81 
152 



Veteran Status 
Veteran 
Non-Veteran 



-4.7 
3.4 



-3.5 
2.6 



98 
135 




1 V 4 
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Table 58. ReUfclonshtp Between Per Cent Unemployed Oyer ^00 Hours qnd Socio- 
economic Characteristics of M*le Workers, 16 to Sk Years Old, Not in 
School or Armed Forces in Last 12 Months, San Antonio poverty Area 
(293 Workers) 





Grand Mean 


-50. 93! 






Deviation 


Adjusted 






from 


Devi at ton 


Number 




Grand 


from Grand 


of 


Characteristic 


Mean 


Mean 


Cases 




(Per Cent) 


(Per Cent) 




Race 








White 


-1.0 


1.3 


259 


Negro 


8.0 


-10.1 


34 . 


Other 




— 




Ethnicity 


• 






Spanish origin 


-1.9, 


-2.5 


239 


Non-Spanish origin 




11.1 


54 


Where Lived at Age 16 


■ 


■ 




This city 


-1.9 


-I .4 


190 


Suburb 


-50.9 


-52 .5 


2 


Large city 


15.8 


10.0 


15 


Medium city 


31 .0 


37.2 ' 


11 


Small city 


-0.9 


-4.5 


• 58 


Country 








Farm 


-17.5 


-12.1 


6 


No answer 


3.7 


12.7 


11 


CJ . \ 

Education 


• 






7 years or less 


, -1 .3 


-2.5 


121 


8 years 


-10.9 


• -6.5 


30 


9 to 1 1 years , 


10.8 


11.4 


60 


12 years • 


-3.0 


-3.1 


■ 71 


13 years or more 


9-1 


6.3 


10 


Job Training 








Yes 


3.6 


' 7.0 


101 


No • , 


-1.9 


-3.7 


192 


Veteran Status v 








Veteran ^ 


-2.0 


-8.6 


90 


Non-Veteran 


0.9 


3.8 


203 
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Table 59. Relationship Between Per Cent Unemployed Oyer **00 Hours and Socio- 
economic Characteristics of Male Workers, 16 to 64 Years Old, Not in 
School or Armed Forces In Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area I) Poverty 
Area (272 Workers) 



Character i stic 



Grand Mean 



Deviation 
from 
Grand 
Mean 

(Per Cent) 



Adjusted 
Devi ation 
from Grand 
Mean 

(Per Cent) 



Number 
of 

Cases 



Race 
White 
Negro 
Other 

Ethnic? ty 

Spanish origin 
^Non-Spanish prlgin 



Where Lived 




Age 16 



This ^ity 
* Suburb 

Large city 
' Medium c/ity 

Small city 

Country 

Farm 

No answer 

Education 

7 years or less 

8 years 

9 to 11 years 

12 years 

13 years or more 

Job Training 
Yes 
No 

Veteran Status 
Veteran 
Non-Veteran 



-5.9 


-2.6 


136 


6.5 


k.O 


127 


-3-3 


-16.9 


9 


-6.7 


« -8.9 


56 


1.7 


2-3. 


216 


3.2 


6.5 


102 


2.2 


4.3 


2 


-3-1 


0.5 


38" 


-8.9 


-16.6 


18 


-k.2 


-4.6 


55 




9.0 


1 0 


2.2 


-7-8 


28 


-O.k 


-0.7 


19 


-o.k 


k.k 


38 


9.0 


20.6 


Ml 


3.1 


3-0 


112 


-3.6 


-11.1 


52 


-19.8 


• -32.3 


25 


0.9 


3.0 


7k 


-0.3 


-1.1 


198 


-1.8 


-2.8 


Ik 


0.7 


1.0 


198 
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Table 60. Relationship Between Per Cent Unemployed Oyer 400 Hours and Socio- 
economic Characteristics of MaU Workers, 16, to 64 Years Old, Not In 
School or Armed Forces In Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area II) Poverty 
Area (192 Workers) 



Characteristic 



Grand Mean = 62.5% 



Deviation 
from 
Grand 
Mean 

(Per Cent) 



Adjusted 
Deviation 
from Grand 
Mean 

(Per Cent) 



Number 
of 

Cases 



Race 



White 
Negro 
Other 



12.5 
-1.1 
-62.5 



24. 4 
-2.1 
•131.8 



20 
171 
1 



Ethnicity 

Spanish origin 
Non-Spanish origin 

Where Lived at Age 16 
This city 
Suburb 
Large city 
Medium city 
Small city 
Country 
Farm 

No answer 



-5-4 
0.2 



8.6 
•62.5 
4.2 
8.9 
•14.0 
■29.2 
-6.9 
-15.8 



53.3 
-2.0 



4.5 
-71.2 
11.1 
13-6 
-11.1 
-26.0 
-15.2 
-4.6 



7 

185 



83 
1 

18 
21 

33 
3 

18 
15 



Education 

7 years or less . 

8 years 

9 to 11 years 

12 years 

13 years or more 



-3.4 
7.9 
2.9 
-6.5 
-4.2 



1^.2 

/2.7 
x -15.3 
-12.6 



22 

27 
81 
50 
12 



Job Training 
Yes 
No 



9-6 
-4.5 



2.3 
-1.1 



61 
131 



Veteran Status 
Veteran 
Non-Veteran 



5.2 
-2.7 



8.7 
-4.5 



65 
127 




9 

ERIC 
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levels. Going back to the income data, however, we find that 
Spanish-origin workers earned less than non-Spanish-origin 
workers in each area except Chicago II. Thus, the data suggest 
that only in Chicago II do Spanish-origin workers work more and 
earn a little more than non-Spanish-origin workers. In Chicago I 
they work more, but earn less, in San Antonio they work the 
same and earn less, and in St. Louis they work less and earn 
considerably less than non-Spanish-origin workers. So we see a 
variety of relationships between unemployment, employment, and 
income levels for Spanish-origin and non-Spanish-origin workers. 



Given the smaller sample sizes for the unemployment data 
and the rather large number of categories for our variable 
measuring where the poverty-area workers lived at age 16, we 
find that some of the categories have too few cases to consider 
the analysis. Workers who lived in the local area at age 16. 
are by far the largest in number in each poverty area. In 
contrast, in each of the areas th^re.are not enough workers 
from the suburbs who were unemployed during the previous year 
to make up a meaningful sample in that category. This 'is 
also the situation for workers from the country (who did not 
live on a farm), with the possible exception of Chicago I. 

We hypothesized that the percentage of workers unemployed 
over 400 hours is lower for those from either a farm or a small 



city and higher for those from, either a medium-sized city, a 
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large city, or the city in which the poverty-area is located. 
Chicago II is the only area that completely follows the 
hypothesized pattern. St. Louis only partially follows the 
expected pattern as the farm category is above average in* 
the percentage with lengthy unemployment and the medium-city 
and large-city categories are below the average. The San 
Antonio area also deviates some from the hypothesized 
pattern as the percentage of workers 'raised in San Antonio 

*who were unemployed over 400 hours is slightly below the 
average. However, the figures in all of the other four 
categories examined support our hypothesis. 

The Chicago I area findings differ too much to be 

^classified as partially supporting our hypothesis. Only two 
categories produce/ what we predicted: workers from Chicago I 
("this city") have an above-averarge chance of experiencing 

lengthy unemployment while workers from small cities have a 

/ 

below-average chance of being unemployed for a long period. 
It should be noted, however, that these two categories contain 
the largest numbers of workers. - 

In three of the areas education tends to follow the 
expected pattern in which unemployment decreases as education 
increases. However, in three areas we also find unemployment 
relatively "low for workers in the lowest educational category 
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(7 years or less). In the total sample workers in this 
group have lower employment and income levels, so it would 
appear that these workers spend more time out of the labor 
force. 

Workers with job training show higher unemployment 
levels in three areas and a lower level in St. Louis. 
However, only in Chicago II is the difference very large. 
In the total sample, workers in this area with job 
training do work less, but their income level still is 
slightly above average. Of course, in these comparisons 
we do not actually know if the workers with higher unemploy- 
ment are the ones in the total sample who worked less and 
earned more. 

Veterans are underrepresented in the high unemployment 
category except in Chicago II, but the differences between 
veterans and non-veterans are not very large in any area. 

The age findings tend to follow, the expected pattern, 
but in some areas older workers have higher unemployment 
levels than younger workers. Workers 20 to 44 years old show 
the lowest proportions in the high unemployment categories 
in each area except Chicago II. 
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The relationship of marital status with unemployment level varies to some 
extent among the areas v but in. every area married workers with spouse present 
show a lower unemployment level than do single workers. It is the relative 
levels in the other categories that fluctuate between areas. 

Household status also shows some pattern differences between areas, but/ 
heads with other relations in household always show a lower percentage in the 
high employment category* than do workers classified as heads wjthout relations 
in household or as other'relative of head. 

The findings for family size do not show a very clear or. consistent pattern 
among the areas. In St. Louis there is a tendency for^workers from larger fam- 
ilies to be ur\derrepresented in the high unemployment category while in Chicago I 
the reverse ^'s found. In San Antonio and Chicago II there is no systematic 

relationship between family size ar.d unemployment. Household size also does not 

»• . "* 

show a consistent pattern among the areas. 

»• \ 

We predicted that unemployment level would have a negative association with 
years at present address,, but in three of the areas the pattern is not 'found at 
all, and in'chicago I it -is only partially found'. The total patterns differ 
among the areas, but in all of the areas we find that workers wKWtaVe lived at 
their present residence one year or less are unde'rrep resented in the hig*h 
unemployment category. 

Job-seeking method partially supports our hypothesis in three^ areas and 
completely supports it in the San Antonio area. We have to be careful about 
making generalizations about these findings because of the. small number of cases 
in some of the categories. The most common job-seeking methpd in each area is 
going directly to the employer and the next most popular method is asking friends 
or relatives. Each of the other methods is much less likely to be used by 
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Tdble 6). Relationship Between Per' Cent Unemployed Oyer ^00 Hours and Socio- 
economic Characteristics of ;^le .Workers, 16 to 6k Years 4 01d, Not in 
School or Armed Forces trvLast 12 Months, St. Louis Poverty Area 
(233 Workers) ' 



Characteristic 



Grand Mean ■ 61 .8% 



Deviation 
from 
Grand 
Mean 

tPer Cent) 



Adjusted 
Deviation 
from Grand 
Mean 

(Per Cent) 



Number 
of 

Cases 



\ 



Age 

' 16 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 1 , 

45 to 5k years 

55 to 59 years 

v 60 to 6k years 

Marital Status 

Married, spouse present 
"Harried, " spouse absent 
Divorced or widowed 
. Never married 



10.2 
-S.k 
-4.2 

1.2 
-4.7 
21.5 

♦9.6 



-8.2 
11.3 
24.9 
8.6 



•39.6 
•13-7 
0.7 
12.7 
11.7 
22.4 
16.0 



-7.8 
14.4 
7-2 
11.0 



25 
42 

59 
54 
28 
18 
7 



138 
26 
15 
54 



Relation to Head 

Head with other relations 

i n househol d 
Head without relations 

in household 
Non-relative of head, with 

own relations in household 
Non- relative of head, without 

relations in household 
Other relative of head 

Fami 1y Size 

1 person 

2 persons 

3 persons 
k persons 

5 persons 

6 persons 

7 persons or more * 



-6.9 
-0.3 
-11.8 
13-2 
17.4 



2.9 
1.4 
■0.1 
3.8 
•3.0 
•1.8 
•4.3 



-7-1 
0.3 
-4.3 
-5-9 
20.1 



17.8 
11.1 
-4.7 
-8.1 
-10.1 
-3-0 
-7-5 



144 
26 
2 
8 

53 



34 
38 
47 
32 
17 
25 
40 
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Table 62 Relationship Between Per Cent Unemployed Oyer **00 Hours and Socio- 
* economic Characteristics of Male Workers, 16 to 6*1 Years Old, Not in 
School or Armed Forces In Last 12 Months, San Antonio Poverty Area 
(293 Workers) _____ 



Characteristic 



Age 

* 6 to 19 years 

20 to 2k years * 

25 to years 

35 to hh years 

hS to 5** years 

55 to 59 years 

60 to 6*4 years 

Marital Status 

Married, spouse present 
Married, spouse absent ' 
Divorced or widowed 
Never married 



Grand Mean = 50-9% 



Deviation 
from 
Grand 
Mean 

(Per Cent) 



7.5 
-5.7 
-9.0 
-8.0 
7-5 
2.1 
38.0 



-2.7 
-0.9 
-8.7 
6.9 



Adjusted 
Deviation 
from Grand 
Mean 

(Per Cent) 



-6.9 
-12. 4 
-0.1 
-0.4 

14.3 
11.8 
35-2 



9.6 
2.2 
-29-2 
-11.6 



Number 
of 

Cases 



60 
62 
55 
42 
48 
17 
5 



162 
22 

19 

90 



Relation to Head 

Head with other relations 

in household 
Head without relations 

in household 
Non-relative of head, with 

own relations in household 
Non-relative of head, without 

relations in household 
Other relative of head 

Family Size 

1 person 

2 persons 

3 persons 

4 persons 

5 persons 

6 persons 

7 persons or more 



-5.8 
-3.5 

-17.5 
9.0 



-6.9 
6.6 
-3.0 
3.0 
-7.6 
10.7 
-0.9 



-16.0 
-7.9 

-9.0 
22.4 



■13.8 
-3.0 
-0.9 
5.6 
0.2 
9-5 
0.4 



151 
19 

6 

117 



25 
40 
46 
39 
37 
26 
80 



9 
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Table 63. Relationship Between Per Cent Unemployed Oyer 400 Hours and Socio- 
economic Characteristics of Male Workers, 16 to 64 Years Old, Not in 
School or Armed Forces- in Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area ]) Poverty 
Area (272 Workers) 



Characteristic 



Grand Mean - 147.8% 



Devi at ion 
from 
Grand 
Mean 

(Per Cent) 



Adjusted 
Deviation 
from. Grand 
Mean 

(Per Cent) 



Number 
of 

Cases 



Age 

16 to 19 years 
20 to 24 years 
25 to 34 years 
35 to 44 years 
45 to 5*4 years 
55 to 59 years 
60 to 64 yea'rs 

Marital Status 

Married, spouse present 
Married, spouse absent 
Divorced or widowed 
Never married 



14.7 
-6.J* 
-5.1 
-3.6 
7-0 

10.5 
2,2 



-2.8 
5.5 
14,7 
.-0.6 



11.2 

-5-3 
-6.2 
-2.2 

k.k 
20.0 

6.7 



-13.9 
24.1 

19.7 
6.0 



52 
58 
68 
52 
42 
12 
8 



120 
30 
16 

106 



Relation to Head 

Head with other relations -0,9 

in household 
Head without relations . 3.1 

in household 
Non-relative of head, with 

own relations in household 
Non-relative of head, without 12.1 

relations in household 
Other relative of head 4:7 

Fami ly Size 

1 person -2.1 

2 persons ' v -11.0 

3 persons -0,2 
k persons -3.3 

5 persons 2.2 

6 persons 12.2 

7 persons or more 12.7 



3.h 
10.6 

■19-5 

■20. ^4 



M.8 
-15.0 

2.3 
11.1 
-0.il 
12.0 

7-8 



130 
53 

28 
6U 



81 
38 
kl 
36 
22 
15 
38 
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Table 64. Relationship Between Per Cent Unemployed Over 400 Hours and Socio- 
economic Characteristics of Male Workers, 16 to 6h Years Old, Not in 
School or Armed Forces In Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area II) Poverty 
Area (192 Workers) 



Characteristic 



Age 

J 6 to 19 years 
20 to 7M years 
25 to 3k years 
35 to kk years 
h$ to 5*» years 
55 to 59 years 
60 to Sh years 



Grand Mean = 62.5% 



Deviation 
from . 
•j rand 
Mean 

(Per C nt) 



1.5 
2,2 

-1.7 
1.6 
-J*. 2 
23.2 
-12.5 



Adjusted 
Deviation 
from Grand 
Mean 

(Per Cent) 



-3.5 

3-5 
0.6 
2.7 
4,6 
-19-7 
-11.* 



Number 
of 

Cases 



25 
34 
51 
39 
24 

1 

12 



Marital Status 
Married, spouse present 
Married, spouse absent 
Divorced or widowed 
Never married 



-1.3 
0.8 

-12.5 
6v7 



-9-9 
-10.5 
-14.7 

28,5 



9* 
30 
16 

52' 



Relation to Head 

Head with other relations 

in household 
.Head without relations" 

in household 
Non-relative of head, with 

own relations in household 
Non-relative of head, without 

relations in household 
Other relative of head 

Family Size 

1 person 

2 persons 

3 persons 

4 persons 

5 persons 

6 persons 

7 persons or more 



-1.0 
2 7 

-3-7 
2.1 



0.0 
4.2 
10.1 

7.5 
•16.7 
15.3 

1.1 



3-3 
5.5 

o'.o 
-9-7 



3.4 
5.0 

-13.2 
12. 4 

-27-4 
25-2 
-2.5 



1 0^4 
23 

17 
48 



ho 
36 
21 
20 
24 
18 
33 
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Table 6$. Relationship Between per Cent Unemployed Oyer ^00 Hours and Socio- 
economic Characteristics of Male Workers, 16 to (>k Years Old, Not in 
School or Armed Forces In Last 12 Months, St. Louis Poverty Area 
(233 Workers) 



Characteristic 



Household Size 

1 person 

2 persons 

3 persons or more 

Years at Present Address 

I year or less 
* 2 to 5 years 

6 to 10 years 

II to 20 years 
21 years or jrnore 

Job-Seeking Method 

State employment service 
Directly to employer 
Asked friends or relatives 
Newspapers 
Union 

Private employment agency 

Community organizations 

Al 1 other methods 

Did not look in past 12 months 

No answer 

Health Problem - 
Yes 
No 

Age Problem " 

Yes ' 
No 



Grand Mean = 61 
Deviation 
from 
Grand 
Mean 

(Per r.ent) 



Lack Skill , 
Yes 
No 



Experience, or Education 



-7.6 
4.1 
-0.6 



0.3 
-2.6 

9.2 
-9.6 
18,2 



22. 4 
10. 4 
-9.0 
-11.8 
9-6 
4-9 
•11.8 
10.9 

-8.9 



-4.7 
0.3 



26. 4 
-2.1 



1.4 
-0.7 



.8% 

Adjusted 
Deviation 
from Grand 
Mean 

(Per Cent) 



■37.2 
-8.0 
7.0 



1.2 

-0.7 
8.6 
-18.8 
18.2 



25.6 

6.1 
■10.5 

5.4 
17.0 

l.« 
■39.8 

9-4 

-6.3 



-3.6 
0.2 



28.5 
-2.2 



■0.1 
0.0 



Number 
of 

Cases 



24 
41 
165 



103 
71 
31 
23 
5 



19 
54 
36 

6 

7 

9 1 

4 
11 

87 



14 
219 



17 
216 



76 
157 
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Table 66. Relationship Between Per Cent Unemployed Oyer 4Q0 Hours and Socio- 
economic Characteristics of Male Workers, 16 to 6*4 Years Old, Not In 
School or Armed Forces in Last 12 Months, San Antonio Poverty Area 
(293 Workers) 



Character! sti c 



Grand Mean - 50.9% 
Deviation Adjusted 
from Deviation 
Grand from Grand 

Mean Mean 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 



Number 
of 

Cases 



Household Size 

1 person 

2 persons c 

3 persons or more 



6.3 
4.7 
-1.1 



33-2 
7.8 
-3.4 



14 
45 
233 



Years at Present Address 

1 year or less, -8.2 

2 to 5 years -7.6 
6 to .10 years 11.6" 
11 to 20 years 12.6 
21 years or more 2*4. 1 

Job-Seeking Method 

State employment service 15.8 

Directly to employer 1.3 

Asked friends or relatives ' -3.2 

Newspapers 2.1 

Union -22.3 

Private employment agency -50.9 

Community organizations 9,. 1 

Al 1. other methods 4.1 
. Did not look in past 12 months 

No answer -13«4 



-5.8 
-6.6 
14.4 
5-9 
19.1 



10. 4 
4.4 
-0.8 
-4.1 
-18.0, 
-54.6 
6.9 
-7-8 

-21.2 



122 
67 
32 
52 
20 



21 
117 
84 
17 
7 
1 

10 

2.0 

16 



Health Problem 
Yes 
No 



9 ; 9 
-2'.1 



7-3 
•1.5 



51 

242 * 



Age Problem 
Yes 
No 



22.2 
-2.2 



23-8 
-2 .'3 



26 
267 



Lack Skill, Experience or Education 
Yes 0.4 
No -0-3 



•0.2 
0.2 



123 
170 
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Table 67. Relationship Between Per Cent Unemployed Oyer 400 Hours and Socio- 
economic Characteristics of Hale Workers, 16 to 64 Years Old, Not in 
School or Armed Forces In Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area l) Poverty 
Area (272 Workers) 



' Characteristic 



Household Size 



1 person 

2 persons 

3 persons or more 



Grand Mean 
Deviation 
from 
Grand 
Mean 

(Per Cent) 



47.8% 

Adjusted 



Deviation 
from Grand 
Mean 

(Per Cent) 



-2.3 
-5.9 
2.5 



■14.0 
6.7 
3.9 



Number 
of 

Cases 



66 

43 
161 



Years at Present Address 

1 year or less -5.2 

2 to 5 years 4.6 
6 to 10 years 18. 9 
11 to 20 years -12.5 
21 years or more -47.8 

Job-Seeking Method 

State employment service 2.2 

Directly to employer, -].] 

Asked friends or relatives -2.5 
Newspapers "* -36.7 
Union " 18. 9 

Private employment agency -7.8 

Community organizations 2.2 

All other methods -2.3 

' Did not look in past 12 months 

No answer 6.5 



-2.0 
1.2 
14.1 
-15.2 

-56.2 



-2.0 
0.1 
-6.8 
-39-5 
39-3 
-5.7 
14.0 

0.9 
5.5 



148 
63 
42 

17 
2 



6 

92 
53 
9 
3 
5 
12 
11 

81 



Health Problem 
Yes 
No 



12.2 
-2.1 



11.3 
-S.9 



40 
232 



Age Problem 
Yes 
No 

Lack Skill, Experience or Education 
Yes ' 
No 



14.3 
-1.7 



■0.1 
0.0 



1.8 
-0.2 



5.0 
-2.4 



29 
243 



88 
184 
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Table 68. Relationship Between Per Cent Unemployed Over '♦OO Hours and Socio- 
economic Characteristics of Male Workers, 16 to 6^ Years Old, Not in 
School or Armed Forces in Last 12 Months, Chtxago (Area II) Poverty 
Area (192 Workers) 



Characteristic 



Grand Mean » 62 .5% 

Adjusted 



Deviation 
from 
Grand 
Mean 

(Per Cent) 



Deviation 
from Grand 
Mean 

(Per Cent) 



Number 
of 

Cases 



Household Size 

1 person 0.0 

2 persons 0.3 

3 persons or more -O.k 

Years at Present Address 

1 year or less "1*7 

2 to 5 years 0.7, 
6 to 10 years 1.8 
.11 to 20 years *»«2 
21 years or more -12.5 

Job-Seeking Method 

State employment service 12.5 

Directly to employer 1.7 

Asked friends or relatives -3.7 

Newspapers, 17*5 

Union 25.0 

Private employment agency. 37*5 

Community organizations k.2 

All other nethods -12.5 
Did not look in past 12' months 

No answer -6.3 



•17.8 
-1.2 
3.1 



5.8 
-3.3 
-2.1 
•11.1 
12. 1» 



11.3 
-^.8 

•13.7 
13.1 
36.7 
27.2 

23.5 
21.5 

0.9 



2*4 
12^ 



68 
28 
18 
k 



8 

53 
3 1 * 
10 
8 
1 
3 
2 

73 



Health Probl em 
Yes 
No 



5.9 
-0.7 



0.2 
0.0 



19 
173 



Age Problem 
Yes 
No 



19.3 
-1.2 



35.2 
-2.1 



11 
181 



Lack Skill-. Experience or Education 

Yes 3.6 
No -1.7 



6.3 
-3.0 



62 
130 
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Table 69- Relationship Between Per Cent Unemployed Over kOO Hours and Socio- 
economic Characteristics of Male Workers, 16 to 64 Years Old, Not in 

School or Armed Forces in Last 12 Months, St. Louis Povertv Arp* 
(233 Workers) roverty area 



Characteristic 



Grand Mean « ftl-_ 8* 

Deviation Adjusted 
from Deviation 
Grand from Grand 

Mean Mean 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 



Number 
of 

Cases 



Occupation 

Professional and technical 
Managerial and administrative 
Sales 
Clerical 

Craftsmen and foremen 
All operatives 

Service and private household 

workers 
Laborers, except farm 
All farm workers 

Industry 

Agriculture, forestry, fisheries, 

and mining 
Durable and nondurable goods 

manufacturing 
Construction 

Finance, insurance, real estate, 
and professional services 

Personal services, entertainment, 
and recreation 

Transportation, commun icat ion* 
and uti 1 i ties 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Public administration 

Business and repair services 

Class of Worker 
Private 
Government 
Sel f-employed 

Without pay in family business 



-21.8 


-13.1 


10 


38.2 


33.9 


it 








i.g 


7.5 


12 


3./ 


-9.5 


*»3 


-2.3 


5.0 








37 


6 5 


D. 3 


Li 

H 1 


"1 1 ft 

1 1 • 0 


-39. 7 
i*-' 1 


2 


k.S 


17.8 


3 


-3.5 


' -1.2 


115 


16. 5 


22.7 


23 


-11.8 


-23.7 


12 


38.2 


35.4 


6 


-19.7 


-11.2 


19 


10,6 • 


3-7 


29 


13.2 


. -5.0 


k 


10.9 


~ 5.5 


11 


-1.5 


-1.3 


209 


9.6 


1*».0 


\k 


27.1 


5.7 


9 



W Kj 
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Table 70. Relationship Between Per Cent Unemployed Over hOO Hours and Socio- 
economic Characteristics of Male Workers, 16 to 6*» Years Old, Not in 
School or Armed Forces in Last 12 Months, San Antonio Poverty Area 
(293 Workers) 



Characterist ic 



Grand Mean » 50.9% 



Deviation 
from 
Grand 
Mean 

(Per Cent) 



Adjusted 
Deviation 
from Grand 
Mean 

(Per Cent) 



Number 
of 

Cases 



Occupation 

Professional and technical 15.8 

Managerial and administrative 15.8 

Sales -25.9 

Clerical - -I7.5 

Craftsmen and foremen -5.9 

AU operatives 6.3 

Service and private household -6.9 
workers 

Laborers, except farm 5.8 

Al 1 farm workers m k. 7 

Industry 

Agriculture, forestry, fisheries, 3.7 
and mining 

Ourable and nondurable goods k. 5 

manufacturing 

Construction -A. 9 

Finance, insurance, real estate, k.Q 

and professional services 
Personal services, entertainment, -8.7 

and recreation 

Transportation, communication, ~5.** 

and utilities': 

Wholesale and retail trade k,k 

Publ ic administration ~**.7 

Business and repair Services "3.8 

Class of Worker 

Private -0.6 

Government 0.8 

Self-employed 10.7 

Without pay in family business "50.9 



6.0 
33.7 
-28.5 
-18.2 

0.0 

3. A 
-12.2 

6.5 
1.1 



-8.0 

V.5 

-5.0 
5-5 

-7.0 

■10.3 

4.3 
■11.2 
7-6 



-0.5 
2.7 
10.0 

-68.9 



12 
6 
k 
9 

80 
63 
50 

60 
9 



11 

*7 

74 
31 

19 

11 

67 
13 
17 



2l»5 
31 
13 
1 



ERIC 
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Table 71. Relationship Between Per Cent Unemployed Over 400 Hours and Socio- 
economic Characteristics of Male Workers, 16 to 64 Years Old, Not in 
School or Armed Forces in Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area I) Poverty 
Area (272 Workers) 



Characteristic 


Grand Mean 


-47.82; v 




Deviation 


Adjusted 






from 


Deviation 


Number 




Grand 


from Grand 


of 




Mean 


Mean 


Cases 




(Per Cent) 


(Per Cent) 



Occupat ion 

Professional and technical -11.4 

Managerial and administrative -\k'.5 
Sales 

Clerical ' 2.2 

Craftsmen and foremen 3.3 

All operatives , -2.2 

Service and private household 5.0 
workers 

Laborers, except farm -2.8 

All farm workers 27.2 

Industry 

Agriculture, forestry, fisheries, 12.2 
and mining 

Durable and nondurable goods -3.7 

manufacturing 

Construction 20.6 

Finance, insurance, real estate, -10.3 

and professional services 

Personal services, entertainment, 9.3 

and recreation 

Transportation, communication, -l».g 

and utilities 

Wholesale and retail trade — -0,9 

Public administration 15.8 

Business and repair services 2.2 

Class of Worker 

Private 0,0 

Government -2.3 

Self-employed -47.8 

Without pay in family business 52.2 



5.7 
-23.8 

.2.5 
-3.9 
5.1 
-10. 1 

-7.3 
60.7 



-26.1} 
-8.7 

24.7 
11.6 

18.7 

/ 

-9.2 

-4.5 
32.8 
8.4 



K3 
-20.1 
-26.1 
101.7 



11 ' 
3 

32 
45 
101 
36. 

40 
4 



5 

127 

19 
2k 

14 

21 

32 
11 
18 



247 
22 
1 
1 



9v~ 



ERIC 
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Table 12. Relationship Between Per Cent Unemployed Over ^00 Hours and Socio- 
economic Characteristics of Male Workers, 16 to (>k Years Old, Not in 
School x>r Armed Forces In Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area ll) Poverty 
Area (192 Workers) 



Characteristic 


Grand Mean 


— til 




uev i at i on 


Ma j us tea 






from 


• ft. a \ f i o f 1 i-\ r\ 

ueviaLi.on 


nurnuer 




ft rn nrl 

uicinu 


I rorn Hi dllU 


of 




i leal I 


Mpan 

J ICQ 1 1 


Cases 






" re i V#ci l L / 




Occuoa t i on 






- 


Professional and technical 


37-5- 


3 


Managerial and administrative 


4.2 


20.2 


3 


Sales 


37-5 




L 

H 


Clerical 


0.7 


-12.6 


19 


Craftsmen and foremen 


0.5 


2.3 


2, 


All operatives 


0.2 


6.6 


67 


Service and private household 


-9-2 


-18.2 


30 


workers 






O ft 

39 


Laborers, except farm 


-1.0 


-3-H 


Al 1 farm workers 




wmmm 




Industry 








Agriculture, forestry, fisheries, 


— 





— 


and mining 






73 


Durable and nondurable goods 


-9-1 


-10.0 


manuTaciur i ng 






26 


Construction 


2.9 


-0.2 


Finance, insurance, real estate, 
and professional services 


-15-8 


-18.8 


15 








Personal services, entertainment, 


k.2. 


33-5 


9 


and recreation 






18 


Transportation, communication, 




-q 1 


and uti 1 ities 






3* 


Wholesale and retail trade 


19.9 


26. k 


Public administration 


k.2 


-16.7 


6 


Business and repair services 


1.1 


7-5 


11 


Class of Worker 








Private 


0.9 


0.2 


175 


Government 


-2.5 


10.2 


15 


Self-employed 


-62.5 


-95-9 


2 


Without pay in family husiness 
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poverty-area workers. In all of the areas workers who asked friends or relatives 
are underrepresented in the high unemployment category, while those who went di- 
rectly to the employer show average to above-average representation in the high 
category. Workers who used the State Employment Service were more likely to 
have experienced longer unemployment periods. ' 

Health problems follow the hypothesized pattern' in three of the four areas. 
Only in St. Louis are workers with a health problem underrepresented in the high 
unemployment category. St. Louis has the smallest sample of workers with a 
health problem (14. cases). 

Age problem follows the hypothesized pattern in all four areas. Moreover, 
workers who indicate that age is an employment problem show a high probability 
of being in the high unemployment category. However, not many of the workers in 
the unemployment sample said that age is a problem. 

Lack of skill, experience, or education was listed as a problem by a sizable 
number of workers, but in every area their unemployment level differs only 
slightly from the levels for the other workers in the sample. 

Occupation is difficult to evaluate because the unemployment sample sizes 
for workers in the white-collar jobs are quite small. According to the findings 
our hypothesis that white-collar workers and craftsmen and foremen would be under- 
represented in the high, unemployment category is only partially supported in 
three of the areas apd not supported at all in Chicago II. 

The industry results also are difficult to interpret because of the small 
number of workers in some of the categories.. The findings, however, suggest 
partial support for our hypothesis in each area. The main deviation from our 
hypothesis occurs with public administration, which shows a higher unemployment 
level in three of the areas. However, in each area the sample is quite small. 
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Table 73. Summary of Relationships Between Socioeconomic Variables and Percent 
Unemployed Over kOO Hours that Follow (F), Partial ly Tol low (P) , and 
Do Not Follow (N) Patterns Hypothesized 



Unadjusted Findings 
SL SA Ch.l ' Ch.ll 



Antecedent Personal Variables 



Race 


F 


F 


F 


N 


Ethnicity 


N 


N 


H 


• N 


Where Lived at Age 16 


P 


P 


N 


• F 


Education *~ 


D 

r 


N 


D 

r 


n 

r 


Job Training 


c 
r 


N 


N 


N 


Veteran Status 


c 
r 


c 
r 


c 
r 


' ft 


Current Personal Variables 










Age < 


p 


P 


P 


p' 


Marital Status 


p 


P 


P 


p 


Relation to Head 


F 


P 


P 


N 


Fami ly Size 


P 


N 


P 


Household Size 


N 


P 


P 


N 


Years at Present Address 


N 


N 


P 


N 


Labor Force Variables 










Job-Seeking Method ^ 


P 


F 


P 


P 


Health Problem K 


N 


F 


F 


F 


Age Problem 


F. 


F 


F 




Lack Skill, Experience, or Education 


F 


N 


N 




Occupation 


P 


P 


P , 


N 


Industry 


P • 


P 


P / 


P 


Class of Worker 


P 


P 


P 


P 
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*' Class of worker] also shows partial support, in. each area. However," the • 
sample of self-employed workers is quite small in each area and the sample of * 

government workers is not much larger. . ' • „ 

* * ' > ■ *' - ■ 

v , In sum, the M£A findings indicate that some 'of t(ie socioeconomic* variables 

.are less successful in predicting .length of unemployment than in predicting, 
lepgth of employment. Nevertheless, ther.e is some evidence that racial discrim- 
y ination, residential origin, education, family, responsibilities and relation- 
cS!iP s J ag - e> hea1t ^ job-peeking methods, and occupational and industrial 
•attachment do contribute to theOength df t.ime a worker is unemployed. 

The MCA R-squarejin-each area is quite small or zero after adjusting '/or 
degrees of freedom. However, the ac'tual proportion of variance v explained~by the 
.19 predictors prior to making any allowance for the degrees of freedom is .340 
in-St. .Louis, .271 in San Antonio, .258 lV^Jircago I, and .372" in Chicago II, 

TH/VI[> Findings *. 

Figures 9, 10, ll^and 12 show tfie patterns of relationship uncovered by 
•the THAID analysis of the unemployment data. ^Ljiee AID, THAID generates sequen- 
tial binary'splits on the -given categoricaTpredictors. It'seVects the predic- 
tors that when split into two -groups wilT*maximi7e the difference in the distri- 
bution of the* dependent variable between these two groups. However; instead' of * 

providing the mean number of hours^of unemployment, as would have 'been the*format 

> i — - 

if we had used, the AID program,, this' procedure presents the "modal 'hours of. unem- 
ployment with each subgroup. Thus, with the deffendent variable set up in the 
dichotomous form,' , the THAID* 'tree shown in Figure 9' indicates which category of 
unemployment ("more than 40Q hour:»">or "40Q hours or less^) is the modal 
category in the subgroup, and the number and percentage of workers in" that 
category. It, also shows the Delta (D) statistic for each Split. 
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>Ioure 9. Modal Hours Unemployed ( THAID Model, Delta tflterion ) by Groups of Mala Vfcrlyfa, 16 te 64 Years Old, Not In School or Armed Forces 

^employed fn the Lost 12 ^ths, St. Louis-Povarry Area ( 233 Workars ) % . 



4>ll Workars: 5 

61.8% (144) 
'Mori than 4<jO hrs. 



ro 
cn 
cn 
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Delta (D) = 2r.2% 



Job-Saaklng Method: \ 
Ask friends & relative* 

v Newspapers 
Community organization 
hlo aniwtr 

52.6% (70) 

Mori than 400 hrs. 



Marrltd (spouse pwn>) 



60.8% (48) 
400 hn. or Its 




Married (spousa absent) 
Divorced, or Widow «d 
Nevar married 

72.2% (39) 
Mori than 400 hn. 



8 / 

9 to 11 years,or mora than! , 
12 years of school 



D»18.9 



71 .9% (23) 
400 hrs. or le 



l35f 



0 to 8 years or 12 years 
of school* § 




53.2% (55) 
400 hrs. or U 



14?) 



Industry: „ 

Mfgi dutiable & non- 
durable goods ^ 

Finance, .Insurance, real 
estate, & professional 

No aniwtr 



II 



12 



Job-Seeking Method^ « 
* State employment ogeqey 

Directly to employer 

Union 

Private employment agency 
Other* 
74.0% (74) . 

Mom than 400 hrs, 



Age 25 to ^4 




55 



84.3% (iS) " 
More than 400 hrs 

"7 



Age 46*24 < 
45to54 
60ro64 

63.3% (il) 
Mom than 400 hrs. 



0*28.5 



13* 



53.6% (15) 

More thon.400 hrs. 



5 



Industry: 

Agrt., forestry, fisheries, & mining 

Construction * 

Personal services, entertainment, & 
rt creation 
. Trans., comm., & utilities 

Wholesale & retell trade 

Public administration 

Business & repair service* 
92.3% (24) , 

More than 400 hrs. 



(26) (25) 



Occupation: 

Managerial & admin. 
^ All operatives 

Service & household 
workers ' • 



92.0% (23) 

More than 400 hrs. 



Occupation! 

Clerical 
% Craftsman & foreman 

laborers (except form) 
• 'All form workars 



76.9% (20) / 
More than 400 hrs. 



t 



IS) 



Ovarol! Theta: 

Iteration f«6l. 8% 
'Iteration 2*69.1 
Iteration 3*69.1 
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\ Figure 10. , MadahHour.)^^ 

* ' ' Uo«nploy#d In rh« Irnt 12 Moftt^ Son Antonio Poverty Aroj>( 293 Workers ) , * 



Road without relatione 

in household 
Other relative ci head 



57 .6% (38) 
More ihon 400 hn. 





Head with other relations 
In household 

Non-r'ejatlve of head with- 
out relations In household 



66,2% (62) ^ 
4ti0 hrs»or lea 



Industry: 

AgrI.,forostry,fiihortos,i. mining 
Construction 

Personal services, entertainment, 

L recreation 
Trarys., comm., & utilities 
Public administration 

5?,2%(35) ^ 
More >hon 400 hrs 



Industry: 
Mfg. durable & non-durable 
go* 

, Finance, .Insurance, real 
estate, & professional 
Wholesale & retail trade 
lubes* 4 repair services 
No onewer * 
67.2% (45) 
Mora than 400 hrs. 



f 



10 



r Hon; 

Sal 
Clerical 

Service & household 

workers 
Laborers (except form 

59.3% (16) 
400 hrs. or less 



.Occupation 

Professional & technical 
Managerjol & admin, 
j Craftsmen & foremen 
All oreratives ' 
All farm workers 
1 ' 

1 6? ,2% (27)* 
, More thon400 hrs. 



1595 



22 




11 



8 or 12 years of 




school 








90'. 3% (26) 




400 hrs. or lass 








> 



0 to7yeafc, 9 to T 
years or more thai 
12 years of school 



8% (34) 
400 hrs. or lest 



/ 0-24.3 
12 / 
Ma -rled (spouse present) 



13 



61 .9# (26) 
More theh 400 hrs. 



Married (spouse oibsent) 
Oiyjxced or Widowed 
Never married 
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State employment agency 
Directly to employer 
Newspapers 

61.1% (22). 

More than 400 hrs. 




64.0% 06) . 
400 hrs . or lees 



Job-Seeking Method 
Directly to employer 
Community organization 
No o rawer 



155) 



Job-Saelrtng Method: 
Ask friends & raletlves 
'Other 
^ No ontWer 

76,9% (20) 
400hrs. or let! 



1567 



I 

|56.?% (17) 
[More than 400 hrs. 
(30) 

Overall T he to: 

Iteraftonl "51.0% 
Iteration 2 -61/4 * fl 
Iteration 3 * 65.5 
Iteration 4 ■ 68.3 , 



Job-Seeking Methoa 1 : 
State employn* nt ogency 
Ask friends & nWlv" 
% Newspapers 

* Other 



75.7% (?•) 
j [More thoo 400 hrs. 
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Figure 11 MoJoJ Hours Unemployed < THAID Model, Delta Criterion ) by Group* of Mali Work™, 16 to 64 Yeors Old, Not in Schoofo* Armed Forces 

Unemployed In the Lost 12 Months, Chlcogo ( Areo I ) Poverty Area (272 Workers ) 



j Age 20 to 44 




57.3% (102) 
I 400 hrs. or loss 




8 or loss yean of school 



54.9% (28) 

More than 400 hrs. 

'XT 

D«25.9 



8 



Job-Soklng Method: 
, Ask Mends & relatives 

Newspapers 

No onswer 



57.7% (15) 
400 hn. or less^ 



Job-Seeking Method: ] ' 
State employment agency 
Directly to employer 
Union 

Private employment ogency 
Community orgonizotion 
' Other 



6^0% (17) * 
More than 40(7 hrs. 



(26), 



f 5 
9 or more years of school 



62.2% (79) 
400 hrs. oriels' 



10 



irry: 




Indus! w 
Agri., forestry, fisheries, 

& mining^ 
finance, imurance, real 
« estate, & professional 
Personal services, enter- 
tainment & recreation 
Tram., comm., & utilities 
lost nets & repair services 
77.5% (3lF 

400 hrs. or less 



«5) (40) 



Industry: 
Mfg. durable & non-durable 

goods 
Construct ion 
Wholesale & reto!' •rode 
Public administration 
No onswer 



55.2% (48) 
400 hrs. or le 



22 



Two, four, seven of more 
family members 

64.7% (22) 

4 00 hrs. or lets 

TH5 " 




. Age 16 to 19 - 
45 to 64 

57,4% (5fl 
More than 400 hrs, 




Industry: 
Mfg. durable & non- 
durable goods 
Finance, Insurancexreol 
estate, & professional 
Wholesale 1 retail trade 



53.'1%(34) 
400 ha. or lees 



12 




Industry: 
AgTl., forestry, fisheries, 

& mining 1 \ 
.Construction 
Persona! services, enter- 
ta inment, 4 # recreation 
Trent,, comm., 1 utilities 
Public administration 
lusinees 4 repair services 
.80.0% (24) 

More then 400 hrs. 



00) 



.13 



Three or more persons 
In household 



59.5% (22) 
More than 400 hrs. 



if 
23 



One or two persons 
In household 



70.4% (19) * 
400 hrs. or lees 



One, three,, five or six 
family members 

50.9% (27) i 
More then 400 hrs. 



153) 



Overall There: 

Iteration 1 « 57.4% 
Iteration 2 -60,7* 
Iteration 3 « 64.7 
Iteration 4* 65,1 
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Figure 12. 



Modol Hours Unemployed ( THAID Model, Delta Criterion ) by Group* of MaU Workers, 16 to 64 Years Old, Not in School or Arroe^&rcei* 
» v Unemployed tn \$ Imt 12,Month$, Chicago ( Areo II ) Poverty Area ( 192 Workers ) £y 



1 



Where Lived at Age 16; 

This city 
large city 
Medium city 



j 8 to 1 1 years of school 



>j 80.3*. (57) 
^Morethcn 400 hrs. 



0 = 29.4 



8 s 

[Industry* 

Construction « ' 

Trans*, comm.,& utilities | 
Wholesale & retail trade 



90.6% (19) 

Moft than 400 hrs. 



Industry;""^ / 
1 Mfg. a^roble & non-durabfe goods 
Finance, insurance, real estate, & 

professional 
Personal services, entertainment, 

& recreation 
Public admlnirt rarion « 
Businen & repair services 

71.8% (28) 

More trn'n 400 hrs. m 



(32) 



(39) 



10 



All Workers: 

62.^% (120) 
Marvthan 400 hrs. 



Delta (D) = 21,7% 




0*to 7 years,* or 12 or 
more years of school 



56.9% (29) 

More than 400 hrs. 



One, four or five 
family mombers 




11 



73.1% (19) 
. More than 400 hrs, 



Two, three, six, seven I 
or more family members^ 



60.0% (15) 
400 hrs. or leu 



fWrTre Lived at Age 16: 

Suburbs 
. Small City 
Country 
Farm 

No answer 
51.4% (36) . 
400 hn\ or leu 



D»2«.9 



One, three or five 
family members 



67.7% (21) 
400 hrs. or less 

13T) ~ 



Overall The to : - 
e 

Iteration 1 * 63.5^ 
Jferatfcm 2 - 68.2 
Iteration 3*^70.8 



Two, four, six, seven 
or more family 
members 

41.5% (24) 

More' than 400 hrs. 
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The THAID program dbes net number the groups in the THAID tree in the s'ame 

ssqu&ice as the AID program does for the groups in the AID tree. In the AID tree 

the groups are numbered by the order in which the subdividing occurred. Because 

the' AID splitting procedure is ordered according to the size of the reduction in 

pre'dictive error, the sequence of numbers shown in, an AID tree "does not follow a 

constant pattern. However, rather than" numbering the groups -as they are devel-, 

oped,. the THAlD program "numbers them systematically as though a symmetr i c ' tree 

were to "be developed in "every cas£j.and each row were to be produced by splits 

starting 'with the left-most group" (Morgan and Messenger, 1973: 39). t 

* Each row of groups, starting with the second row, is called an "iteration.*" 

For example, in Figure 9, groups 2 and 3 are the first iteration, .and groups 4, 

5, *6, and 7 are the second iteration^ In the first iteration 'we see how job- 

seeking method sorted the S't.^louis poverty area. workers. Group 3 has a higher 

m 

proportion (74-percent) with more than* 400 hours" of unemployment than does group 

■ * 

2 (52.6 percent). Unlike the AID program, the THAID program does not rank the 
variable categories within each group according to their dependent variable aver- 
ages. ; 

N * » „ 

The Overall -Theta statistics shown at the bottom of Figure 9 indicate the 
, • * «* 

power of,modal prediction for each literati on. The Theta for iteratign 1 is the 

c t • < 

"same as it was before the first split (61.8 percent) because both groups 2 and 3 
have the same mode as group 1 (more. than 400 hours).' In iteration 2, however, 
group 4 hjs-a different modal prediction than. the other. groups in the iteration. 
Consequently, the overall Theta statistic increases to 69.1 from the predictive 
power gained *in this set" of splits. With the third iteration, however, no in- 
crease occurs in the Theta figure because nqn« of the new subdivisions predicts 
a mode that is different from the .mode in the preceding group. Thus the Dverall- 
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Theta statistics say that modal predictions based on the THAID tree .patterns 
should be correct 69.1 percent of the time. On the other hand, if one does not . 

/ 

base his modal predictions on the group ^differences shown in the THAID* groupings 

but simply predicts that every worker in" the St. Louis poverty area wilhbe unem- 

* - 

ployed more than 400 hours, he is likely to be correct 61.8 percent of the time, 
the mode for the sample as a whole. ^ 
% 'The THAID models do not add mu<h to what we learned from the MCA results. 
In the Chicago J and-Chicago II models (Figures 11 and 12) the splits on family 
size appear to reflect random fluctuations. However, in Chicago I we see house- 
hold s.ize interacting with industry and age. Household size is a weak variable 
l.i the sample as a whole,, according to the MCA, but here we see that young and 
old workers in ^industries with lower unemployment levels are much less likely to 
be unemployed over 400 hours if they live in one- or two-person households than 
if they live in- larger households. * 

Tables 74, 75, 76, and 77 present the rankings of the final THAID groups, 
starting with the group with the largest percentage in the lower unemployment 0 
category, ^lso presented are the combinations' of characteristics that define 
each final group. , 
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Table 74. Proportions Unemployed 400 Hours or Less and More than 400 Houre, Mala Workers 

16-64 Years Old, Not in School or Armed Forces, Unemployed in the Last 12 Months, 
St. Louis Poverty Area, Final THAID Groups (Delta Criterion) * 



Per Cent Unemployed " 
Group 400 Hours More Than Number 

Number or Less ; 400 Hours , of Cases - Characteristics of Workers " 



8 71 .9% 28.1% 32* Job-Seeking Method: ask friends & relatives; news- 

papers; .community organization; no answer, MaritCfl 
Status: married (spouse present).- Education: 9 to 
11 years, or^iorethan 12 years of school. ' * < 

9 53.2 46.8 47 - ' Job-Seeking Method: ask friends & relatives; news- 

papers;* community ofeanization; no answer. Marital 
/ * Status : married" .(spouse 'present)^ , Education: 0 to 8 

' , years,* or*12 years of school. ' « 



10 46.4 * 53.6 - ' 28 



Job-Seekirtg Method: ask friends & relatives; nev/s- ' 
papers; ^ommunity organization; no ansvtar. 4 * Marital 
Status: married (spouse absent); divorced or widowed; 
never married. Industry: »nfg. durable & non-durable 
goods; finance, insurance, real estate, & professional; 



no answer, 



7 36.7 63.3 , 49 Job-Seeking Method: stdte employment agency;- 

, ' directly to employer; union; private empfoyment 

agency; other. Age : 16-24; 45-54; 60-64. \ 

13 23 J 76.9 26 Job-Seeking Method: state employment agency; 

; directly to employer; union; private employment 
agency; other. Age: 25-44; 55-59. Occupation: * 
clerical; craftsmen & foremen; laborers (except farm); 
all farm workers. # 



.12 8.0 92.0 25 



Job-Seeking Method; state employment agency; 
^directly to employer; union; private empfoyment. - 
agency; other. Age: 25-44; 55-59. Occupation: 
manqgerial & admin.; all operatives; service & 
household workers. 



3iJ\ 
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Table 74. (Continued) 



\ 



Per Cent Unemployed 
Group 400 Hours I More Than Number 

Number or' Less 400 Hours of Cases Characteristics of Workers 

11 7.7% 92.3 §6 Job-Seeking Method: ask friends & relatives; news- 

papers; community organization; no answer. Marital 
Status: married (spouse absent); divorced or widowted; 
never married. Industry: agri., forestry , fisheries, 
& mining; construction; personal services, entertain- 
y '« ment, & recnation; trans., comm., & utilities; 

wholesale & retail trade; public administration; busi- 
ness & repair services. 

Total 38.2% 61.8% 233 

^ , — - 
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Table 75. Proportions Unemployed 400 Hours or. Less and More than 400 Hours, Male Workers* 

16-64 Years Old, Not in School or Armed Forces, Unemployed in the Last 12 Months, 
San Antonio Poverty Area, Final THAID Groups (Delta Criterion) 



Per Cent Unemployed v i 1 

Group 400 Hours More Than Number * 

Number o r Less 400 Hours of Cases Characteristics of Workers 

' — » 

v 4 10 90.3% 9.7% 31 Age: 20-44. Relation to Head: hfead with.bther 

relations in household; non-relative of head without 
relations in household. Education: 8 or 12 years of 
school . ™ 

23 76.9 23.1 26 Age: 20-44. Relation to Head: head with other 

* relations in household; non-relative of head without 
refations in household. Education: 0 to 7 years, 9 
to ]1 years, or more than 12 years of school. ."Jbb- 
Seeking Method: ask friends & relatives; other; na , 
answer. 

* *» # 

13" '64.0 36.0 25 . Age: 16-19; 45-64. - Industry: agri., forestry, 

fisheries, & mining; construction; personal services, 
* entertainment, & recreation; trans., comm., & 

utilities; public administration. Marital Status: 
married (spouse absent); divorced or widowed; never 
married* 



0 



8' 59.3 40.7 .27 Age: 20-44. Relation to Head: head without 

relations in household; other relative of head. 
Occupation : sales; clerical; service & household 
workers; laborers (except farm). 

\ 

14 43.31 56.7 30 Age: 16-19; 45-64. Industry: mfg. durable & npn- 

* 3urable\joods; finance, insurance, real estate, & ^ 

\ professional; wholesale & retail trade; business & 

repair services; no answer. Job-Seeking Method: 
di rectly to employer; community organization; no 
answer. 

22 38.9 61.1 36 Age: 20-44. Relation to Head: head with other 

relations in household;, non-relative of head without 
relations in household. Education; 0 to 7 years, 

Quo 

O .i ^ 
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Tabl^ 75. (Continued) 



Per Cent Unemployed ** 
Group . ^400 Hours More Than Number i / " * 

Number or Less 400 Hours of Cases Characteristics of Workers 



9 to 11 /ears, or more than 12 years of school. Job- 
Seeking Method: state employment agency; directly 
to employer; newspapers. 



.12 38.1% 61,9% 42 * Age: 16-19; 45-64. I ndustry : agri., forestry, 

* , fisheries, & mining; construction; personal services, 

N entertainment, & recreation; trans., comm., & 

* . utilities; public administration.- Marital Status : 

married (spouse present). 

1 • 30.8 69.2 * 39 Age: 20-44. Relation to Head: head without 

relations in household; other relative of head. 
Occupation: professional & technical; managerial . 
.& admin.; craftsmen & foremen; all operatives; 
all fqrm workers. 



15 24.3 75.7 37 ' Age: 16rl9; 45-64. Industr y: tnfg. durable & 

non-durable goods; finance, insurance, real estate, 
& professional; wholesale &,retail trpde; business & 
repair services; no answer. Job-Seeking Method: 
„ state employment agency; ask friends & relatives; 

« newspapers; other. 



Total 49.1% 50.9% -293 
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Table -?S. Proportions Unemployed 400 Hours or Less and More Than 400 Hours, Male Workers 

16-64 Years Old, Not in School or Armed Forces, Unemployed in the Last 12 Months, 
Chicago (Area I) Poverty Area, Final TH AID G roups (.Delta Criterion) 



Per Cent Unemployed 
Group 400 Hours More Than Number 
Number • or Less 4Q0 Hours of Cases 



Characteristics of Workers 



10 77.5°4/ .22.5% 



13 



70.4 



22 



64.7 



8* 



23 



57i7 



49.1 



32.0 



29.6 



35.3 



42.3 



50.9 



12 40.5 .59.5 



68.0 



40 



27 



34 



26 



53 



37 



25 



Age; 20-44. Education: 9 -or more years of school . 
^Industry: agri., forestry, fisheries, & mining; fin- 
ance, insurance, real estate, ^professional; per- 
sonal services, entertainment, & recreation; trans., 
comm., & utilities; business & repair services. 

Age: 16-19; 45-64. Industry; mfg. durable & non-. 
durable §oods; finance, insurance, real estate & 
professional; wholesale & retail trade. House hold 
Size; one or two persons in household. 

- AgeT -2Q-44y -Education : 9 or more years of school. 
Industry: mfg. durable & non-durable goods; con- 
struction; wholesale & retail trade; public adminis- 
tration; no answer. Family Size; two, four, seven 
or more family members. 

Age: " 20-44/ Education: 8 or less years of school. 
Job-Seeking Method*: , ask friends & relatives; news- 
papers; no answer. ■ - 

Age: 20-44. Education: 9 6r more years of school. 
Industry: mfg. durable & non-durable goods; con- 
struction; wholesale & retail trade; public adminis- 
tration; no answer. Family Size: one, three, five 
or six family members. 

< Age: 16-19; 45-54. Industry: mfg, durable & non- 
durable goods; finance, insurance, real estate, & 
•professional; wholesale & retail tr&de. Household' 
Size: three or more persons in household*] 

Age: 20-44. Education: 8 or less years of school, 
J oE^Seeking Methtfd: state employment agency; 
directly to employer; union; private employment 
agency; community organization; other. 
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Table 76. (Continued) . 



tm * Per Cent Unemployed 

Group 400 Hours More Than Number^. , 

Number or Less 400 Hours of Cases 



Characteristics pf Workers 



20.0% 80.0% 30 Age: ,16-19; 45-64. Industry; agri., forestry, , 

fisheries, & mining; construction; personal services, 
'entertainment; & recreation; trans. > comm., & * 
* utilities; public.a^ninistmtion; business & repair' 



services. 



Total 



52.2% 47.8% 
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Table 77. Proportions Unemployed 400 Hour or Less and More than 4Q0 Hours, Male Workers 

16-64 Years Old Not in School or Armed Forces, Unemjjoyed in"the Last 12 Months! 
Ch.cago (Area II) Poverty Area, Final THAlD 'Groups (Delta Criterion) 



P er Cent Unemployed 
Group "47J0 Hour* More Than Number ' S ' 
Number or Les s . 400 Hours- of Cases [ Characteristics of Workers 

6 67 J% *32.3% v 31 Where Lived at Age 16; suburbs: small cih^ country; 

*\ , tarm; no answe/. Family Size : one, three or five 

family members. 



11 60.0 40.0 25 



38.5 61 .5 . 39 



9 28.2 v 71 .8 39 



> 10 . 26.9 73.1 } 26 



9 ' 

ur 



Where Lived at Age 16: this city; large city; me- 
dium city.* Education : 0 to 7 years, . or 12 br more 
years of school . - FamTTy Size: two, three, six,' 
• seven or more family members . 

Where Lived at Age 16: suburbs; small city; country; 
tarm; no answer. Family Size: two, four, six, seven 
or more family members. ' 

Where Lived at Age 16: this city; large city; me- 
dium cjty. Education: 8 to 11 years or school. 
Industry: 'mfg. durable & non-durable goods; fin- 
ance, insurance, real estate", & professional; per- 
sonal services, entertainment, & recreation; public 
administration; business & repair services.- - 

Where Lfved-at Age 16: this city; large, 'city; me-, 
dium city. Education: 0 to 7 years, or 12 or more 
years of school . Family Size : one, four or five 
family members. 



8 9,4 ' '90.6 ■ _ 32 



. — Where Lived at Age 16: this city; large cjty; me- 

' dium city. Education? 8 to 1 1 years of school . 

Industry: construction; trans., comm., & utilities; 
wholesale & retail trade. 



Total 37.5% 62.5% 192 



% 
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Chapter 7 " 

"* • ' * ' 

LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION 

* 

Labor force participation (LFP) was selected 'as a dependent variable that 
would measure, the decision and ability of poverty-area workers to spend more 
versus less time in the labor force, given their prior decision to participate" 
in the labor force and their success in completing at. least one week of employ- 
ment during the year. Therefore, use of this variable is predicated on^ the 
assumption that a high level of LFP is necessary for breaking the bonds of < 
poverty. 

* * 
However, the L'FP measure is. constructed by combining two components: the 

number of hours that a worker was employed and unemployed during the year. One 
can understand how a high level ofemployment might eliminate a worker's poverty. 
On tfuTother hand, the role of unemployment in reducing poverty is not as clear. 
As we have- said before in this report, unemployment can be viewed as a positive 
effort to reduce poverty because the worker is seeking a job rather than giving 
up and staying out of the labor force. Yet, a long period of unemployment obvi- 
ously can create or continue impoverishment, because the worker is not earning 
income from a job. • 

In our separate analyses of income, employment, and of unemployment we ^ 
four,d some evidence that the socioeconomic characteristics that produce high 
income and employment levels are also those that lead to low unemployment levels. 
It appears that in our samples employment and unemployment have an opposite • 
relationship wiTh poverty, and that they should not be combined into one measure. 
J.rv other words, apparently LFP is not a very useful measure for the type of 
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sample and frame of reference that we have in this study. Indeed, analysis of 
\he LFP data supports our contention, for we find that the general .effect of 
adding iiours of unemployment to hour? of employment is to produce a weaker ver~ ' 
sion of the employment results that we. reported in Chapter 5. 4 

Therefore, while all of the LFP findings have beenjncluded inVJhis chapter, 
we 'are not going to describe and discuss them, for they reveal no additional- in- 
formation of importance. T4ie MCA'and AID- summary 'statistics are presented in 
Tables 78, 79, 80, and 81. The detailed MCA findings are shown in Tables 82 to 
97/ The AID models are shown»irt Figures 13, 14, 15, and 16'. 'Tables 98, 99, 100, 
and 101 present the final AID groups in rank order according to mean hours 'in the 
labor force. * 
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Table 78. MCA and AID Summary Statistics for 19 Predictors of Annual 
Hours in the Labor Fo/ce, Male* 'Workers 1"6 to 6h Years Old", 
•Not in School or Armed Forces, St. Louis Poverty Area 



'Variable 


1. 

MCA Eta 2 

•* * 


2 

MCA Beta 


2 

AID Beta 


• - 

Race 


.000 


.000 


.000 • 


Ethnicity 


f 

.001 


.000 v 


.000 


Where Lived at Age 16 . 


.006 


.005 


• .000 


Education 


.005* 


.007 


007 . 


Job Training 


.000 


.000 


.000 


Veteran Sta,tus 


.007 


.000 


.000 


Age 


.06*» 


- . 0*»5 ' 


.057 


Marital Status 


.037 


.03*» 


.009 


'Relation to Head 


noli 

- . 03h 


.023 


.000 


Fami ly Size 


.007 ' 


".007 


.007 


Household Size 


.006 


.013 


. .000 


Years at Present Address 


.005 


.002 


.017 


Job-Seeking, Method 


" ..032 


.02^ 


.01*f 


Health Problem * 


.018 


.022 


..02*» 


A A n D u A L 1 a i ii « 

Age Problem 


001 


nnn v 
. uuu 


. uuu 


Lack Skill, Exp*, or Ed. 


.003 


• .009 


.000 


Occupation 


.013 


..012 


.000 9 . 


Industry 


,023 


.021 


. .0^3 


Class of Worker 


.010 


.005 ■ 


.000 




MCA R 2 » .130 


* * 

i 




r 


MCA R (adj.) = 


.360 




* 


AID R 2 = .177 


T 





3 >jo 
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Table 79. MCA and AID Summary Statistics for 19 Predictors of Annual 
Hours" in the Labor Force, bale Workers f6 to 6** Years 01-d, 
Not in. School or Armed Forces, San Antonio Poverty Area 

' 1 ■ 

■ ^ s— : ; 

Variable • T MCA Eta \ MCA/ Beta 2 * AID Beta 2 

Race 

EthYitcity 

Where Lived at. Age 16 
Education 
Job Training 

Veteran Status 
'Age ' 

% Marital Status 
Relation to Head* 
Family Size 

Household Size 

Years at Present Address 
^ Job-rSeeking Method , 
' Health Problem 

Age Problem 

Lack Skill, Exp., or Ed. 
Occupation 
Industry" 
Class of Worker 



001 

. yjyj i 


001 

•• yjyj i 


.000 


.000- 


.002 " ♦ 


.000 


.002 


..002 


.000 


.002*^ 


.002 


.000 


.003 


.000 


.000 


.008 


1 .002 1 


.000 


.065 


M 


' .063 


.029 


.011 


.014 


.026 


.008 


.000 


.007 


.025 


.doo 


.001 


•* .012 


.000 


.006 


.003 ' 


.poo 


.033 


.009 


.010 


.086 


.082 


.087 


.010 


.002 


.000 

* 


.000 


. * .001 


.000 


.022 


. .007 


.03k 


.038, 


.008 


.019 


.021 


.008 


" .000 



0 



MCA R 2 * .rB-3 

MCA R (adj.) = AzB 

AID R 2 = .227 



D 



<3» 
JO 
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Table, 80. . MCA and AID Summary Statistics for 19 Predictors of A,nnual 
Hours in the Labor Force, Male Workers 16 to ih Years Old, 
■Not in School or Armed Forces, Chicago (Area Ijh Poverty Area 



Variable ^ 


MCA Eta 2 




MpA Beta 2 


AID Beta 2 


Race 


aao 




1 * 

A A tt 

.004 


• 

.000 


Ethn 1 c t tv 


AAA 




AAA 

.000 


AAA 

.000 


Where Lived a;t Age 16 ' 


.OQh 




.003 


.009 4 


Education ^ 


.013 




.006 


.007 


Jnh *Tralnlnn 
st \ju i i a mi I tiy 


aaa 




f 

AAA 
• 000 


AAA 

£ .000 


VtLcl all O La Luo 


ha a 




AA 1 - 
.00 1 " 


AAA * 

.000 


Age * , 


.029 


a 


.on 


.000 


Marital Status * 


• u« 






AAA 


Relation to Head 


.096 




.178 


.061 • 


Family Size 


.033 




.099 


.009 


^Household Size 


.026 


i 


'.021 • 


.022 


Years 'at Present Address 


.02h 




.003 


.000 


Job-Seekina Method 


.099 




039 


. uo / 


Health Problem 


.072 




.0/»5 


' .035 ■ 


Age Problem ; 


.ool» 




.001 ^ 


.000 • 


Lack Skfyl, Exp., or Ed. 


.002 




.002 


"V.000 ' 


Occupation 


' .028 




.0<i6 


.oh\ 


Industry 


.031 




.02X) 


.027 


Class of Worker 


.002 




.001 


.000 . . 


s 

* < 


MCA- R 2 « 


.228 






* • 


MCA R (adj.) - 


.i>78* 






AID R 2 - 


.299 







1 ( 
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Table 81. MCA and AID Summary. Stati sties for 13 predictors of\\nnual 
Hour in the Labor Force, Male Workers 16 to 64 Yea.rs Old, 
No* .n School or Armed Forces, Chicago (Area II) Poverty Area 

* ■ ■ : 



Variable 



MCA Eta 2 



MCA Beta 



Race 

Ethnicity 

Where Lived at Age 16 

Education 

Job Training 



'^Veteran Status 
Age 

Marital Status 
Reflation to Head 
Family Size 

Household Size 

Years at Present Address 

Job-Seeking Method 

Health Problem 

Age Problem 



•iack Ski 1 1 , Lxp. , 
Occupation 
Industry 
Class of Worker 



or Ed. 



.003 
.001 
.005 
.010 
.003 

.001 
.026 
.014 
.016 

,.003 

.001 " 
.005 
t ^06T" 
.046 
.000 

.001 
.009 
.021 
.016 



MCA R j= .134 

MCA R (adj.) - .365 

1 

AID R 2 - .154 



AID Beta 



.001 


• uuu 


.000 ■ 


.000 


.005 


.000 


.006 


.000 


.001 


' .000 


:ooo 


".000 


.012 


.013 


,013 


.000: 


.013 


.00^ 


.004 ■ • 


.016 


v. 




J)01 


.000 


302. 


.000 


.646 


.048 


.640 * • 


.040 


.000 


. ;ooo 


.006 


.000 


.609 


.007 


.013 


.022 


.014 


.000 
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Table 82. Relationship Between Annual Hours jnthe Labor Force^and Socioeco- 
nomlc'Characterlstics' o> Male Workers, 16 to 64 Years Old, Not In 
' v School or Armed Forces i,n Last 12 Months, St, Louis Poverty Area 
(1,333 Workers) 



Characteristic 



Grand Mean' « 1 ,875 Hours 



Deviation 

from 

Grand 

Mean 

(Hours) 



Adjusted 
Deviation 
from Grand 
Mean 
(Hours) 



Number 
of 

Cases 



Race 



% White T > 
Negro ** 
r Other 

Ethnicity * ^ 
Spanish origin 
Non-Spanish, origin ' 

Where Lived at Age^ i6 
This city 
Suburb. 
Large city 
Medium city 
Sjna 11 c i ty, 
Country 
Farm 

No answer 

Education • 

7 years or less 

8 years 

9 to 11 years 

12 years 

13 years or more 

Job Training 
Yes 
No 

Veteran Status 



Veteran " 
Non-Veteran 



-3 
1 

23 



•105 



--IP 

•187 
-2k 
2k 
25 
0 

34 
-5 



■17 
■23 
-9 
37 
17 



-9 

k 



35 
■30 



-2 
1 

22 



-57 
1 



11 
•\kS 
-63 

19 

12 
-63 

-1 
-16 



V 



■18 
•35 
13 
32 
-5 



-5 

2 



5 
-k 



k35 
893 
5 



17 
1,316 



663 
20 
63 

,52 

250 
39 

157 
89 



253 
236- 
383 

hk 

155 



377 
956 



609 
72k 



|1 > 
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Table 83. Relationship Between Annual Hours In the Labor Force and Socjoeco- 
nomit Characteristics, of Male Workers, 16 to 6*4 Years Old, Not In 
School or Armed Forces in Last 12 Months, San Antonio Poverty Area 
(1 ,988 Workers) 





* 

Grand Mean = 


1",91 3 Hours 




N 


Deviation 


Adjusted 




1 

t 


From 
1 1 win 


Dev i at ! on 


Number 




Grand 


from Grand ' 


of 


Characteristic 


Mean 


Mean* 


Cases 


- 


(Hours) 


(Hours) 


• 


Race 








White x , 




-3 




x Negro 




23 


238 


Other 


127 


60 • 


'3 


Ethnicity 


* 




1,5*9 


Spanish origin , 


1 


9 ■ 


Non-Spanish origin 


-k 


-31 


*39 


Where Lived at Age 16 




*• 


V 



This city 
Suburb J' • 
Large city 
Medium city 
Small cify 
Country' 
Farm 

No answer 



-6 
123 
23 

, 5 
5 

-56 
28 
-19 



1 0i# 

9 

-3 
-10 

-1»0 
1*0 
6 



17 

«o 
105 

416 
17 
98 
78 



Education 

7 years or less' 

8 years 

9 to 1 1 years- 

12 years 

13 years or more 



•17 
•11 

5 
20 
12 



10 

19 
1! 
2 
21 



716 

191 

20*» 



Job Training 
Yes 
No 



30 



10 
-5 



639 
1,3*9 



Veteran Status 
Veteran 
Non-Veteran 



35 
-2k 



•17 
12 



8li» 
1 ,17^ 
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Table 84. Relationship Between Annual Hours In the Labor Force and Socioeco- 
. nomlc Characteristics of Male Workers, 16 to 64 Years Old, Not in 
School or Armed Forces In Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area I) Poverty 
Area (l ,665 Workers) 



Grand Mean ° 1 ,883 Hours 



Characteristic 



Race 
. White 

Negro 

Other 

Ethnicity 
Spanish origiri 
Non-Spanish origin 

Where Lived at Age 16 
This city 
Suburb 
Large city 
Medium city 
Small city 
Country 
Farm 

.No answer 

Education f - 

7 years or Jess 

8 years ' 

9 to 11 years 

12 years 

13 years or more 

Job Training 
Yes 
No 

Veteran Status 
* Veteran v 
Non-Veteran 



Deviation 

from 

Grand 

Mean 

(Hours) 



-9 

7 
64 



4 
-1 



2 
6 

-43 
-1 
30 
•14 
-22 
•25 



•57 
59 

■18 
16 
18 



■14 
4 



2 
-1 



Adjusted 
Deviation 
from Grand 
Mean 
(Hours) 



■19 

22 

65 



-6 

2 



5 

~5 
■30 
19 
18 
■69 
•32 
2 



-43.^ 
48 
-8 
14 
-6 



-12 
4 



-19 



Number 
of 

Cases 



971 

'625 
69 



406 
J ,259 



547 
30 
197 
109 

t 

149 
114 



313 
293 
462 
367 
229 



380 
1,285 



518 
1,147 



315 
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Table 85. Relationship Between Annual Hours In the Labor Force and Socioeco- 
nomic Characteristics of Male Workers, 16 to 6h Years Old, Not In 
School or Armed Forces In Last 12 'Months, Chicago (Area II) Poverty 
Area. (1 ,M5 Workers) 



T 



Characteristic 



Race 



White 
Negro 
Other 



T 



Grand Mean « 1,913 Hours 



Deviation 

from 

Grand 

Mean- 

(Hours) 



*7 
-9 
31 



Adjusted 
Deviation 
from Grand 
Mean 
(Hours) 



2k 
8 



Number 

of 

Cases 



212 
1,200 
33 



Ethnicity 

Spanish origin 
NonrSpanishi origin 

. & 

Where Lived at Age 16 
This o|ty 
Suburb 

Large city % 
Medium city 
Small city 
Country 
Farm 

No answer 



f 



.Education 



less 



7 years or 

8 years 

9 to 11 years 

12 years -«,_ 

13 years or more. 



43 
-2 



» 0 

15 
-34 
45 
21 
52 
•40 
-22 



-45 
'32 
•29 
43 
-5 



16 
-1 



7 
•59 
•35 
59 

4 

12 
-39 



■21' 
10 

"19 
40 
-22 



71 
1,374 



574 
15' 
96 

117 

•294 
33 

187 



12V 

209 
209 
442 
381 
202 



Job Training 
Yes 
No 



■33 

9. 



-24 
7 



318 
1,127 



Veteran Status 
Veteran 
Non-Veteran 



15 
•10 



598 
847 




Table 86. 



r 



Relationship Between Annual Hours In the Labor Force and Socioeco- 
nomic Characteristics of Male Workers, 16 to 64 Years Old, Not In 
School or Armed Forces' tn Last 12 Months, St* Louis Poverty Area 
(1,333 Workers)' . . - - 



Grand Mean =» 1 ,875 Hours 



Characteristic 



Deviation 

from 

Grand 

Mean 

(Hours) 



Adjusted 
Deviation 
from Grand 
.Mean 
(Hours) 



Number 
of 

Cases 



42£ 

16 to 19 years 
* 20 to 2k years " . 
25 to 3^ ye^rs 
35 to kh years 

• ^5 to 5^ years 
55 to 59 years 

60 to 6h years * • 

Marital Status * 

Married, spouse present 

» Carried, spouse absent 
Divorced or widowed 
Never married 

Relation to Head 

Head with other relations 

In household " 
Head without relations * 

* In household 

^Non-re] at We of head, with 
own relations m household 
Non-relative, of head, without 

relationsjn household 
Other relative of head 



Family Size / 

1 person. - 

2 persons 

3 persons 
k persons • 

5 persons 

6 persons 

7 persons or more 



\ 



•3*3 

-14 
39 
42' 
55 
-8 

-49 



52 
-67 
-42 
131 



44 
-29 
185 
-96 
-139 

-43 
24 
11 
22 
35 

-67 
1 



•28y 

-2 

23 

45 
40 
6 

-50 



52 
-86 
-88 
■100 



-32 
141 
270 
39 
15 



-4 
-32 
24 
21 
39 
-65 
22 



87 
132 
284 
297 
276 
132 
125 



857 
127 
107 
242 



901 
164 
2 

42 
224 



206 
282 
231 
176 
103 
122 
213 



/ 
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Table 87- Relationship Between -Annual Hours in the Labor Force and Socioeco- 
nomic Characteristics of Mgle Workers, 16 to 6^Years Old, Not in 
School or Armed Forces in Last 12 Months, San Antonio Poverty Area 
(1,988 Workers) 



Characteristic 



Grand Mean - 1 ,913 Hours 



Devi at Ion 

from 

Grand 

Mean 

(Hours) 



Adjusted 
Deviation 
♦ from Grand 
Mean 
(Hours) 



Number 
of 

Cases 



Age 

16 to 19 year$ 

20 to 2*4 years . 

25 to 3** years 

35 to kk years 

kS to 5 1 * years v 

55 to 59 years 

60 to 6*4 years 

Marital Status 

Married, spouse present 
' Married, spouse absent 

Divorced or widowed 

Never married 

Relation to Head 

Head with other relations 

in household 
Head without relations 

in household — 
Non-relative of head, with 

own relations in household 
Non- relative of head, without 

relations in household 
Other relative of head 

Family Size 

1 person 

2 persons 

3 persons 
h persons 

5 persons 

6 persons 

7 persons or more 



•268* 
-37 
57 
i»6 
37 
3^ 
-79 



. 32 
-60 
12 
-111* 



32 
-18 
127 
-135 
-97 



-i»8 

-12 
i»8 

9 
-2 

23 
-26 



-22l» 
-36 
39 
28 
M 
7 

-k3 



21 
-61 
-16 
-61 



•111 
97 
-379 
-18 
2k 



■\kk 
-38 
68 
5 

12 

31 

.8 



1*»6 
Ikk 
1»05 
1»15 
l»58 
177 



1 ,42l» 
99 
10l» 
361 



1,1.36, 
123 

» • ' r 
kk 

38l» 



168 
309 
321 
299 
289 
200 
1»02 



281 



318 



Table 88. Relationship Between Annual Hours in the Uabor Force and Socioeco- 
nomic Characteristics of Male Workers*, 16 to 64 Years Old, Not In 
School or Armed forces In Last 12 Months, Chicago' (Area I) Poverty 
Area, (1 ,665' Workers) ' , . • 



Characteristic 



Age 

16 to 19 
20 to 24 
25 to 3*» 
35 to 44 
45 to 5^ 
55 to 59 

• *0 to 64; 



yea^ 

years . 

years 

years 

years 

years . 

years 



' Marital Status 

Married, spouse, present 
Married, spouse absent* 
Divorced or widowed 
Never married 

V 

Relation to Head 
Head with other relations 

in household 
Head without relations 

In household 
Non-relative of head, with 

own relations in household 
Non-relative, of head, without 

relations in household 
^Other relattye of head 

Family Size 

1 person 
, 2> persons 

3 persons 

4 persons 

5 persons 

6 persons 

7 persons or more ' 



Grand Mean ° 1.383'Hours 



Deviation 
from 
Grand 
Mean 
(Hours) 



•217 
-68 

34 
15 
43 
32 
■116 



75 
•12i» 
•100 
•101 



76 
-40 
40 
•338 
■143 



•125 
37 
38 
55 
56 
-8 
26 



C 



Adjusted 
Deviation 
from Grand 
Mean 
(Hours) 



-113 
-35 
14 
5 

43 
-12 

r83 



15 
-62 
-54 

4 



-53 
335 
60 
59 
■197 



•216 
'80 
72 
60 
60 
12 
77 



Number 
of 

Cases 



77 
229 
450 
346 
365 
128 

70 



978 
* 167 



107 
413 



1,04,8 
477 
T 
108 
225 



386 
289 
266* 
'242 
176 
• 114 
192 



Hi) 

282 



Table 89. Relationship Between Annual Hours tn the Labor Force and Soc ;l oeco 
nomlc Characteristics of Male Workers, 16 to M Years Old Not in 
School or Armed Forces in Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area II) Poverty 
Area (1 MS Workers) 



Age 

16 to 19 years 
20 to ZV years 
25 to 3** years 
35 to kk years 
**5 to 5^ years 
55 to 59 years 
60 to 6*t years 1 

Marital 5>tatu s 

Married, spouse present 
Married, spouse absent 
Divorced or widowed 
Never married 





: " Grand Mean - 


1,913 Hours 






Deviation 


Adjusted 


Number 




from 


Deviation 




Grand 


from Grand 


of 


Characteristic 


Mean ^ 
(Hours) 


Mean 
(Hours) 


Cases 







•260 
-61 
27 
\k 
Zk 
30 
-31 



31 
-15 

"53 
-70 



•U3 
-59' 
27 
7 
15 
26 
-33 



30. 
•29 
•76 



*9 
153 
313 
298 
377 
HI 
114 



882 
182 
111 
270 



Relation to Head 

Head with other relations 

in household 
Head without relations 

in household 
Non-relative of head; with 

own relations in household 
Non-relative of head, without 

relation* in household 
Other relative of head 

Family Size 

1 person 

2 persons 

3 persons* 

*» persons & 

5 persons 

6 persons 

7 persons or more 



27 
-25 
127 

-6 

* 

-96 



-19 
2 

37 
-\k 

-8 
-25 

17 



-17 
68 

-57 
89' 
-38 



-19 
• 3 
19 
-26 

-5 
-18 

'13 



920 
230 

86 
205 



316 
298 
2*»0 

17* 
150 
99 
168 



320 



283 



Table 90, Relationship Between Annual Hours in the Labor Force and Socioeco- 
nomic Characteristics of Male Workers, 16 to 64 Years Old, Not in 
School or Armed Forces in Last 12 Months, St, Louis Poverty Area 
(1,333 Hp r keys) 



Characteristic 



Household Size 
1 person 
2: persons 
3 persons or more 

Years at Present Address 

I year or less 
?. to 5 years 

6 to 10 years ' 

II to 20 years 
21 years or more 

Job-Seeking Method • 
f State employment service 

Directly to employer 

Asked friends, or relatives 

Newspapers 

Union v 

Private employment agency 
Community organizations 
Al 1 other methods 
Did not look in past 12 months 
- No answer 



Health Problem 
Yes 
No I 

Age Problem 
Yes 
No 



Lack Skill, Expe rience or Education 
Yes • " 
No 



Grand Mean ■ 
Deviation ~~ 
from 
Grand 
Mean 
(Hours) 



•57 
38 
-2 



•4o 

20 
16 

27 
-6 



13 
-83 
■175 
-63 
2 

■113 
■137 
•240 

37 
■100 



187 
15 



■68 

3 



38 
-10 



,8 75 Hours 
Adj usted 
Deviation 
from Grand 
Mean 
(Hours) 



■93 
59 
-3 



-24 
13 
-7 
25 
12 



98 
-76 
■142 

-87 
-21 

■128 
-72 

■218 

29 
-80 



■204 
16 



13 

-I 



69 
-18 



Number 
of 

Cases 



153 
306 
865 



419 
387 
230 
225 
72 



25 
83 
59 
8 
11 
9 
9 
19 
989 
121 



97 
1,236 



.54 
1,279 



27,3 
1 ,060 



3 o 1 



o 

ERIC 
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Table 91 Relationship Between Annual Hours In the Labor Force and Socioeco- 
nomic Characteristics of Male Workers, 16 to, 6^4 Years Old, Not In 
School or Armed Forces In Last 12 Months, San Antonio Poverty Area 
(1 ,988 Workers) 





Grand Mean » 


1,913 Hours- 






Deviation 


Adjusted 


\ 




from , 


Deviation 


Mumber 




Grand 


from Grand 


. of 


Characteristic 


Mean 

(Hours) . 


Mean 
(Hours) 


Cases 



Household Size 

1 person 6 ., 

£ persons ' -13 

3 persons or more 3 

Y ears at Rfcesent Address 

1 year or less -21 

2 to 5 years 9 
6 to 10 years 39 
11 to 20 years -29 
21 years or more 28 

Job-Seeking Method 

State employment service -120 
Directly to employer . -100 

Asked friends or relatives -80 

Newspapers ' 1 

Union ~7 

Private employment agency 101 

Community organ teat tons -3^3 

All other methods -\7k 

Did not look in past 12 months 32 

No answer -86 



108 
-18 



-2 

■1'4 

27 
•20 
28 



k 

-i»3 
-7 
kl 

-1,5 

78 
•278 
-108 

11 
'-29 



121 

328' ' 
1,533 



516 

m 

330 
2kk 



32 
197 
HO 
30 
9 
6 

- 12 
32 
1,^92 
38 



Health Problem 
Yes 
No 



-281 
35 



•273 
3** 



218 
1,770 



A ge Problem 
"Yes 
No 



: , 5 J 



•63 
3 



9* 



1 ,897 ■ 



Lack Skill, Experience or Educ ation . 
Yes * * ' -7 

No ' '3 



17 

-'0 



5^6 
•1,W2 



285 



322 



Table 92. 



Relationship Between Annual Hours In the Labor^Force and Socioeco- 
nomic Characteristics of Male Workers, 16 to ik Years Old, Not In 
School or Armed Forces In Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area 1) Poverty 
Area (1 ,665 Workers) ' n. 



Characteristic 


Grand Mean - 
Deviation 
from 

* 

Grand 

Mean 

(Hours) 


1 ,883 Hours 
Adjusted 

• DevratXon - 
from Grand 
Mean 

(Hours) ' 


- 

Number 
of 

Cases 


Household Size 








1 person 


• -129 < 


*-U9 


295 


2*persons 


■ 27 


lit 


324 


3 person^ or more • 


29 


30 


1 ,041 



Years at Present Address 
• • 1 year or less 
7 2 to 5 years 

6 to lb years 

11 to 20 years 

21 'years or more * 

Job-Seeking Method 

State employment service 
Directly to. employer 
Asked frMfe.nds or relatives 
Newspapers' 
Un i on * 

Private employment agency 
. Community organizations 
Al 1 other methods m% ' 

Did not look in past 12 'months 
No answer 

Health Problem . ' 
Yes 
No 



Age Problem 
Yes 
No 

'4, * 
Lack Skill, Experience or Education 
Yes ~ 
No 



-75 
44 

33 
60 
80 



2 

■191 
■163 
-43 
157 
-177 
■525 
■354 
67 
■156 



•346 
31 



-113" 
6 



■36 

9 



9 
21 
22 
41 



65 
•137 
-112 
-56 
151 
-91 
-249 
■109 

43 
•113 



■271 
24 



47 
-2 



30 
-8 



640 
509 
261 
181 
74 



7 

146 
90 

13 
' 17 

20 
1,218 
. 134 



135 
1,530 



81 
1,534 



341 
1,324 




286 



Table 93 Relationship Between Annual Hchtts Ip the Labor For.ce and Socioectf* 
nomtc Characteristics of Male Workers, 16 to ,6* Years Old, Not In 
School or Armed Forces In Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area If) Poverty 
Area (I.W Workers) • 



Characteristic 



Grand Mean 
Devi ation 
from 
Grand 
Mean • 
(Hours) 



] 913 Hours 
Adjusted • 
Deviation 
from Grand' 
Mean 
(Hours) 



Household Size 

1 persorr * "2** 

2 persons . "5 

3 persons or more " . 7 

Years at Present Addrbss 

1 year or less -2* 

2 to 5 years ^ -1* 
6 to 10 years *1 
11 to 20 years 9 

. 21 years or more *0 

Job-Seeking Method 

State employment service. 50 

Directly to employer -120/ 

Asked, friendj? or relatives -93 

Newspapers , 10* 

Union -156 

Private employment agency 167 

Community organizations -566 

. All other methods "723 

Did not look in past 12 months 36 

f Na answer ' • -'86 



-12 
3 
1 



-9 
-12 
30 
2 

10 



82 
-71 
-5* 

67 

-17* 
318 

-590 
-673 
27 
-157 



.Number 

of 

Cases 



209 
323 
908 



*o8 

*65 
267 
22* 
81 



11 

75 
59 
12 
12 



* 

1 ,1*4 

121 



Health Problem 
Yes 
No 



■262 
22 



■2*1 
20 



111 
1,33* 



Age Problem 
Yes 
No 



■13 
0 



Lack Skill. Experience or Education 
Yes ' 25 

No -6 



9 
-0 



57 
-13 



36 
1 ,*09 



273 
1,172 



ERIC 



287 
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Tabie 9'k Relationship Between Annual Hours In the Labor Force and Socioeco- 
nomic Characteristics of Male Workers, 16 to, 64 Years Old, Not in 
School or Armed farces in L^st 12 Months, St. Louis Poverty Area 
(1,333 Workers) 



Grand Mean = 1|875 Hours 



Characteristic 



Deviation 
•from * 
Grand 
Mean 
(Hours) 



Adjusted % 
Deviation 
from Grand 
Mean 
(Hours) 



* Number 
of 

Cases 



Occupation 
c Professional and technical 
Managerial and administrative 
Sales P f 
Clerical - 
Craftsmen and foremen 
Operative^, except transpor- 
tation 

Transport equipment operatives 
Laborers, except farm 
Service, except private house- 
hold 

Private household workers 
Al 1 farm workers 

Industry 
Agriculture, forestry and 

fisheries 
Mining 
• Construction 
Durable goods manufacturing 
Nondurable goods manufacturing 
Transportation, communication 

and utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Finance, insurance and real 
estate 

Business and repair services 
Personal services 
Entertainment and recreation 
„, Professional services 
Public administration 

Class of Worker , 
Prlvate v 

Government v • ' K • 

Self-employed 

Without pay in family business 



-39 
116 
-21 

35 
25 
33 

-27 
-45 
.-50 

-192 
205 



-85 

165 
-62 
29 
86 
-45 

-7 
-100 

-60 
-35 
-61 
-64 
64 



-1 

50 
-104 
'-549 



37 
105 
-63 

16 

24- 
2. 

-41 
-38 
-16 

-46 
577 



-258 

252 
-51 

22 
" 73 
-54 

39 
-69 

-28 
-23 

-'.3 
-50 

-35 



-3 
45 

-82_ 

-359 



71 
44 
24 
124 
224 
315 

131 
162 

233 

2 
3 



8 
1 

79 
369 
184 
148 

200 
34 

56 

35 
8 

127 
80 



1,090 
178 
60 
1 



0^0 



ERIC 
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Table 95. Relationship Between Annual Hours in the Labor Force and Socioeco- 
nomic Characteristics of Male Workers, 16 to 64 Years Old, Not fcn 
School or Armed Forces In Last 12 Months, San Antonio Poverty Area 
(1,988 Workers) » 







Grand Mean = 


1 ,913 Hours 








■ Deviation 


Adjusted 




p — 




from 


Deviation 


Number 






Grand 


from Grand 


of 


Characteristic 




^Kean 
(Hours) 


Mean 
(Hours) 


Cases 


V 





Occupation , 

Professional and technical 39 

Managerial and administrative 59 

Sales 6 

Clerical 31 

Craftsmen and foremen , 30 

Operatives, except transpor- * 5 
ta«+on 

Transport equipment operatives 7 

Laborers, except farm "95 

Service, except private house- "27 
hold 

Private household workers 127 

Al 1 farm workers "231 



19 
61 
28 
-16 
16 
10 

-13 
-44 
-16 

238> 
-70 



120 
122 
51 

190 
500 
272 

190 
247 
274 

1 

21 



industry 
Agriculture, forestry and 

fisheries 
Mining 

Construction 

Durable goods manufacturing 
Nondurdbl$ goods manufacturing 
Transportation, communication 

and uti 1 ities 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Finance, insurance and real 

estate 

Business "and repair services 
Personal services 
Entertainment and recreation 
Professional services 
Public administration 



■247 

137 
-80 
8 
13 
49 

-29 
48 

26 
-109 
-53 
28 
84 



Class of Worker 

Private "25 

Government 74 

Self-employed "58 

Without pay In family business -263 



-74 

103 
-52 
-2 
21 
24 

-8 
25 

33 
-37 
12 
30 
17 



-11 

38 
-72 
51 



29 
4 

239 
149 
149 
121 

444 
48 

117 
100 
20 
163 
397 



1,292 
563 
122 

3 



9 

ERIC 



289 
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Table 96. Relationship Between Annual Hours In the Labor Force and Socioeco- 
nomic Characteristics of Male Workers, 16 to Sk Years Old, Not In 
School or Armed Forces In Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area I) Poverty 
Area (1,665 Workers) \ 







Grand Mean = 


1 ,883 Hours 
Adjusted 








Deviation 








from 


Deviation 


Number 


* 




Grand 


from Grand 


of 


Characteristic 




Mean 
(Hours) 


Mean 
(Hours) 


Cases ' 



Occupation 

Professional and technical 29 

Managerial and administrative 36 

Sales 15 

Clerical 38. 

Craftsmen and foremen • 72 

Operatives, except transpor- k 
tation 

'T/apsport equipment operatives *5 

Laborers, except farm "128 

Service, except private houge- "80 
hold 

Private household workers "*30 

All farmworkers "158 



39 
• 111 
-26 

•33 
63 

-17 
-76 
2 

-271 
296 



101 
68 
21 
173 
285 
51* 

122 
169 
203 

3 
6 



Industry 

Agriculture, forestry and -171 
fisheries 

Mining « 157 

Construction -11 7 

Durable goods manufacturing 1»1 

Nondurable goods, manufacturing 1»8 

Transportation, communication 52 

and utilities 

Wholesale and retail trade -3 

Finance, insurance, and real 19 

estate 

Business and repair services -126 

Personal services — 1 83 

Entertainment and recreation -13* 

Professional services -"77 

Publ ic "administration 23 

Class of Worker 

Private -2 

Government « ' 21 

Self-employed 20 

Without pay in family business -603 



-130 

277 
-133 
37 
27 
*9 

-26 
3* 

-103 
-91 

-106 
-25 
15 



1 

-5 
-18 
■322 



10 
1 

80 
556 
227 
156 

2*9 
*8 

89 
5* 
7 
131 
56 



1,*89 
128 
*6 
1 



327 

290 



Table 37. 



Relationship Between Annual Hours in the Labor Force and Socioeco- 
nomic Characteristics of Male Workers, 16 to 6k Years Old, Not in 
School or Armed Forces In Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area II) Poverty 
Area (1 ,kkS Workers) ■ 







Grand Mean = 


1,913 Hours 






<* 


Deviation 


Adjusted 








from 


Deviation 


Number 






Grand 


from Grand 


of 


Characteristic 




Mean 


Mean 


Cases 






(Hours) 


(Hours) 





Occupation 

Professional and technical 
Managerial and administrative 
Sales 
Clerical 

Craftsmen, and foremen 
Operatives, except transpor- 
tation 

Transport equipment operatives 
Laborers, except farm 
Service, except private house- 
hold 

Private household workers 
All farm workers 



-75 
38 

135 
28 

7 

12 

27 
-35 
-26 

127 



-18 
68 
1^3 
-17 
21 

9 

26 
-22 
-39 

250 



79 
51 
20 
162 
227 
311 

153 
187 
253 



Industry 

Agriculture, forestry and 127 
fisheries 

Mining 127 

Construction - "i08 

Durable goods manufacturing H 

Nondurable goods manufacturing 2*» 

Transportation, communication "5 

and utilities 

Wholesale and retail trade "12 

Finance, insurance and real °3 

estate 

Business and repair services 27 

Personal services J** 

Entertainment and recreation "3^5 

Professional services "39 

Public administration 92 



rS7 

-39 
-82 
16 
9 
-11 

-10 
75 

AO 
2k 

-299 
-2k 

53 



1 

112 

29* 
221 

175 

2k3 
k2 

59 
57 
5 

115 
"105 



Class of Worker 

Private -1 

Government 5k 

Self-employed -196 

Without pay in family business 127 



2 
29 
-207 
83 



1,179 
208 
kS 
2 



9 

ERIC 
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Table q 8. Annual Hours in the Labor Force of Male Wofkers 16-64 Years Old, Not in School 
or Armed Forces in Last 12 Months, St. Louis Poverty Area, Final AID Groups in 
Rank Order by their Averages 



Group Medn Hrs. in Standard Number * 1 ! 

Number Labor Force Deviation of Cases Characteristics of Workers 



.1,971 233 620 Age: 20-A4. Health & Probtem: no. Jo b-Seeking 

Method: state employment agency; did not look; 
community organization . Marital Status: married 
(spouse present). 



19 1,954. 246 167 Age: 20-64. Health Problem: no. Jo b-Seeking 

Method: state employment agency; dicThot look; 
* community organization. Marital Status : never 
; * married; married (spouse absent); divorced t?r wi*r 

dowed. Family Sizq : one, three, five, seven or. 
^ more family members. Education: 8 or rrjore years 

of schooL 

13 1/909 981 150 Age: 20-64. Health Problem : no. Job-Seeking 

Method: union; directly to employer; no answer; 
newspapers; private employment agency; ask friends 
& relatives; other. Industry: entertainment & re- 
creation; public administration; agri., forestry & 
fisheries; mfg. non-durable goods; mfg, durable 
goods; wholesale & retail trade, 
i * • 

21 1*896 364 45 • Age: 20-64. Health Problem : no. J ob-Seeking 

Method: state employment agency; d?3 not look; 
community organization. Marital Statu s: never 
t married; married (spouse absent); divorced or wi- 

dowed. Family Size: two, four or six family 
, -i members. Industry: professional; entertainment & * 

recreation; finance, insurance, & real estate; no 
. answer; public administration; personal services; 
mfg. non-durable goods; wholesale & retail trade. 

17 1/836 376 58 Age: 20-64. Health Problem : yes. Yearc at ' 

Present Address: 2 or more years. 



15 1,782 440 35 



Age: 16-19. Industry: tr^ns. , comm., & utilities; 
agrT., forestry, & fisheries; mfg. non-durable goods; 
construction; mfg. durable goods; entertainment & 
recreation^ 
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Table 98. (.Continued) 



.Group 
Number 


Mean Hrs. in 
Labor Force 


Standard 
Deviation 


Number 
of Cases 


* * * 

> 

Characteristics of V&rkers 


18 


1,727 


553 


31 


* 

Age: 20-6>4. Health Problem: no, Job-Seeking 
Method: state employment agency; did not look; 
community organization. Marital Status: never 
married; married (spouse absent); divorced or wi- 
dowed. Family Size: one, three, five, seven or * 
more family members. Education: less thftn 8 years 
of school. * . 


12 


1,710 


, 485 

» 


107 


Age:* 20-64. Heajth Problem: no. Job-Seeking 
Method: union; directly to employer; no answer) 
' newspapers; private employment agency; ask friends 
& relatives; other. Industry: ^business & repair ser- 
vices; finance, insurance, & real estate; construc- 
tion; personal services; trans^- comm., & utilities; 
professional; no answer. 


20 

- 


1,551 


660 


29 


Age: 20-64. Health Problem: no, Job-Seeking 
Method: state employment agency; did not \ook} 
community organization. Marital Status: never 
c married; married (spouse absent); divorced of wi- 
dowed. FamllyfSiso: two, four or six family t 
members. Industry: mfg. durable goods; business 
& repaif^'rvib&s; trans., ?omm*,^& utilities; con- 
struction. ! 


.16 


1,465 


653 


39 


Age: 20-£4. Health Problem: yes. Years at 
Present Acfdrcss: 1 year or less. 


14 


1,362 


595 


52 


Age: 16-1*?. Industry: wholesale & retail trade; 
finance, insurance, & real estate; professional; 
business repair services; personal services; public 
administration; no answer. 



Total 1,8'74 381 1 ,333 
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Tabic 9$. Annual Hours In the Labor Force of v Ma!e Workers 16-64 Years Old, Not in School 
orAmwd Forces in Last 12 Months, San Antonio Poverty Area, Final AID Groups ' 
in Rank Order by their Averages 



*> 



Group MeahHrs.in Standard Number 
Number Labor Force Deviation of Cases 



Characteristics of Workers 



11 



15 



2,006 



1,992 



17 1,952 



19 



1,931 



13 



1,900 



170 



176 < 



1,073 



156 



2% 



264 



29 



55 



366 



46 



J, 892 



333 
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Health Proble m; no. Job-Seeking Method; private 
employment agency; did not look; community organi- ** 
zatlon; newspapers. Age; 25-59. 

Health Problem ; no. Job-Seeking Method ; private 
employment agency; did not look; community organi- 
zation; newspapers. Age; 20-24; 60-64. Industry; 
entertainment & recreation; finance, insurance, & 
real estate; trans., comm., & utilities; public admin- 
istration; personal services; mfg^. durable goods; busi- 
ness & repair services; mfg. non-durable goods. 



Health Problem ; no. Age 
married (spouse present^ 



16-19. Marital Status; 



Health Problem; no. Job-Seeking^Mcthod; private 
employment agency; did not look; community organi- 
zation; newspapers. Age; 20-24; 60-64., Industry; 
professional; construction; wholesale & retail trade; 
agri., forestry, &* fisheries. Occupation ; operatives 
(except trans.); managerial & admin.; craftsmen & 
foremen; clerical; trans, equipment operatives. 

Healt'h Problem; yes. Occupation; professional & 
technical; sales; clericql; craftsmen & foremen; 
managerial & admin.; services workers; operatives 
(except trans.); trans, equipment operatives. 
Industry; entertainment & recreation; noanswer; 
public administration; trans., comm., & utilities. 

Health Problem ; no. Age; 20-64. Job-Seeking 
Meth od; no answer; union; ask friends & relatives; 
directly to employer; other; state -employment agency. 
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.Table- 99. ('Continued) 



Group Meun Hrs. in Standard" Number 

Number Labor Force Deviation of Cases * Characi eristics of Workers 



18 

• 


1,671 

• 


625 

> 


47 


Health Problem: no. Job-Seeking Method: private 
employment agency; did not look; community organi- 
zation; newspapers. Age: 20-24; 60-64, Industry: 
professional; construction; wholesale & retail trade; 
agri., forestry, & fisheries. Occupation: spies; 
laborers (except farm); service workers; professional 
\ & technical; all farm workers. % 


12 

/ 


, 1/640 


509. 

* 


* " 134, 


Health Problem: yes. Occu|Xition: professional & 
technical; sales; clerical; craftsmen & foremen; 
managerial & admin,., seiVice workers; operatives 
(except trans.); tran*;. equipment operatives. 
Industry: business & repair services; wholesale & 
retail trade; professional; personal services; mfg. 
non-durable goods; construction; mfg. durable goods; 
finance, insurance, & real estate. 


16 


1,583 


446 


111 


Health Problem: no. Age: 16-19. Marital Status: 
never married; married (spouse absent)". 


8 


1,276, 


690 


38 


• * * 
Healtji Problem: yes. Occupation: all farm workers; 
laborers (except farm). 



i 



Total 1,912 335 1,988 
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Table 100. Annual Hours in the Labor Force of Male Workers, 16-64 Years Old, Not in School 
or Armed Forces in Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area I) Poverty Area, Final AID 
Groups in Rank Order by their Averages 



Group Mean Hfc". m Standard Number 

Number Labor Force Deviation of Cases , Characteristics of Workers 



9 1,995 633 978 Job-Seeking Method: union; did not. look; state 

|C> employment agency; newspapers. He alth Problem: 

no. Relation to Head: head with other relations, 
in household; head without relations in household, 

* « ' » 

19 1 , 941 258 151 , Job-Seekmg Methods no answer; aiik friends & 

* • * relatives; priyate employment agency; directly 

to employer; other; community organization. 
Relation to Head: non-relative of head with own 
relations in household; head with other relations 
in household; head without, relations in household.' 
Industry: ' rnfg. non-durable goods; trans., comm., 
& utilities; wholesale &'retail trade;.mfg. durable 
goods; finance, insurance, & real estate. Where 
Lived at Age 16: , no answer; farm; this city; small 
city. # 

* *■ <« 

15 1,899 369 135 Job-Seeking Method: union; did mi look; state 

^ employment agency; newspapers. Health Problem: 

no. Relation to Head: non-relative of head with 
^jl^c own relations in household; other relative of head; 

^ « non-relative of head without relations in household. 

Occupatio n: all fqrm workers; managerial & admin.; 
t craftsmen & foremen; professional & technical; 

operatives (except trans.); clerical. 

25 1,894 369 .30 Job-Seeking Method: union; did not look; state 

% employment agency; newspapers. Health Problem: 

no. Relation to Head: non-relative of head with 

own relations in household; other relative of head; 

non-relative of head without relations in household. 

Occupation: service Workers; laborers (except farm); 

sales; trans, equipment operatives. Romily Size: 
* two, three, four or six family members. 



V 
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Table 100. (Continued) 
1 



Group Mean Hrs. in Standard Number 

Number Labor Force Devi at ion of Cases Characteristics of Workers ' 

23 1,37a 336 39 Job-Seek ing Method: union; did not look; state 

employment agency; newspapers. Health Problem: 
' . * yes. Occupation: clerical; professional & tech- 

nical; trans, equipment operatives; craftsmen & 
?; . foremen; operatives (except trans.). 

• ' / • • 

27 . 1,872 ,329 32 Job-Seeking Method: no answer; ask friends & 

- relatives; private employment agency; directly to 
employer; other; community organization. , Relation , 
\ * t o Head: non-relative of head with own relations 

\ Tn household; head with other relations in hpusf- 

. \ hold; hpad without relations in household. -Industry: 

mfg. non-durable goods; trans,, cornm., & utilities; 
wholesale & retail trade; mfg. durable goods; 
finance, insurance, & real estate. Where Lived-at 
Age 16 : country; suburbs; medium city; large city. 
Education: 8 to 11 years or more than 12 years of - 
schg^l-p-^"" % j# 

21 1 ,777 393 37 Job-Seeking Method: no answer; ask friends & 

* "relatives; private employment 6gency; directly to 

employer; other; community organization. Relation 
to Head: non-relative of head with own relations 
in household; head with other relations op household; 
head without relations in household. Industry: pro- 
fessional; personal services; construction; public ad- 
ministration; agrL, forestry, & fisheries; business & 
repair services. Occupation: craftsmen & foremen; 
trans, equipment operatives; all farm workers; cleri- 
cal;, professional & technical. 

17 1,748 402 33 Job-Seeking Method: no answer; ask friends & 

, relatives; private employment agency; directly to . 

employer; other; community organization. Rel ation 
to Head: other relative of head; "non-relative of 
head without relations in household. Household 
Size: two or more persons in household. Industry : 
mfg. non-durable goods; trans ; r cohrim.> & utilities; 
business & repair services; no answer; professional. 
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Table 100. (Continued) 



Group MeanHrs.in- Standard Number 
Number Labor Force Deviation of Cases 



Characteristics, of Workers 



26 



1,542 



566 



24 



1,518 



815 



, 16 



1,480 



574 



20 



1,396 



641 



28 Job-Seeking Method: no answer; ask friends & 
relatives; private employment agency; directly to 
employer; other; community organization. Relation 
to Head: non-relative of head with own relations 
Th household; fiead'with other relations in household; 
head without relations in household. Ind ustry: mfg. 
non-dorable goods; trans., comm., & "utl'/Tfios; 
wholesale & retail trade; mfg. durable goods; 
finance, insurance, & real estate. Who le Lived 
°? J? : counrry / su t» ur bs; medium city; iarge" 
city. Education: less" than 8, or 12 years of school. 

30 Job-Seeking Method: union; did not look; "state 
employment agency; newspapers. Heal t h Problem: 
no. Relation to Head: non-relative of' head with 
own relations in household; other relative of head; 
non-refetive of head without relations in household. 
Occupation : service workers; laborers (except farm); 
sales; trans, equipment operatives. Family Size: 
one, five, seven or more family memEirsT 

63 Job-Seeking Method: no answer; ask I riertds & 
relatives; private employment agency; directly to 
employer; other; community organizatlon. Relation 
to Head: other relative of head; non-relative of 
head without relations in household. Household 
Size: two or more persons in household"! Industry: 
mfg. durable goods; public administration; persona! 
services; construction; finance, insurance, & real 
estate; entertainment & recreation; wiotesale & 
retail trade. 

41 Job-Seeking Method: no answer; ask friends & 

relatives; private-employment agency; directly to 
employer; other; community organize) Hon '. Relation - 
to Head; non-relative of head with own relations in 
household; head with "other relations in household; 
head without relations in household. Industry: pro- 
fessional; personal services; construe; fion; public 
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Table 100. (Continued)' 



Group 
Number 


Mec^rt Hrs. in 
Lakor Force 


Standard 
Deviation 


Number 
of Cases 


Characteristics of Workers 










administration; agri., forestry, & fisheries; business 
& repair services. Occupation: managerial & 
admin,; service workers; laborers (except farm); 
operatives (except trans.). 


22 


1,308 


667 


33 


Job-Seekmg Method:, union; did not look; state 
employment agency; newspapers. Health Problem: 
yes. Occupation: laborers (except farm); service 
workers; sales; managerial & admin* 


12 

S 


1,113 

• 


566 


35 


Job-Seeking Method: no answer; dsk friends & 
relatives; private employment agency; directly to 
employer; other; community organization. Relation 
to Head: other relative of head; non-relative 'of 
head without relations in household. Household 
Size: one person in household; no answer. 



Total 1,883 382 ' ,1,665 

* 
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Table 101 . Annual Hours in the Labor Force of Male Workers 16-64 Years Old, Not in School 
' or Armed Forces in Last 12 Months, Chicago (Area ||) Poverty Area, Final AID 
Groups in Rank Order by their Averages 



Group Mean Hrs. in StandaaT Number 

ifion of 



Number Labor Force Deviation of Cases Characteristics of Worker* 

19 2,017 148 25 Job-Seeking Method: private employment agepcy; 

newspapers; state employment agency; did nof look. 
Health Problem: yes. Industry: business & repair 
services; public administration; finance, insurance, 
& real estate; wholesale & retail trade; personal 
services. 

7 1,989 210 731 Job-Seeking Method: private employment agency; 

_ . newspapers; state employment agency; did not look. 

Health Problem: no. Relatioft to Head: non-rela- 
tive of head with own relations in household; head 
With relations in household. 

13 1,930 314 333 Job- Seeking Methods private employment agency; 

newspapers; state employment agency; did not look.' 
Health Problem: no. Relation" to "Head: head with- 
out relations in household; non-relatiye of head 
without relations in household; other relative of head. 
Industry: public administration; mfg. durable goods; 
finance; insurance, & real estate; personal services; 
mfg. non-durable goods; trans., comm., & utilities; 
, professional; wholesale & retail trade; no answer. 

" ] >B9S ' 318 121 Job-Seeking Method: ask friends & relatives; 

directly to employer; union; no answer; community „ 
organization; other. Health Problem : no. Age: 
25-44; 55-59. ~ 

15 1,837 414 ■ 65 Job-Seeking Method: ask friends & relatives; 

directly to employer; union; no answer; community 
organisation; other. Health Problem : no. Age: 
16-24^45-54; 60-64. Family Size : one, thrliT 
seven or more family members. 
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Table 101. (Continued) 

# 



Group 
Number 


Mean Hfs. in 
Labor Force 


Standard 
Deviation 


Number 
of Cases 


Characteristics of Workfers 


12 

\ 


1,723 

\ 

\ 


542 


33 


Job-Seeking Method: private employment agency; 
newspapers; state employment agency; did not look. 
Heakh Problem: no. Relation to Head: head with- 
out relations in household; non-relative of head 
without relations in household; other relative of head 
Industry: entertainment & recreation; busmess & re- 
pair services; construction. 


17 


1,676 


582 


26 


Job-Seeking Method: ask friends & relatives; 
directly to employer; union; no answer; community 
organization; other. Health Problem: no. Age: 
16-24; 45-54; 60-64. Family Size: two, four, five 
or six family members. Occupation: managerial & 
admin*; trans., equipment operatives; operatives 
(except trans.); laborers (except farm). 


18 


1,612 


598 

* 


49 


Job-Seeding Method: private employment agency; 
newspapers; state employment agency; did not look. 
Health Problem: yqs. Industry: mfg. durable goods; 
mfg. non-durable f goods; trans., comm., & utilities; 
professional; construction. 


8 


1,455 


643 


37 


Job-Seeking Method: ask friends & relatives; 
directly to employer; .union; no answer; community 
organization; other. Health Problem: yes. 


16 


1,367 


680 


25 

i 

\ 


Job-Seeking Method: ask friends & relatives;* 
directly to employer; union; no answer; community 
organization; other. Health Problem: no. Age: 
16-24; 45-54; 60-64. Family Size: two, four, 
five or six family members. Occupation: service 
workers; clerical; craftsmen & foremen; professional 
• & technical. 



Total 1,913 350 1 ,445 
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Chapter 8 

SUMMARY AND POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 

In this study we sought nevv knowledge about the relationship of inner- 
city male workers' socioeconomic characteristics to their success in the 
labor market. Specifically, we wanted to learn more about the extent 
' to which low incomes and employment levels in urban ghettos and barrios are 
the result of discrinrinatiiSfc against workers who are black, of Spanish origin, 
or relativeVy^ydung or old. Also, to what degree can low income and employ- 
ment levels be raised by upgrading the education, job skills, health, and 
job-seeki-ng methods of the poor? Furthermore, are income and, employment 
levels influenced by poverty-area workers' residential origin, locational 
ties, and their family relationships and responsibilities? Finally, -how much 
are income and employment affected by differences tjj poverty-area workers' 
occupational and industrial attachments? • 

Because a summary of all of the findings presented in Chapters 4, 5, 6, 
and 7 would.be both lengthy and redundant, We shall reiterate only our major 
conclusions. Then we shall offer some specific policy recommendations that 
follow from our results,. - . 

Findings 

It is the general finding of, this study that each of the major elements 
♦ that we tried to measure— discrimination, empioyability development, and 
economic structure— plays a role in determining how many hours per year a 
poverty-'area worker will be employed and how much his annual income will be. 
Moreover, when the ghetto workers are^seekinc employment, each of* these 
forces has .an effect on the length of time that they will be unemployed. 
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Our specific findings follow. 

1. Workers who are black or of Spanish origin are more likely to 
reside in an urban poverty area than are Anglo workers., Moreover, Anglo 
workers who do live in urban poverty areas average higher in income than 
their black and Spanish-origin neighbors, and the time spent unemployed is 
likely to be shorter for a white worker than for a black worker in the same 
area. i 

Although our findings suggest that discrimination and variations 'in 
subcultural life-styles and attitudes have some direct impact on poverty 
levels of workers within each area, race and ethnicity generally are not 
major reasons for the .income and employment differences within each sample. 
There is, however, the possibility that race and ethnicity have more of an 
indirect than direct relationship to income and employment success by 
affecting such factors as educational level, job training, and health; but 
these indirect'linkages were not analyzed in this study.- 

There is some indication that the chances of breaking out of poverty 
for workers who are white or black, non-Spanish or Spanish, are greater in 
the low-income areas with larger white populations. In other words, we are 
suggesting that programs that improve personal skills and put workers in 
higher-status- jobs in. higher-wage industries will bring greater gains in 
income to-workers, regardless of race, who live in poverty areas having a 
majority of white residents. 

Unexpectedly, we found that in every area Spanish-origin workers were 
underrepresentS in the high unemployment category (in St. Louis' poverty 
area and Ch'cago's south-side poverty area the Spanish-origin samples are 
quite small )." 
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2. Average income and employment levels are higher for veterans than 
for non-veterans in all. four poverty areas. * 

The income advantages of veterans over non-veterans are quite sizable 
in the St. L^ouis and San Antonio poverty areas. However, when the other 
predictors in our study are controlled, veteran status has little indepen- 
dent effect on income or employment in any of the poverty areas. Hence, 

veteran status is associated with other predictors in our study. This 

* 

predictor would appear to have indirect linkages to income and employment 
through such factors as education, job°training, occupation, and industry. 
Nevertheless, veteran status may be one of the better indicators for 
distinguishing those clients who would and would not fail in various 
employment and training programs. Veterans have received some kind of 
training and job experience" during their time in the service. Some have 
used the G.I. Bill to obtain education and job training after returning to 
civilian life* Also, veterans get extra points on civil service exams and 
sometimes they are given preference in other hiring situations. 

3. There is some evidence that workers from the local city or other 
large cities work fewer hours than migrants to the poverty area who come 
from smaller cities or rural areas. 

In three of the four poverty areas studied (San Antonio is the 
exception), unemployment lasts longer for workers from tl?6 local city than 
for workers from toost of the other categories of communities* The relation 
ship of residential origin to income, however, indicates that in the two , 
Chicago poverty areas the workers of local origin or from s'orne of the 
larger cities earn more than do migrants from small cities or rural areas, 
while in the/St. Louis and San Antonio areas the relationship to income 
tends* to be reversed. 
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The variations found in the employment levels and residential background 
provide some support for the hypothesis that young migrants from small cities 
or rural areas are willing to take jobs in the secondary industries whereas - 
these are unacceptable to young workers who' grew up in the, local community. 
It may be that the latter workers receive considerable peer-group pressure 
to^take on higher-status, better-paying jobs. In contrast, the young 
migrants may not have many" close friends living in the poverty area, so " ' 
they would not be exposed to their pressure. Moreover, for workers from 
rural areas, most of the lower-status, lower-wage jobs may look better than 
anting available back home." 

The differences in the income findings suggest that some poverty areas 
'are less detrimental to native workers than are others— at least in 
comparison with the areas of origin for migrants to each area. The local 

# 

region may have unique conditions affecting migrants .and nonmigrants that 
cannot be generalized to the national level. 

a 

4. Years of school completed generally has a positive association 
with income. However, our evidence suggests that for older worker with ' 
only an eighth grade education, their experience and tenure counteract some 
of the negative impacts fewer years of schooling have on income and employ- 
ment levels. Moreover, at the time older workers graduated from the . 
eighth grade educational requirements for employment were lower than they 
are now. 

Our results show that the impact of job training on poverty workers'- 
income levels is not as great as the impact from educational attainment. 
However, our findings would probably show wider income differences between 
workers with and without job. training if our measure of job training did 
not include workers in the Neighborhood Youth Corps. 




Workers' own response to the question of whether or not lack of skill, 

v i 

experience, or education is a barrier to either ''holding a job, finding a 

better job, looking, or wanting a job" is not as good an indicator b& is 

*** 

"years of school completed" of differences in income, employment, and 
unemployment levels. Jhe proportion of workers who answered yes to this 
question seems relatively 16w for samples from poverty neighborhoods. If 
so, the explanation might be that some poverty-area workers do not believe, 
that raising their educational level or improving their job skills or 
gaining more experience would be sufficient for raising their employment 
and income levels. Instead, they may believe that other factors would still 
be major barriers to their breaking out of poverty, such as "fate" or "bad 
luck," unique personal problems, discrimination, or the political and 
economic system in our society. 

* » 
5. Age is one of the strongest predictors of income, employment, and 

unemployment levels in each of the poverty areas studied, The correlation 

of age with income, follows the expected curvilinear pattern, with the 

lowest income and emplpyment levels in the youngest years and the .next 

lowest in the oldest working years, . * 

The association of workers 1 ages with their "income, employment, and 

unemployment levels is not much different in 'the ghetto or barrio from what 

it is in the rest of our society. »The number of workers who said that they 

are 6'ither not holding a job, not finding a better job,, or discouraged from 

looking for or wanting a job because employers think t^iat they are too young. 

or too old is small, but their income and employment levels are far below 

the poverty-area average.* This is a group of clients that clearly needs 

programs to help them overcome their age barriers, and that may already havq 
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some, useful insights about the problem that would help in determining the 
appropriate approaches for solving it. Our results suggest that age-group 
discrimination is a more serious problem for poverty-area workers than are ! 
racial- and ethnic discrimination. 

6. Workers who said that health problems hinder^ their employment 
success show sizable losses in hours of employment and income level. 
Moreover, in three^f the four poverty areas the.- period of unemployment for 
• -a worker seeking a job is likely to be longer than average if he has a health 
problem. 

• ** 

About 8 percent of the workers within the St. Louis poverty area and 
in each of the two Chicago poverty areas and : about 11 percent, of the workers 
in the San Antonio poverty area indicated that they have 'a disability or , n 
illness causing employment difficulties for thern. ■ Our findings reveal that 
the extent to which poor health lowers these workers' employment and income 
levels remains sizable even after taking into account the effects of aU the 
other determinants measured in the study. In most of the areas, the health • 
variable is one of the better predictors of differences in employment levels 
among all workers. It is less successful, however, in accounting for the 
differences in i-ncome deceived by these workers. 

7. Poverty-area workers with excessive family responsibilities as well 
as those with minimal family associations are more likely to fall below the ' 
average employmejit'and income levels in their areas while workers in stable 
family situations are more likely to be above the average. 

Family structure is considered relevant from a human capital perspective 
because the responsibility of supporting a family would appear to provide an 
.incentive for achieving full-time, full-year employment and a higher income: 
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Also, family life may be associated with more stable social patterns that in 
turn contribute to employment success. 

It can also be concluded, however, that differences in the family 
patterns found in the ghetto or barrio are the result rather than the cause 
of variations, in the workers' income^ .If a low-income worker who gets 
married and starts raising children is not able to break out of poverty, he 
may be unable to continue st^porting his growing family. Consequently, he 
may be forced to desert his family in order to maintain bis self-respect and 
to qualify his family for welfare payments." 

8. The approximately eight out of ten poverty-area employed workers 
who did not look for other work during the previous year earned considerably 
more than those -who did search. for a new job. Hence, simply staying employed 

* * 

full-time, full-year the worker^can travel quite far along the road out of 

i 

'poverty, though it is not always far enough. However, there were also, 
sizable differences in the income and employment levels. of those who sought 
work, according to the type of job-seeking method they used. , - . 

The most popular methods of job-seeking were going directly to the' 
employer or asking friends and relatives about' opportunities. The data 
indicate that asking friends and relatives was one of the most successful , 
methods for keeping the period of unemployment relatively short, and 
checking with unions was associated with, relatively high incomes. Workers , 
with relatively long periods of unemployment went directly to the employer 
or used the State Employment Service, and workers with some of the lowest 
incomes were most likely to have checked with community organizations. 

9. Differences in the occupation and industry to which a worker is 
attached produce substantial differences in the income and. employment 
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levels of poverty-area' workers independent of their social background, 
education, and training. ■ , " 

Workers residing in poverty areas find that the most opportunities for 
full-year employment at higher wages are in government jobs. Construction 
workers generally have the lowest employment levels, but their income 
levels remain high-. 

10. Many of the relationships of the socioeconomic variables to 
income and employment are not uniform throughout each sample. The main ' 

« 

effects of each predictor _are not always the same^or even present among, all 
groups of workers in an area. Each area has some unique conditions that can 
best be understood by local experts and leaders, as they have the best 
opportunity to develop knowledge about how all of the relevant forces * 
affecting poverty in the community interrelate to form an organic whole. 

Recommendat ions 

We offer the following specific recommendations for courses of action 
to be undertaken or further emphasized by the Department of Labor and other 
government agencies tb help low-income workers obtain better jobs and break 
out of poverty. 

1 * Upgrading S kills and Emp l oyability and Providing More Career 
I nformation before Youth Complete Formal Schooling . 

Between 1975 and 1980, the number of white teen-age males (16 to 19 
years) is projected to increase only slightly, while the number of nonwhite 
teen-age males is projected to increase' almost 13 percent. But from 1980 
to 1985, the number of white teen-age males is expected to decrease by about 
II percent, and the number of nonwhite- teen-age males should drop by approx- 
imately 7 percent (U.S. Office of the President, 1977:258, Table E-8). 
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Unfortunately, the employment opportunities for disadvantaged teen-agers 
may not improve when these eventual declines in their numbers occur. The 
traditional private employers of inner-city teen-agers— small retail stores, 
Mom and Pop grocery stores, factories with a la»ge proportion of entry-level 
jobs requiring few skills— are disappearing from many urban centers. 
Automation is eliminating many other jobs for the unskilled youth. 

Further efforts are needed to help young peoole in the ghettos and 
barrios to make the difficult transition from educational institutions to 
placed of work. - Without special programs, communi cation aboiit job opportun- 
ities 'and career preparation is- generally worse in the low-income area than 

i ■ 

in the rest of the metropolis. The Department of Labor's School to Work 

f * * 

4 

Transition Program (SWTP) is developing a number of p'ilot projects that 
should be of particular benefit to the youth in urban poverty areas. For 
example, the Vocational Exploration Program, which began'during the summer 
of 1976, was a SWTP pilot project designed specifically for low-income youth 
during the summer months. The objectives of SWTP include "integration of 
classroom instruction with work experience; design and development of 
curriculum materials that will better 'prepare students for occupational 
requirements; and preparation of youth for new occupational fields. Other 
aims are to develop career information and knowledge of local training, 

\ 

t 

employment, education, and service opportunities and to provide better 
counseling, guidance, and placement assistance using the employment- 
related* resources of the community" (U.S. Office of the President, 1977:53). 

If students can get career planning and exploration activities before 
they graduate or drop out of school, successful transition to work is more 
likely. Indeed, they may be more strongly motivated to stay in school and 
apply themselves until graduation. It is important, however, that these 
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. . projects be designed imaginatively to 'fit in with the unique local conditions 
of each poverty apea. The differences that we found between each area 
suggest that general programs cannot be applied uniformly to these areas. 
The lessons learned from the inadequacies of past programs can contribute , 
to designing an effective array of job information and training strategies to 
fit the needs of youth in various types of areas. 

The pilot projects sponsored by the National Alliance of Businessmen 
(NAB) and the AFL-CIO Human Resources Development Institute (HRDI ) designed 
to give young* participants an opportunity to explore, at first hand, the 
workings of '^i ^Industry "arethe typ^^pTograins that are needed by 
many low-income youth (see U.S. Office of the President, 1977:53). However, 
when disadvantaged young men participate in these kinds of programs special 

• ' care must be taken to insure that they do not feel manipulated, that their 

culture is being rejected, or that it is a useless exercise because the 
better jobs will never be made available to them. If this situation 
develops, the participants will probably reject or subvert the program (see 
Wellman, 1977).. Also, these programs require considerable cooperation 

* between the secondary schools, vocational schools, colleges, government 
agencies, and industry if they are' going to work. 

It must be recogrfjzed that young men 15 to 24 years old in the ghetto 
as well as outside the ghetto are normally in a different stage of social ' 
development than prime-age or older workers. Even young men who do not go 
to college generally do not go directly from high school graduation to 
lifetime employment. The transition takes a considerable amount of time, 
and during the transition, young workers will continue to seek jobs in the 
secondary labor market. William Spring (1956), for example, proposes that 
work in secondary jobs may be a good thing for the young worker when self 
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and world exploration take precedence over sizable economic returns. Spring . 
believe^ that the key to the transition from secondary jobs to Drimary -career 
jobs is to gain work in "bridge" jobs that provide employment at decent pay, m 
informal and close supervision, informal, personnel policies, a :hance to learn 
a trade, and linkages (information, contacts) with the larger, nore">rof itable 
firms in the central economy. 

2. Meeting the Employment Needs of Older Workers . , ■ " • 

Like older workers in other areas older workers in poverty areas 
experience problems of age discrimination, physical decline, and obsolete 
s*iTl$. Further attention needs to be given to raising t^e employment and 
income levels of the aged poor. The Senior Community Service Employment 
Program (authorized by Title IX of the Older Americans Act of 1974 as 
amended) provides employment for economically disadvantaged persons aged 55 
years and older in part-time community service jobs,. "In addit on to 
subsidized job opportunities, the program provides participants with yearly 
physical examinations, personal and job-related counseling, job training, 
and in some cases, placement in unsubsidized jobs" (U.S. Office of the 
President, 1977:53). 

The local Employment Service offices provide for older workers such 
standard activities as counseling, job development, referral to training or 
to other agencies for social services, and job placement. These. services, 
however, are provided on an intensified and individualized basis (U.S. 
•Office of the President, 1976:124). The Employment Service also nas 
conducted training sessions designed to increase staff awareness cf the 
employment problems of older workers and to review procedures for assisting 
these workers in getting jobs. These activities include "techniques for 
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appraising the skills and abilities of older workers," ways of improving 
their ability to sell their skills'to potential employers, methods of 
developing job openings for them, approaches to changing employer attitudes 
toward older workers, and uses of community resources to serve them" (U.S. 
Office of the President, 1976:124-125). 

These programs appear to be aimed in the right direction, but the 
effectiveness of the specific means for carrying them out needs to be given 
considerable attention so that greater success can be achieved. For example 
an expansion of job /information may be required to indicate more clearly the 
openings that are particularly suited or not suited for older workers. 
Also, more attention needs to be given to effective enforcement of anti- 
discrimination legislation. 

Another possibility is to have a more effective division of labor 
between direct income transfers to the aged pcDr and counsel ing-training- 
placement programs for this group. This would make impossible to concen- 
trate the latter programs more exclusively on their more narrowly defined 
functions. Moreover, the retraining and placement programs would then be 
able to select the more promising individual's, which, in turn, would mean 
that the training could be geared more clearly to ladder-job openings, 
whether in the private sector or in public service (see Ulman, 1977:119). 
Yet, many older workers who are.no longer suited for their former occupa- 
tions and not retainable for new occupations that have openings may still 
be better off, both mentally and physically, in subsidized, job programs 
like the Senior Community Service Employment Program rather than simply 
retired with an adequate income supplement. The role identity and sense 
of purpose, social contacts, and physical examinations provided in these 



\ 

programs x may keep older workers happier and healthier. These programs may 
also make useful contributions to the community. 

3. Expansion'of Job Information . 

Our finding that going directly to the employer is the most common* job- 
seeking method* used by low-income workers in our sample and also associated 
with high unemployment levels among these workers'suggests that'the existing 
labor market information system needs to be expanded. According to 
Gambill's (1978) study of the Department of Labor's current labor market 
information system, most job information is collected primarily for employ- 
ability development, economic jjwtfysffV, or program design. Gambill argues 
that, more resources need to be directed tov/ard providing information that 
can assist*the State Employment Service in matching currently available 
workers with currently available jobs. , 

Other efforts also are required to improve the image of the 3ocal 
tate Employment offices so that more poverty area workers will seek their 
Services. However, if the opinions of some Employment Service critics are 
correct, to get more clients the Employment Service will have to change'from 
frequently being viewed as "a passive accessory to discriminatory employment 
practices" (Lawyers' Committee for Civil Rights under Law and the National 
Urban Coalition, 1971:60) and a "placement service for the secondary labor 
market" (Harrison, 1977:107). 

4. Adapting the Labor Market to the Poverty-Area Worker . 

As competing, profit-making operations, private companies want workers 
who can contribute to their success. Nevertheless, programs designed both 
to adapt the disadvantaged worker to the organization and vice-versa have 
emerged in some companies, and the Federal Government needs to use its 
power and resources to encourage and monitor these efforts. Organizations 
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opening up to disadvantaged minority -workers may need assistance in learni 

about specific procedures and situations that they must deal. with in the 

integration process: recruitment 'and selection, training, job placement, 

•job performance, peer group adjustment, superior-subordinate relationships, 

and- promotion decisions (see Franklin and Sherwood, 1974). \ 

* 

In primary industries more consideration needs to be given to the 
possibilities-during a probationary period--of learning how temporarily ■ 
to accommodate to the unstable work characteristics of workers from the 
secondary labor market. For example, an enterprise might be able to 
reorganise some of it.s operations to make efficient use of these unstable- 
workers while they are going through a transition period'of training to 
develop habits of regularity and punctuality. The -Federal .Government may 
be needed to provide the investment necessary to effect these 'changes 

5 - Workers' Res idential Origin Should be Considered in Counseling and 
Job- Information Programs . 

Some of our findings suggest that young workers who grew up -in the 
local area need counseling and job information that is different from that 
received by young migrants from small cities or rural areas. Migrants- from 
other large cities may need still different kinds of counseling and % 
information to ease the transition from school to work. 

Each group has had some different kinds of environmental conditions 
determining their values and behavior patterns. Moreover, the workers 
native to the local poverty area are likely .to still be influenced by a 
number' of peers in their neighborhood. These different social conditions 
may require quite different strategies .on the part of . employment counselors, 
and the. job information appropriate for each grotrp might vary. For example, 
the locally-reared young worker may feel .that he sho.uld take- only higher- ' 



status, better-paVing jobs, but none may be available for him, at least 
given his present training and experience. Nevertheless, the counselor 
might be able to show him information about "bridge" jobs. These jobs may 
appear to be secondary jobs while in fact they could lead to primary career 
employment. The counselor would need to communicate to the worker^ that 
this job was compatable with his values about status and pay 1^ contrast, 
a young worker from a rural area might not have the resistance w taking 
this, type of job that; the other worker has because. he has jiot been socialized 
to think of it as degrading work. 

6- Public Service Employment and Income Mai ntenance. 

The evidence suggests that family life is supportive of stable 
employment patterns, so it would appear that government programs providing 
inctime supports and-public service employment should be designed for keeping 
male workers with their families when employment and financial problems 
arise. Otherwise, separation may precipitate further cycles of unemployment 
and money problem. Also, innovative strategies are needed to provide 
stronger family ties for workers who are too young for marriage and for 
older workers who 1 are single, divorced, or widowed. 

These programs, however, need to be considered experimental and 

i 

carefully analyzed, for the relationship between income and far 4 1y structure 
is affected by other important variables. For example, a recenl study by 
the Stanford Research Institute showed that family dissolution jumped 
sharply when the government started guaranteeing a minimum income to poor 
couples* The study found, in effect, that by guaranteeing rnany low-income 1 
women who were not earning or capable of earning their own living a 
minimum income even if they became separated from their mates, the 
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.experiment allowed the women to leave their husbands ("Guaranteed income 

i 

brings marital splits," 1978:3). 

7. Programs for Workers with Health Problems . 

Our findings show that poverty-area workers with health problems clearly 
need special assistance. The data underscore the importance of the 
Department of Labor coordinating its counseling, training, and job place- 
ment programs with the health services arranged through the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

An effort should be made to learn more about^the extent to which health 
problems are a cause of low employment levels and the extent. to which they 
are the result of unemployment and loss of income. For some workers, 
effective employment programs may be a more important determinant of good 
health than is medical ■ care. 

8. Increasing the Supply of Primary Career Jobs . 

We support the position that employability development is necessary but 
not sufficient for solving employment problems in the urban poverty areas. 
The Federal Government must also help to find solutions to those segments 
of the economic system that provide less than satisfactory jobs and incomes 
for those with adequate ability and skills. As we reduce the ratio of 
unstable jobs in the system, we need to provide special adjustments for 
unstable workers .to help them make the transition to stable employment. 

In summary, we see no single, preponderant remedy for eliminating 
poverty in our cities. The findings of this study lead us to recommend a 
variety of manpower policies and programs— ranging in focus from individual 
to societal levels, and involving both the private and public sectors— to 
help. solve the problems of poverty-area workers. We also believe that the 
success of these programs depends in part on the efforts of policymakers to 
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create more effective collaborative 
diverse institutions that share the 
employment problems of the poor. 



processes between the numerous and 
responsibility for combating the 
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